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As  an  endless  dream 
it  went  on;  the  spirit  of 
the  past  brooding  over 
a  new  generation,  the 
chosen  youth  from  the 
muddled,  unchastened 
world,  still  fed  roman- 
tically on  the  mistakes 
and  half-forgotten 
dreams  of  dead  states- 
men and  poets. 
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Here  was  a  new  gen- 
eration,  shouting  the 
old  cries,  learning  the 
old  creeds,  through  a 
revery  of  long  days  and 
nights;  destined  finally 
to  go  out  into  that  dirty 
gray  turmoil  to  follow 
love  and  pride;  a  new 
generation  dedicated 
more  than  the  last  to 
the  fear  of  poverty  and 
the  worship  of  success; 
grown  up  to  find  all 
Gods  dead,  all  wars 
fought,  all  faiths  in  man 
shaken  .  .  . 


Amory,  sorry  for 
them,  was  still  not  sorry 
for  himself— art,  poli- 
tics, religion,  whatever 
his  medium  should  be, 
he  knew  he  was  safe 
now,  free  from  all 
hysteria — he  could  ac- 
cept what  was  accept- 
able, roam,  grow,  rebel, 
sleep  deep  through 
many  nights  .  .  . 
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There  was  no  God  in 
his  heart,  he  knew;  his 
ideas  were  still  in  riot; 
there  was  ever  the  pain 
of  memory;  the  regret 
for  his  lost  youth — yet 
the  waters  of  disillusion 
had  left  a  deposit  on  his 
soul,  responsibility  and 
love  of  life,  the  faint 
stirring  of  old  ambitions 
and  unrealized  dreams. 
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And  he  could  not  tell 
why  the  struggle  was 
worthwhile,  why  he 
had  determined  to  use 
the  utmost  himself  and 
his  heritage  from  the 
personalities  he  had 
passed . .  . 

He  stretched  out  his 
arms  to  the  crystalline, 
radiant  sky. 
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/  know  myself/'  he 
cried,  "but  that  is  all. 

the  end 


F.  Scotl  Fitzgerald,  Tim  Side  of  Paradise.  Copyright  1920  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
copyright  renewed  1948  Charles  Scribner's  Sons-  Used  with  the  permission  of 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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Dedication 


College  life  seems  to  be  just  one  crisis  after  another.  Lack  of 
money  usually  tops  the  list,  but  in  late-April  of  1984  a  Neely 
Hall  coed  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Egyptian 
complaining  about  a  dilemma  that  she  shared  with  many  of  her 
17th  floor  roomies — a  shortage  of  toilet  paper. 

It  is  doubtful  if  that  drought  will  rest  in  our  history  books  but 
it  certainly  deserves  some  noting  here.  Chris  Neesley,  22,  of 
Plainfield  wrote:  "Like  most  students,  I  do  not  have  the  extra 
dollars  or  time  to  hike  over  to  IGA  and  purchase  toilet  paper, 
especially  with  the  semester  steadily  creeping  to  a  close." 

It  was  the  old  human  rights  cry — Give  me  toilet  paper  or  give 
me  death.  Though  things  were  not  quite  that  drastic,  they  were, 
to  say  the  least,  dire.  Sam  Rinella,  director  of  University  Hous- 
ing, would  not  budge"  on  the  issue.  He  held  the  line  against  red 
ink.  Good  for  him  and  good  for  students. 

Though  it  is  not  likely  students  would  go  broke  if  another 
$1.25  was  tacked  onto  their  monthly  Bursar's  statement  it  is 
hard  enough  to  buck  up  to  the  rising  cost  of  higher  education. 

A  local  radio  station  launched  a  drive  to  have  sheets  of  toilet 
paper  mailed  to  President  Albert  Somit.  A  Paducah  TV  station 
started  collecting  rolls  for  paperless  students.  Businessman  Way- 
man  Presley,  in  the  name  of  charity,  started  a  drive  to  solicit  old 
catalogues  so  that  the  needy  would  have  something  to  use  in 
their  bathrooms. 

Thanks  to  broadcast  by  the  Associated  Press  and  the  United 
Press  International  the  issue  got  nationwide  attention,  including 
calls  from  Los  Angeles  and  New  York.  The  "tissue  issue"  had 
grown  from  an  editorial  page  complaint  to  a  full-scale  blackeye 
for  administrators  already  faced  by  the  blight  of  Halloween. 

"Most  people  seem  to  think  it's  funny,  and  there  is  definitely 
some  humor  in  it,"  Rinella  said.  Both  Neesley  and  her  19-year- 
old  roommate,  Denise  DeBarre  agree.  "When  I  first  wrote  the 
letter  I  was  irked  that  we  had  to  buy  our  own  toilet  paper.  We 
never  thought  it  would  come  to  this,"  Miss  Neesley  said. 

Both  made  it  through  the  year's  end  thanks  to  the  generosity 
of  some  male  friends  who  didn't  quite  use  as  much  as  they  did. 
DeBarre  notes  that  it  is  a  biological  fact  that  "girls  use  it  faster 
than  guys  do.  It's  a  fact  of  life." 

The  1984  Obelisk  II  is  dedicated  to  DeBarre  and  Neesley  not 
because  they  complained  but  because  they  had  the  heart  to. 
This  University  used  to  be  known  for  its'  outspoken  students. 
That  seems  to  have  vanished  from  campus  over  the  past  decade. 
There  needs  to  be  a  resurgence.  Not  for  the  sake  of  activism 
but  for  the  cause  of  speaking  out  for  your  rights. 
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Entertainment 

Despite  cancellations 
and  sagging  attendance, 
the  year  in  entertainment 
was  a  good  one  for  SIU-C. 
Carbondale  was  definitely 
the  place  to  be — more 
concerts  and  plays  were 
performed  than  have  been 
in  several  years. 


Boat  Regatta 

The  11th  Annual  Great 
Cardboard  Boat  Regatta 
was,  to  paraphrase  one 
Late  Night  talkshow  host, 
"more  fun  than  human 
beings  should  be  allowed 
to  have."  Along  with 
focusing  national  attention 
on  SIU-C,  the  race  drew 
an  estimated  10,000  people 
to  the  campus  lake. 
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Herb  Fink 

The  Obelisk  II  inter- 
viewed the  affable  artist- 
educator  and  found  him 
to  be  everything  that  we 
had  hoped  for  and  more. 
Prof.  Fink  talked  with  us 
about  subjects  ranging 
from  art  to  humanism  to 
tomato  cans. 


Sports 

Headlining  the  year  in 
sports  for  SIU-C  was  the 
Saluki  football  team,  who 
captured  their  first  ever 
NCAA-IAA  title.  SIU-C 
won  the  MVC  All-Sports 
title  as  well  as  four  MVC 
first  place  trophies. 
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Strip  People 


John  Dough's 


The  Strip.  Early  morning.  Around  5  a.m.  A 
very  quiet  place.  The  street  lights  at  Univer- 
sity and  South  Illinois  avenues  shine  brightly 
from  green  to  yellow  to  red,  but  there  are 
few  cars  to  yield  to  the  command  of  the 
lights. 

It  is  a  dark  time.  Places  like  the  American 
Tap,  El  Greco's  and  Old  Towne  Liquors  are 
dark,  inside  and  out. 

It  is  an  alone  time.  Yet,  because  of  the 
change  from  the  happy  hour  to  midnight 
rush  to  the  occassional  passer-by,  there  is 
something  that  is  not  lonely. 

Inside  John  Doughs,  away  from  the  cool- 
ness of  the  night,  sheltered  from  the  sounds 
of  the  4:05  Silver  Streak  bound  for  New 
Orleans,  John  Zahkar  is  finishing  his  first  batch 
of  doughnuts  for  the  morning. 

The  routine  for  making  doughnuts  is  the 
same  no  matter  what  the  time  of  day. 

But  Zahkar,  the  owner,  has  done  more  in 
his  30  years  than  just  make  doughnuts. 
Though  his  bearded  face  doesn't  show  it 
there  has  been  a  gypsy  part  of  his  life.  It 
began  when  he  was  only  16. 

He  ran  away  from  his  home  in  Blue  Island 
and  went  to  Los  Angeles  on  just  88  cents,  he 
says.  He  stayed  with  religious  groups  and 
worked  a  while  before  he  called  home. 

His  first  'job'  came  about  two  years  later 
when  he  worked  on  an  800-foot  ore  hauler 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  From  there  he  crossed 
the  country  and  headed  for  Alaska,  where  he 
worked,  among  other  things,  as  a  hand  on  a 
fishing  boat  and  as  a  bartender.  He  spent  the 
Alaskan  winters  in  the  60-below  weather 
cabin-sitting. 
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He  was  in  touch  with  his  inner-self  and 
often  misses  the  openness  of  Alaska  where 
he  says  he  felt  like  Jeremiah  Johnson. 

Every  year,  around  July  1,  I  get  homesick," 
he  says.  "It's  like  when  you're  somewhere 
and  wanna  get  home." 

Zahkar  talks  while  he  is  busy  preparing 
yeast  doughnuts.  Garbed  in  a  white  apron, 
he  rolls  the  dough  flat  on  a  big  table,  sprinkles 
flour  on  it,  slaps  it,  rolls  it  with  the  roller  and 
flicks  out  doughnut-shaped  clumps  with  a 
metal  cutter. 

He  says  he  tries  to  avoid  what  he  calls 
stagnation — going  out  drinking  all  the  time — 
or  never  doing  anything  new  in  life. 

When  other  people  tell  him  they  wished 
they  had  traveled  like  he  did,  Zahkar  said  he 
feels  both  good  and  bad  because  he  wonders 
why  they  never  did  it. 

His  advice  to  them  is  to  go. 

"I  was  a  transient  once,"  he  says. 


Strip  People 
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The  Bagel  Man 


Jim  McFadden  is  a  man  on  the  move.  In 
his  27  years,  he  has  been  places,  seen  sights 
and  met  many  people.  Most  know  him  as  the 
bagel  man. 

He  makes  his  fortunes  selling  his  wares  for 
$1  each  in  front  of  TJ's  on  the  Strip. 

As  the  crowd  begins  to  pour  out  business 
gets  good.  The  lump  of  money  in  Jim's  pocket 
grows  larger  as  the  night  progresses. 

As  the  orders  begin  to  pour  in,  his  hands 
start  to  move  faster  and  faster  across  the  hot 
coals  in  his  bagel  wagon.  He  takes  a  lot  of 
abuse  from  his  usually  intoxicated  customers. 
They  either  don't  feel  well  or  it's  too  cold. 
Some  of  them  can't  feel  the  cold. 

His  goal  in  life  is  to  stay  sober  and  to  help 
others  get  there. 

Jim  is  a  reformed  addict.  Though  he  says 


he  no  longer  abuses  drugs  like  heroin  and 
alcohol,  he  is  still  an  addict.  He  is  addicted  to 
helping  others  kick  the  habit. 

"It's  no  one's  fault  that  I'm  an  addict,"  he 
says.  "It's  like  me  saying  to  you,  'Well,  how 
come  you  got  diabetes?'" 

Jim  has  a  realistic  but  always  positive  view 
of  life,  especially  when  he  sees  someone  who 
is  in  the  same  state  that  he  used  to  be  in. 

Originally  from  Ohio,  Jim  says  the  crowd 
in  Carbondale  is  much  better  than  other 
places  he  has  been.  Carbondale  has  much 
better  kids. 

"They're  teaching  me  to  be  alive  again," 
he  says  of  the  kids  he  sees.  Since  he  accepted 
the  fact  that  he  is  an  addict,  Jim  has  become 
more  spiritual  and  professes  that  the  energy 
he  uses  is  not  his  own. 

BR 
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PK's 


PK's  (alias:  Pizza  King's)  is  not  the  type  of 
place  where  packing  an  umbrella  is  kosher. 
Not  even  if  it's  raining. 

Just  the  fact  that  10  to  20  motorcycles  of 
varied  brands  and  models  rest  next  to  the 
curb  in  front  of  the  bar  is  enough  to  intimi- 
date the  likes  of  preppies,  cissies  and  others 
who  might  not  fit  in  with  an  otherwise  tough 
group. 

Strip  People 


But  those  who  never  go  through  the  door 
at  PK's  would,  no  doubt,  be  surprised  to  find 
that  tough  crew  holding  a  potluck.  Even  more 
so,  an  alien  to  the  bar  would  be  downright 
shocked  to  get  an  invitation  to  join  in  the 
fun. 

PK's  is  across  the  Strip  from  TJ's  Watering 
Hole  but  the  crowds  are  as  varied  as  night 
and    day.    TJ's    crowd    is    young,    sportingly 
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dressed  and — believe  it  or  not — rowdier. 

PK's  has  an  older,  street-tough  crowd.  They 
scream  occasionally  but,  for  the  most  part, 
they're  mellower  than  the  teeny-bopper 
crowd  across  South  Illinois  Avenue. 

The  lady — and  we  do  mean  lady — who 
owns  PK's  is  just  as  out  of  character  as  those 
who  frequent  the  bar.  Instead  of  some  Santa- 
bellied,  macho  old   man  wearing  a   Harley 

Strip  People 


Davidson  T-shirt  the  owner  is  an  attractive 
woman  in  her  early  50s. 

Gwen  Hunt's  long  brown  hair  is  streaked 
with  gray,  parted  in  the  middle  and  feathered. 
She  wears  thick,  owl-rimmed  glasses  which 
complement  her  reddish  skin.  And,  she  still 
fits  nicely  into  a  pair  of  Levis. 

Since  she  and  her  husband  divorced  12 
years  ago,  Gwen  has  been  going  at  it  alone  at 


PK's.  She  co-owned  the  bar  for  18  years 
before  that,  though. 

She  is  youthful  in  her  actions  too.  One 
might  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  owner  of 
PK's  takes  classes  at  John  A.  Logan  College  in 
pursuit  of  an  associate's  degree  in  law 
enforcement. 

For  the  most  part  Gwen  finds  that  school  is 
fun,  with  the  exception  of  math. 

"If  it  isn't  adding  up  quarter  beers,"  she 
says,  "then  forget  it." 

But  she  loves  work. 

She  says  she  rarely  has  problems  with  her 
clientele,  though  there  are  days  when  she 
thinks  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have 
stayed  at  home.  She  recalls  one  time  when 
she  tried  to  break  up  a  fight  between  two 
female  bikers.  It  cost  her  a  black  eye  and  two 
clumps  of  hair. 

She  loves  people.  That's  probably  why  she 
has  a  bed  in  the  basement  of  her  business,  so 
when  a  customer — new  or  old — has  had  too 
much  to  drink  or  is  a  little  too  tired  to  make 
it  home,  they  have  a  place  to  crash. 

"I  believe  in  anybody,"  she  confesses. 
"People  who  don't  do  me  good,  they  don't 
mean  it.  Somebody  borrows  money  and 
doesn't  pay  it  back,  well,  they  can't  help 
that." 

Gwen's  theory  on  caring  for  others  comes 
from  losing  two  of  her  three  children. 

"My  theory  is,  my  kids  are  away.  I'd  hope 
there's  someone  who  would  take  care  of 
them  and  love  them  when  they  need  it,"  she 
says. 

If  she  had  a  million  dollars,  Gwen  said  first 
she'd  buy  her  kids  everything  they  war'  d. 
The  she'd  buy  Carl,  the  bartender,  new 
Harley,  put  an  elevator  in  her  house  and 
then  fly  her  arthritic  grandmother  from  back 
East  to  live  with  her. 


Strip  People 
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Events 


State  Of 


Confusion 


Stevie  Ray  Vaughn 
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A  long  list  of  cancellations  plagued 
Arena  Promotions  and  the  Student  Pro- 
gramming Council  in  1983. 

The  first  Arena  concert  was  to  be  Asia, 
but  the  group  cancelled  to  do  a  produc- 
tion for  Music  Television.  Illness  caused 
Neil  Young  to  cancel  his  appearance  in 
Carbondale,  while  the  Kinks'  lead  guitar- 
ist Dave  Davies  suffered  a  physical  and 
mental  breakdown  which  forced  that 
group  to  cancel. 

Jackson  Browne's  Oct.  27  show  was 
the  first  Arena  Promotions  event  of  the 
year,  followed  by  Kenny  Rogers  a  week 
later. 

The  Student  Programming  Council  had 
its  share  of  cancellations,  too.  Steve 
Goodman,  scheduled  to  appear  with 
John  Prine,  cancelled  because  of  illness 
but  made  good  his  promise  for  a  future 
show  by  appearing  later  with  Leo  Kottke. 

A  second  cancellation  for  SPC  was 
Angela  Bofill,  who  didn't  show  due  to 
low  ticket  sales. 
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Gang  of  Four 
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Todd  Rundgren 
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Steve  Goodman  &  Leo  Koetke 
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Jazz  All  Stars 
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Kenny  Rogers 
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Pam  Billingsly 

Climbs  The  Ladder  To  Success 


Darci  Allen 


"Just  a  small  town  girl  in  the  city 
lights,"  the  song  by  Bryan  Adams  says. 
That  is  exactly  what  Pamela  Billingsley 
was  when  she  arrived  in  New  York  City 
for  the  stage  reading  of  her  play  "Quilt 
Pieces,  A  Quintet."  The  airplane  ride  to 
the  East  coast  was  a  new  experience  for 
her.  Billingsley  said  her  ears  hurt  all  the 
way  out  to  New  York  and  on  the  way 
back,  she  was  sitting  next  to  a  man  who 
had  his  airsick  bag  to  his  face  during  the 
entire  flight. 

When  her  plane  landed  at  New  York's 
La  Guardia  Airport,  the  director  was  not 
there  as  he  was  supposed  to  be.  The  25- 
year-old  Murphysboro  resident  and 
SIU-C  graduate  found  her  way  to  Grand 
Central  Station,  only  to  have  her  director 
not  show  up  again.  She  ended  up  sitting 
on  her  suitcase  on  a  busy  street  corner 
watching  people  around  her.  Billingsley 
said  the  experience  was  good  for  her 
because  it  helped  her  learn  her  way 
around  the  Big  Apple  and  adapt  to  the 
new  environment. 

Billingsley  was  in  New  York  for  five 
days.  She  described  the  city  as  a  24- 
hour-a-day  fair  and  herself  as  "the  little 
kid  who  couldn't  get  enough  cotton 
candy."  Afraid  she  would  miss  some- 
thing, she  didn't  sleep  much  that  week. 
New  York  is  bigger  and  better  than  the 
books  say  it  is,  she  said. 

Entertainment 


For  most  of  the  week  in  New  York  the 
weather  was  fantastic — bright,  clear,  and 
sunny.  However,  one  hour  before  the 
reading,  it  started  to  rain  and  continued 
to  rain  for  an  hour  after  the  reading.  She 
said  that  that  might  have  discouraged 
some  people,  but  she  was  too  excited  to 
let  a  little  rain  dampen  her  spirits.  Bill- 
ingsley said  she  has  learned  not  to  worry 
about  meager  things  like  weather  be- 
cause so  many  terrible  things  can  happen 
to  a  play.  An  actor  could  get  sick  or  the 
entire  show  could  be  cancelled. 

A  stage  reading  of  a  play  is  different 
from  an  actual  production  because  there 
are  no  props  or  sets,  she  said.  The  only 
objects  on  stage  are  the  cast,  their  scripts, 
and  the  chairs  they  sit  on.  Actors  do  not 
rise  from  their  chairs,  but  perform  any 
actions  from  their  chairs. 

The  audience  is  admitted  free  and  is 
invited  to  take  part  in  a  critique  after- 
wards. Billingsley  felt  that  people  in  New 
York,  whom  she  had  expected  to  be 
more  critical,  were  more  supportive  than 
people  from  her  home  area. 

The  New  Yorkers  seemed  to  like  the 
older  women  and  their  roles  in  the  play. 
Billingsley  said  they  approved  of  the 
natural  sounding  dialogue  in  "Quilt 
Pieces"  and  like  the  play's  small  town 
flavor.  Many  felt  it  to  be  a  sincere, 
honest  and  believable  play. 


"Quilt  Pieces,  A  Quintet"  is  about  five 
women  from  small  towns  that  want  more 
out  of  life  than  a  husband  and  children. 
Billingsley  said  her  characters  traveled 
well  to  New  York  City. 

Billingsley  became  a  playwright  un- 
knowingly during  her  senior  year  at 
SIU-C.  For  her  journalism  minor  degree 
requirements,  she  took  a  creative  writing 
class  and  was  given  the  choice  of  writing 
poetry,  short  stories  or  a  play.  Billingsley 
said,  "I  write  plays  because  I  can't  write 
short  stories  or  poetry.  It's  what  I  feel 
most  comfortable  doing  and  have  the 
most  fun  doing." 

In  1981,  she  wrote  her  first  play,  "A 
Silver  Lining."  This  play  was  about  a 
bored  housewife  with  an  alcoholic  hus- 
band and  her  encounter  with  an  extra- 
ordinary burglar.  It  won  the  Christina 
Crawford  Playwrighting  Award  and  in 
1983  was  named  as  an  alternate  for  the 
Norman  Lear  Award  for  Comedy  Play- 
wrighting. 

Her  second  play.  "Rummaging,"  was 
also  a  1983  Norman  Lear  alternate.  It 
tells  the  story  of  a  married,  pregnant 
teen  and  of  the  garage  sale  her  mother 
and  sister  help  her  with  to  enable  her  to 
adjust  to  the  roles  of  wife  and  woman- 
hood.-This  play  has  been  produced  on  a 
variety  of  stages  and  for  public  television. 

The  third  play  she  wrote,  "Quilt  Pieces. 
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A  Quintet,"  has  been  produced  for  both 
stage  and  television.  The  play  was  also 
named  as  a  finalist  at  the  Towngate 
Theater  Playwrighting  Contest  at  Oglebay 
Institute  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  and  at  the 
1982  Stanley  Drama  Award  at  Wagner 
College,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

Billingsley  has  recently  completed  a 
new  full-length  play  titled  "Road  Story." 
It  tells  of  a  family's  trip  in  a  Winnebago 
from  southern  Illinois  to  Arizona.  She 
has  also  written  a  shorter  play  called  a 
"Bushel  and  a  Peck,"  which  was  featured 
at  SlU-C's  Lab  Theater  in  the  spring. 

Billingsley's  favorite  playwright  is 
Samuel  Shepard.  She  likes  his  plays  be- 
cause "of  the  music  in  his  language.  His 
plays  are  charged  with  a  lot  of  rhythm, 


music,  feelings  and  emotions." 

He  is  not  her  hero.  "I  don't  have 
heroes,"  she  said.  "People  are  people.  I 
don't  really  believe  in  idolizing  people." 
The  experience  of  having  her  play 
read  in  New  York  on  off-off-Broadway 
has  changed  her,  though  not  drastically. 
She  said  she  isn't  as  cautious  when  trying 
new  things  now  and  the  experience  def- 
initely broadened  her  horizons.  "I  feel 
that  I  was  lucky,  but  I  feel  people  make 
their  own  luck,"  Billingsley  said. 

Billingsley's  success  has  also  affected 
her  family.  "We  have  a  lot  more  fun 
than  we  used  to, "she  said.  She  and  her 
family  are  busier  now  and  have  more 
things  to  talk  about  because  new  doors 
have  been  opened. 


Billingsley's  goals  are  "to  write  and 
make  the  most  of  what  I  choose  to  do 
later  on,  but  I  don't  know  what  that  will 
be."  Whatever  it  turns  out  to  be,  she 
won't  do  it  in  the  big  city  because  the 
big  city  isn't  what  Pamela  Billingsley 
wants. 

"It's  not  what  I  know  or  write  about," 
she  said.  "If  there  are  some  city  people 
who  like  my  writing,  it's  because  it's  not 
the  city.  Cities  are  dirty,  noisy,  and  1 
wouldn't  want  to  live  there.  Cities  are 
fun  to  visit. 

"I  can  get  to  know  people  in  a  rural 
area  more  easily.  The  people  I  know  are 
here.  I  could  get  to  know  people  in  the 
city,  but  why  bother?  People  have  the 
same  emotions  everywhere." 
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Rich  Ericson  rubbed  his  bloodshot  eyes 
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and  looked  up  from  his  empty  coffee 
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cup.  He  had  not  slept  in  more  than  24 
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hours  and  the  thin  layer  of  white  grease- 
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paint  that  remained  on  his  haggard  face 
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made     him     look     like     a     hung-over 
corpse — an  appearance  which  seemed 
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ghoulishly  appropriate  on  the  morning 
after  Halloween. 
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"It  was  a  damn  good  time,"  he  said, 

glancing  at  his  companions  who  were 
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crammed  in  a  booth  at  Denny's  Restau- 
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rant  on  West  Main  Street.  "I've  seen 
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better  costumes  in  other  years,  but  it  still 
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was  a  cultural  event." 
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Rich  attended  SIU-C  a  few  years  ago 
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and  now  works  for  a  real  estate  firm  in 
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Chicago.  This  was  his  sixth  Halloween  in 

Carbondale,    and    he    said    he    supple- 
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mented  this  year's  festive  activities  with 
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some  psychoactive  stimulants. 
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"Yeah,  we  got  ahold  of  some  pretty 
good  drugs,"  he  grinned,  motioning  to 
the  waitress  for  another  cup  of  coffee. 
"And  that  always  helps." 

One  of  his  comrades,  a  big  brown- 
haired  hulk  wearing  a  Smokey  The  Bear 
hardhat,  watched  me  scribble  something 
illegible  in  my  trusty  reporter's  note- 
book. 

"If  you  use  my  name  I'm  gonna  kill 
you,"  said  the  man  who  claimed  his 
named  was  Charles,  but  whom  Rich  ad- 
dressed as  Perry.  He  continued  to  glare 
at  me  with  a  disturbingly  psychotic  grin 
while  Rich  displayed  a  talent  for  free- 
lance philosophy — a  crude  form  of  exis- 
tentialism, common  in  Carbondale, 
which  seems  to  be  based  on  the  concept 
of  "I  drink,  therefore  I  am." 

"The  whole  idea  is  to  take  drugs  and 
alter  the  reality  down   here,"  he  said. 
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Rich  displayed  a  talent  for  free- 
lance philosophy  .  .  .  common  in 
Carbondale  . . .  based  on  the  con- 
cept of  "I  drink,  therefore  I  am." 


"The  central  themes  of  Halloween  in 
Carbondale  are  lust  and  chemicals.  Yeah, 
I  like  that .  .  .  lust  and  chemicals." 

Smokey  just  continued  to  scowl:  "1 
mean  it  man,  if  you  print  my  name  I'm 
gonna  kill  you  .  .  ." 

Across  town  other  Halloween  survivors 
were  more  hospitable  to  bleary-eyed 
reporters  searching  for  caffeine  and 
quotes.  Steve  Parrish  of  Belleville  had 
come  down  for  the  revelries  for  the 
third  year  in  a  row. 


"It  was  great,"  he  said,  shielding  his 
eyes  from  the  rays  of  morning  sunshine 
that  were  peaking  over  the  horizon  and 
into  the  Golden  Bear  Restaurant.  "It  was 
terrible,  but  it  was  great." 

Steve  said  he  abandoned  his  priest 
costume  sometime  during  the  night  and 
managed  to  catch  a  few  hours  of  sleep 
in  his  car.  He  looked  at  the  menu,  con- 
templated a  plate  of  sausage  and  eggs 
but  opted  for  two  large  glasses  of  milk 
and  a  sweet  roll. 
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"I  feel  pretty  good  for  drinking  a  fifth 
of  Vodka,"  he  said.  "I  really  can't  recall  a 
lot  of  details  of  last  night.  Mainly  I  just 
remember  walking  through  crowds  and 
crowds  of  people  with  a  big  smile  on  my 
face." 

Will  he  be  back  next  year?  "Oh  yeah. 
It's  tradition,"  he  said.  "It's  a  good  time, 
a  good  drunk.  It's  the  best  party  in 
Southern  Illinois." 

In  1983,  the  party  started  early. 

The  pregnant  nuns,  krishnas,  trans- 
vestites  and  assorted  creepy  creatures 
began  making  appearances  at  happy- 
hour  specials  Friday  afternoon.  Several 
costumed  carousers  joined  the  crowd  at 
the  Jackson  Browne  concert  later  that 
night  and  when  Jackson  peered  into  the 
audience  and  asked,  "Does  Halloween 
really  last  all  weekend  in  Carbondale?" 
the  answer  was  unanimous. 
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Tailgate  partiers  were  out  early  Satur- 
day to  get  a  good  spot  for  the  football 
game.  The  No.  1-ranked  Salukis  tore 
apart  New  Mexico  State,  the  fans  tore 
down  the  goalposts  and  once  again  it 
was  partytime  in  Carbondale.  The  victory 
celebrations  outside  McAndrew  Stadium 
carried  right  on  into  the  night,  when 
about  20,000  revelers  descended  upon 
South  Illinois  and  Grand  Avenues  in  the 
midnight  madness  known  as  Halloween 
— Carbondale  style. 

Police  Chief  Ed  Hogan  said  that  al- 
though the  crowd  on  the  Strip  Friday 
night  was  one  of  the  smallest  he  had 
seen  in  several  years,  the  mass  of  masked 
merry-makers  Saturday  night  was  one  of 
the  largest  he  has  witnessed. 

"I  think  things  went  marvelously,"  the 
chief  said  in  the  wee  hours  on  Sunday. 
"I  think  the  changes  we  made  had  a  real 
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The  Great 
Alternative 


The  Hair  Lab  was  not  closed  on  Hal- 
loween weekend  like  most  nine  to  five 
stores  on  the  Strip.  Instead,  a  small  group 
of  mostly  middle-aged  people  was  sitting 
in  the  shop's  styling  chairs;  others  stood 
holding  their  jackets  and  drinking  coffee. 
When  the  bell  above  the  door  rang,  the 
newest  arrival  was  greeted  with  a  hug. 

Looking  around  the  happy  group,  it 
was  hard  to  image  that  these  people 
would  soon  be  walking  in  front  of  nearly 
15,000  screaming,  drinking  partiers  with 
a  giant  wooden  cross  and  a  banner  saying 
"Jesus  Heals  Broken  Hearts." 

These  people  were  part  of  the  Great 
Alternative,  a  program  which  various 
Christian  groups  started  to  give  the  Hal- 
loween crowd  another  theme  besides 
partying. 

The  Resurrection  Band,  whose  mem- 
bers are  born  again  Christians,  provided 
Christian  music  as  another  part  of  the 
Great  Alternative.  Roger  Lipe  of  Carbon- 
dale was  responsible  for  bringing  the 
band  to  Carbondale. 

"What  we  wanted  to  do  was  present 
an  alternative  where  the  message  is  dif- 
ferent," Lipe  said.  "Some  goals  were  to 
lessen  injuries  and  arrests.  A  higher  goal 


Jeff  Curl 

was  to  bring  the  message  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Lipe  said  the  band  was  paid  by  various 
churches,  ministries  or  para-church 
groups  like  the  Student  Bible  Fellowship. 

The  leader  of  the  group  at  the  Hair 
Lab  was  Fred  Bishop  of  Du  Quoin,  an 
evangelist  who  has  traveled  from  the 
New  Orleans  Mardi  Gras  to  communist 
countries  spreading  the  message  of  Jesus. 

"The  people  don't  need  as  much 
preaching  to.  What  they  need  is  an  op- 
portunity to  talk,"  Bishop  told  the  group 
inside  the  Hair  Lab.  The  shop,  smelling 
of  hair  tonic,  was  crowded  and  humid 
with  bodies.  Most  people  were  sitting 
Indian-style  on  the  floor  looking  at 
Bishop. 

"We're  going  to  need  some  big  guys 
up  front  to  hold  the  cross  and  make  a 
spear,"  Bishop  said.  This  would  allow 
them  to  move  through  the  crowd  better, 
he  explained. 

Bishop  asked  how  many  people  were 
experienced  in  handing  out  tracts — 
messages  on  small,  folded  paper — and 
in  dealing  with  crowds.  One-fourth  of 
the  people  raised  their  hands.  "You  guys 
will  be  the  ones  handing  the  tracts  out," 
Bishop  said.  "The  new  ones,  stay  more 
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(cont.) 


toward  the  group." 

"And  remember,"  Bishop  stressed, 
"the  greatest  thing  is  that  the  people  will 
begin  to  think." 

Then  the  enthusiastic  Bishop  led  the 
group  in  some  happy  chants  and  asked 
the  group  if  they  were  ready. 

The  group  yelled  "Amen!" 

"I  feel  good,  I  feel  good,  just  to  know 
I've  been  redeemed  makes  me  feel 
good,"  they  sang.  Many  in  the  group 
responded  with  "Glory  to  Jesus!" 

On  the  Strip,  the  group  moved  slowly 
and  sang  through  a  microphone.  A  can 
of  beer  sailed  through  the  air,  hitting 
the  banner.  Many  partiers  raised  their 
beer  in  salute  and  cheered  mockingly  at 
the  group.  The  group  stopped,  bunched 
together  in  front  of  Gold  Mine  Pizza 
and  sang  "Amazing  Grace"  with  their 
hands  uplifted. 

"I'm  surprised  I  haven't  felt  anger 
towards  them,"  said  one  man  handing 
out  tracts.  "It  hurts,  because  I  know 
they're  hurting." 

Looking  at  the  crowd  of  partiers  mill- 
ing by,  the  same  man  said  he  wondered 
if  the  group  was  accomplishing  anything. 
"I  think  we  do  make  them  think,"  he 


said.  "It  sticks  in  their  minds  when  they 
see  us." 

Lori  Bents,  a  student  visitor  from  St. 
Louis,  said,  "They  won't  help  anyone  in 
a  crowd  like  this,  but  they  are  probably 
helping  themselves  in  the  way  they  feel, 
and  I  think  that's  why  they  do  it." 

An  S1U-C  senior  in  agribusiness  said 
the  group  was  not  accomplishing  any- 
thing. "They're  in  the  wrong  environ- 
ment. They're  pushing  the  point,"  he 
said.  "It's  not  the  way  it  ought  to  be 
done." 

Later  that  night,  two  women  who  had 
marched  sat  in  the  cold  on  the  Hair  Lab 
steps. 

"People  are  hungry,"  one  of  the 
women  said.  "They  fill  their  lives  with 
alcohol,  drugs  and  sex  and  they're 
afraid."  The  woman  told  about  the 
wonders  of  Jesus,  then  paused.  "Some 
people  think  they're  saved;  some  jeer, 
mock,  throw  beer  and  wads  of  paper. 
Some  do  listen  though." 

The  woman  said  she  also  feels  sadness, 
not  anger,  at  the  partiers  throwing  debris 
at  them. 

"Have  you  been  saved?"  she  asked. 
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positive  impact." 

Those  changes  included  the  city 
council's  decision  to  sanction  beer 
booths  on  Grand  Avenue  and  allow  an 
outdoor  concert  at  the  recreation  cen- 
ter— all  part  of  an  effort  to  disperse  the 
annual  bash  that  has  refused  to  die.  The 
tactics  seemed  to  work. 

Hundreds  of  partiers  wandered  from 
the  Strip  during  the  night  to  listen  to  the 
sounds  of  Jason  and  The  Nashville 
Scorchers,  the  Hostage  Flamingos  and 
Big  Twist  and  the  Mellow  Fellows.  But 
some  of  the  best  entertainment  came 
while  the  bands  weren't  playing.  Prior  to 
the  appearance  of  the  main  feature — Big 
Twist — the  crowd  at  the  Rec  Center  was 
treated  to  a  costume  contest,  courtesy  of 
the  Carbondale  Halloween  Core  Com- 
mittee, which  was  in  charge  of  the  dis- 
persal tactics. 


Undergraduate  Student  Organization 
President  Bruce  Joseph,  emcee  of  the 
contest,  raised  the  ire  of  the  crowd  when 
he  announced  that  a  mammoth  mush- 
room, which  was  dancing  near  the  stage, 
could  not  be  considered  for  the  funniest 
costume  because  the  festive  fungus  had 
not  taken  part  in  the  pre-contest  qualifi- 
cations. Bruce  tried  to  calm  the  angry 
mob,  which  had  begun  chanting  "Mush- 
room! MUSHroom!  MUSHROOM!"  but 
his  efforts  were  thwarted  when  a  gigantic 
eight-legged  penis  stormed  the  stage  to 
the  cheers  of  inebriated  onlookers. 
The  chant  of  "MUSHROOM!  MUSH- 
ROOM!" gradually  evolved  into  "BULL- 
SHIT! BULLSHIT!"  and  a  barrage  of  beer 


aluminum  warheads  shot  from  an  MX 
Missile  forces  down  another  reveler  who 
tried  to  climb  a  telephone  pole  in  front 
of  Dairy  Queen. 

By  3:30  Sunday  morning  the  crowd 
had  dwindled  to  a  few  hard-core  ca- 
rousers  and  the  city's  public  works  crew 
took  to  the  streets.  The  12-man  troupe 
used  a  vacuum  truck,  a  street  sweeper,  a 
flushing  truck,  two  leaf  blowers  and  a 
battery  of  brooms  to  tackle  the  piles  of 
discarded  beer  cups,  tattered  costume 
remnants  and  assorted  debris.  The  city's 
bottle  ban  had  been  enacted  again  this 
year,  and  there  was  little  glass  in  the 
streets.  The  crew  found  few  cans  in  the 
streets  Sunday  morning,  as  scavengers 


...  his  efforts  were  thwarted 
when  a  gigantic  eight-legged  penis 
stormed  the  stage  to  the  cheers  of 
inebriated  onlookers. 


cans  were  launched  upon  the  stage, 
landing  on  the  frolicking  phallus,  an  as- 
sortment of  other  costumed  contestants 
and  Bruce  Joseph. 

Eventually  a  degree  of  order  was  re- 
stored and  the  contest  went  on,  although 
the  continuous  beer  bombs  forced  the 
grand-prize  ceremonies  off-stage.  By  the 
time  Big  Twist  took  the  stage,  the  emcee 
was  doused  and  the  crowd  soused — and 
people  were  ready  to  boogie,  and  boogie 
they  did. 

After  the  concert,  much  of  the  crowd 
made  a  final  pilgrimage  to  the  Strip  be- 
fore heading  indoors  to  sleep  or  con- 
tinue celebrating.  An  assortment  of 
celebraties,  soldiers,  prophylactics  and 
other  inanimate  objects  shuffled  along 
the  congested  street  to  the  sound  of 
scraping  aluminum.  Ronald  Reagan 
made  an  appearance  near  Makanda  Java, 
but  declined  to  comment  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon.  An  ostrich  weaved  in 
and  out  of  a  giant  six-pack  while  Raggedy 
Ann  and  Andy  high-kicked  their  way 
past  the  endless  line  of  parched  partiers 
standing  outside  Old  Towne  Liquors. 

Spiderman  fended  off  an  assault  of 
beer  cans  from  atop  his  perch  on  a  pillar 
in  front  of  the  Amtrak  station,  while  the 


had  collected  nearly  as  fast  as  they 
dropped  the  aluminum  containers, 
worth  about  half-a-cent  apiece.  The 
clean-up  crews  had  cleared  South  Illi- 
nois Avenue  by  about  7:30  a.m.  and  a 
couple  hours  later  Grand  Avenue  was 
open  for  traffic. 

The  general  consensus  among  city  of- 
ficials and  SIU-C  students  was  that  Hal- 
loween 1983  was  a  success.  There  were 
no  major  injuries,  no  reported  sexual 
assaults,  and  no  Halloween-related  fires. 
The  city's  efforts  to  disperse  the  crowd 
seemed  to  work,  and  the  fee  charged 
for  vending  booths  helped  defray  some 
of  the  city's  clean-up  and  enforcement 
costs.  And  City  Councilman  Neil  Dillard 
said  early  Sunday  morning,  "everyone 
seemed  to  enjoy  themselves." 

Dennis  Vice,  a  student  from  Eastern 
Illinois  University,  came  down  for  the 
bash  Friday  night  with  some  friends.  It 
was  his  first  Halloween  in  Carbondale, 
and  he  said  he  liked  what  he  saw. 
"There's  a  lot  more  going  on  than  I 
expected,"  he  said,  gazing  upon  the 
swooning  swarm  in  front  of  him.  "It's 
everything  everyone  told  me  it  would 
be  .  .  .  and  better." 
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"The  older  I  get  the  more  I  appreciate 
them,"  Gay  Biggs  said  about  her  parents. 

Many  students  echoed  Miss  Biggs' 
sentiments  as  parents  from  across  the 
state  and  around  the  country  flocked  to 
Carbondale  to  visit  their  children  and 
enjoy  the  1983  version  of  Parents'  Day. 

Gene  and  Donna  Biggs  of  Murphys- 
boro  were  honored  as  the  "Parents  of 
the  Day"  during  halftime  ceremonies  at 
the  football  game  between  the  Salukis 
and  the  Drake  University  Bulldogs. 

Bruce  Swinburne,  vice  president  for 
student  affairs,  presenting  a  silver  bowl 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Biggs,  said  it  was  a 
"symbol  of  the  thoughtfulness  of  your 
daughter." 

The  Student  Programming  Council 
organized  a  variety  of  activities  and 
events  under  the  theme  "Come  Visit 
Us." 

The  festivities  began  Friday  night  with 
the  showing  of  the  film  "Gandhi."  Also 
that  evening,  John  Benishek  provided 
entertainment  for  the  "Coffeehouse 
Concert." 

A  brunch  and  fashion  show  by  the 
clothing  and  textiles  department  was 
held  Saturday  morning  in  the  Student 
Center,  while  an  arts  and  crafts  show 
was  held  in  the  Free  Forum  Area  that 
afternoon. 
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Saturday  was  also  Shrine  Hospital  Day. 
The  annual  Shrine  parade  kicked  off 
down  Illinois  Avenue  at  10  a.m.  The 
parade  featured  floats,  bands  and  organ- 
izations from  throughout  southern  Illi- 
nois, as  well  as  the  Shriners  in  their  red 
fez  hats. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Shriners,  parents 
and  students  headed  to  McAndrew  Sta- 
dium for  the  football  game  between  the 
Salukis  and  Drake. 

A  multi-colored  hot  air  balloon  bear- 
ing the  banner  "Saluki  Pride  Flying  High" 
drifted  over  the  stadium.  Saluki  pride 
soared  even  higher  as  the  large,  spirited 
crowd  watched  the  football  team  defeat 
Drake  28-9. 

The  Marching  Salukis  and  the  Saluki 
Shakers  provided  a  halftime  tribute  to 
parents.  Then  the  Shriners  took  the  field 
and  presented  Swinburne  with  a  plaque 
commending  the  University  for  is  sup- 


port of  the  Shriners.  SIU-C  donated  gate 
receipts  from  the  game  to  the  Shriners 
Hospital  for  Crippled  Children  in  St. 
Louis. 

"We  are  proud  to  assist  in  these 
efforts,"  Swinburne  said,  remaining  on 
the  field  to  introduce  the  "Parents  of 
the  Day." 

Gay  Biggs,  a  junior  in  education,  sub- 
mitted an  essay  nominating  her  parents 
for  "Parents  of  the  Day."  Her  essay  was 
chosen  as  the  best  from  about  35  entries. 

"My  parents  have  mastered  the  won- 
derful art  of  listening  .  .  .  Often  they 
patiently  lend  ears  to  words  found  in- 
significant to  others,  never  passing  judg- 
ment but  lending  support  to  emotions 
of  joy  or  sorrow,"  Miss  Biggs  wrote. 

Both  parents  are  graduates  and  em- 
ployees of  SIU-C.  Donna  Biggs  is  an 
assistant  to  the  business  manager  of  the 
Student  Center.  She  earned  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  SIUC  in  1971. 


Older  and  wiser.  No,  I'm  not  describing  my  parents  who,  like 
most  members  of  their  generation,  seem  to  have  a  steady  grip 
on  their  lives.  Instead  these  adjectives  describe  me  who,  amaz- 
ingly, seems  to  be  getting  wiser  with  age.  And  with  maturity 
comes  the  realization  of  my  parents  as  two  wonderful  people. 

You  see,  my  parents  have  mastered  that  wonderful  art  of 
listening.  Listening  to  problems,  concerns,  and  to  anything  their 
children  find  important.  Often  they  patiently  lend  ears  to  words 
found  insignificiant  to  others,  never  passing  judgement  but 
lending  support  to  emotions  of  joy  or  sorrow. 

Mom  and  Dad  have  gained  respect  from  their  peers,  their 
friends,  and  their  children.  It  was  with  great  pride  that  my 
mother's  family  and  friends  watched  her  complete  her  bache- 
lor's degree.  Amazingly,  she  held  a  full-time  course  load,  a  full- 
time  job,  and  a  full-time  family,  not  to  mention  other  civic  and 
church  activity  positions.  Every  student  at  SIU  should  be  as 
dedicated  as  my  mother! 


My  father  behaves  as  most  men  with  three  daughters.  Pride  is 
his  favorite  emotion  and  he  always  finds  extra  time  and  money 
when  his  busy  life  keep  both  scarce.  He  also  has,  along  with  my 
Mom,  instituted  the  importance  of  education  by  setting  an 
example.  Because  my  parents  strive  for  special  goals  in  their 
lives,  my  sisters  and  I  have  learned  to  continue  trying  even 
when  we  don't  win. 

The  most  incredible  trait  my  parents  display,  however,  is 
friendship.  They  are  strong  enough  to  understand,  and  share 
our  relationship.  At  the  same  time  they  are  strong  enough  to 
let  me  be  an  individual  with  my  own  mind  and  values. 

This  is  why  my  parents.  Gene  and  Donna  Biggs,  deserve  to  be 
hailed  parents  of  the  day  this  fall  at  their  alma  mater,  SIU-C. 
Without  prejudice  I  can  think  of  no  two  people  more  deserving 
of  such  an  honor. 

Gay  S.  Biggs 
College  of  Education 
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"Amazingly,  she  held  a  full-time 
course  load,  full-time  job  and  a  full-time 
family,  not  to  mention  civic  and  church 
activities.  Every  student  should  be  as 
dedicated  as  my  mother,"  Miss  Biggs 
wrote. 

Gene  Biggs  received  a  master's  degree 
in  educational  leadership  in  1971  from 
SIU-C.  He  works  as  a  flight  instructor  in 
the  aviation  technology  program. 

"They  make  me  realize  how  important 
my  education  is,"  Miss  Biggs  said.  "Lots 
of  love  and  discipline  and  lots  of  time" 
are  requirements  for  a  good  parent,  Mrs. 
Biggs  said.  "You  have  to  communicate 
with  children." 

Mrs.  Biggs  said  her  husband  often 
spoils  their  three  daughters.  She  was 
always  the  "bad  guy." 

"I  take  tremendous  pride  in  the  girls," 
Mr.  Biggs  said. 

"Pride  is  his  favorite  emotion  and  he 
always  finds  extra  time  and  money  when 
his  busy  life  keep  both  scarce,"  Miss 
Biggs  wrote. 

Besides  being  honored  at  the  football 
game,  the  Biggs  were  provided  with 
limousine  service  and  free  accommoda- 
tions at  the  Carbondale  Holiday  Inn. 

Also  on  Saturday,  the  New  American 
Ragtime  Ensemble  presented  a  show. 
The  talents  of  the  SIU-C  community 
were  displayed  in  a  free  concert  by  the 
University  Choir  that  evening  and  the 
"Dessert  Cabaret"  featured  acts  by  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff. 

When  Sunday  rolled  around,  Mom 
and  Dad  began  the  trek  home,  leaving 
their  sons  and  daughters  with  a  replen- 
ished supply  of  money,  cookies  and  love. 


A 
New 

Tradition 


After  years  of  planning,  a  new  organ- 
ization appeared  at  SIU-C  in  1983 — the 
Parents  Association. 

"For  five  years,  we  have  pursued  this 
idea.  At  the  University  of  Illinois  there  is 
a  Moms'  Association,  and  that  has  be- 
come well  institutionalized  and  very 
successful  along  with  a  Dads'  Associ- 
ation," said  Bruce  Swinburne,  vice-pres- 
ident of  student  affairs.  "We  did  not 
want  a  moms'  or  dads'  association  but  a 
parents'  association  and  after  considering 
it  for  a  period  of  time  we  decided  to 
move  ahead  with  it  this  year." 

"At  the  U  of  I,  it  is  almost  automatic 
when  a  parent  takes  their  son  or  daugh- 
ter to  school  that  they  join  the  moms'  or 
dads'  association,"  said  Tom  Hadley  of 
the  Office  of  Student  Development  and 
the  coordinator  of  Parents  Association. 
"In  the  future,  we  hope  to  have  the 
same  kind  of  success  that  they  have  had 
and  hope  that  it  would  be  just  an 
assumed  part  of  becoming  a  member  of 
the  SIU  family." 

Another  reason  for  the  development 
of  the  Parents  Association  was  the  hope 
of  improving  the  University's  student  re- 
tention rate. 


"We  have  the  highest  freshmen  to 
sophomore  and  highest  junior  to  senior 
retention  rate  among  the  state  univer- 
sities and  I  think  our  total  retention  rate 
is  the  top  in  Illinois,"  Swinburne  said. 

"We  are  not  sitting  still  in  this  area," 
he  added.  "We  have  two  new  programs 
and  both  are  designed  to  help  with  our 
retention  efforts.  One  is  the  Parents  As- 
sociation and  the  other  is  the  Maximum 
Academic  Growth  in  College  program." 

"We  want,  through  our  Parents  Asso- 
ciation, for  parents  to  be  aware  of  what 
is  taking  place  on  campus.  They  need  to 
find  out  how  we  can  be  supportive  of 
them  and  we  need  to  know  how  they 
can  be  supportive  of  us,"  Swinburne 
said. 

"Both  programs  are  geared  towards 
providing  the  most  positive  campus  en- 
vironment possible  for  our  students,"  he 
said. 

The  Parents  Association  is  based  in  the 
Office  of  Student  Development  and  is 
funded  through  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs. 

"The  Office  of  Student  Development 
sent  approximately  12,000  to  13,000  news- 
letters to  parents  of  undergraduate  stu- 
dents announcing  Parents  Association  in 
the  middle  of  July,"  Hadley  said. 


By  late  October,  more  than  700  fam- 
ilies had  joined  the  association.  "Many 
initially  joined  after  receiving  the  news- 
letter while  others  joined  either  during 
freshman  orientation  or  Parents  Day 
weekend,"  he  said. 

"The  primary  goal  of  the  association  is 
to  enhance  open  lines  of  communication 
between  the  parents  and  SIU.  The  model 
applies  to  the  high  school  and  the 
elementary  level  that  when  parents  take 
an  active  interest  in  their  child's  educa- 
tion, the  child  will  persist  in  school," 
Hadley  said.  "This  could  easily  be  ap- 
plied to  the  coilegejevel.  The  more  that 
parents  understand  what  is  going  on  at 
SIU  and  what  it's  like  to  be  a  student  at 
SIU,  the  more  support  they  can  give. 
Hopefully,  the  student  will  feel  that 
support  and  will  eventually  graduate, 
which  is  a  primary  goal  of  the  Parents 
Association,"  he  said. 

"Some  other  goals  of  the  association 
are  to  provide  a  social  outlet  for  parents. 
This  would  let  them  feel  a  better  linkage 
with  the  University  including  those  who 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  be  so  in  the 
past,"  he  said. 


Parents  who  join  receive  specific  dis- 
counts for  Saluki  athletic  games  and  for 
Celebrity  Series  events  on  campus.  A 
special  arrangement  with  Carbondale 
Holiday  Inn  allows  lower  rates  for  motel 
rooms.  Parents  who  take  advantage  of 
these  opportunities  can  easily  pay  for 
the  membership  fee  of  $10,  Hadley 
added. 

A  quarterly  newsletter — Insight — will 
have  a  calendar  of  events  giving  impor- 
tant academic  dates  and  deadlines.  The 
newsletter  also  has  articles  on  academic 
programs,  student  life  and  other  activities 
on  campus,  Hadley  said. 

"About  90  percent  of  our  members 
are  from  Illinois  with  the  majority  of 
them  coming  from  the  Chicagoland  area, 
Hadley  said. 

"We  have  no  foreign  parents,"  Hadley 
said.  "Many  undergraduate  foreign  stu- 
dents list  only  their  Carbondale  address, 
so  we  are  unable  to  reach  their  parents." 

The  Parents  Association  serves  three 
regions  in  Illinois.  Eugene  and  Donna 
Biggs  of  Murphysboro,  who  were  named 
1983  Parents  of  the  Day,  volunteered  to 
lead  the  southern  region  for  the  associ- 
ation. 
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"We  volunteered  as  a  couple  who 
could  help  with  anything  that  needed  to 
be  done,"  Mrs.  Biggs  said.  The  Biggs  had 
been  contemplating  membership  in  the 
Parents  Association  when  their  daughter 
Gay's  essay  won  them  the  Parents  of  the 
Day  honor. 

"People  are  capable  of  really  great 
things,"  Swinburne  said.  "If  we  just  let 
them  develop  and  encourage  them  to 
develop  the  association,  they  will  come 
up  with  ways  to  support  the  University 
which  are  unthinkable  at  this  time.  So,  I 
hope  I'm  a  catalyst  to  free  that 
potential." 

"When  the  parents  themselves  begin 
to  organize,  with  officers,  and  they  be- 
come less  dependent  on  the  Office  of 
Student  Development,  then  I  will  con- 
sider it  a  success,"  Swinburne  said. 
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Tradition,  spirit,  parades,  football  and 
coming  home  were  clearly  reflected  in 
the  theme  of  SlU-C's  1983  Homecoming, 
"Return  of  the  Alumni." 

Football  was  foremost  in  many  minds 
as  fans  and  alumni  waited  to  see  if  the 
Salukis  could  pull  off  their  tenth  straight 
victory  of  the  season  against  the  Illinois 
State  Redbirds.  As  the  Salukis  ran  off  the 
field  with  a  28-26  win,  the  fans  ran  off 
the  field  with  the  goal  posts  yelling  "SIU! 
SIU!" 

About  17,000  spectators  witnessed  the 
Salukis'  Homecoming  victory  under  clear 
blue  skies  at  McAndrew  Stadium  and 
2,000  more  watched  from  the  hill  and 
tailgate  parties.  The  saying  of  the  day 
seemed  to  be  "How  'bout  them  dawgs?" 
Yes,  football  fever  was  a  common  afflic- 
tion. 

Homecoming  events  unofficially  be- 
gan Thursday  night  with  a  bonfire  near 
Bailey  Hall.  Official  events  began  Friday 
night  in  Student  Center  Ballroom  D 
when  the  Laughing  Stock  Comedy 
Troupe  from  Chicago  gave  a  free,  im- 


provisational  comedy  act  and  the  jazz 
ensemble  Northwind  gave  a  free  concert 
in  the  Roman  Room.  Other  activities 
included  a  parade,  the  election  of  Home- 
coming King  and  Queen,  and  contests 
for  window  painting  and  banner  making. 
Saturday  was  the  big  day,  opening 
with  a  parade  at  9:30  a.m.  The  two-and- 
a-half  hour  event  started  at  Main  Street 
and  traveled  south  on  Illinois  Avenue 
until  it  reached  McAndrew  Stadium. 
Grand  Marshal  of  the  parade  was  Gus 
Bode,  whose  enlightening  statements 
have  appeared  on  the  front  of  the  Da//y 


Egyptian  for  28  years.  The  Marching 
Salukis  led  the  way  with  the  SIU  fight 
song  blaring  to  the  spirited  shouts  of 
"We're  No.  1"  and  "How  'bout  them 
dawgs?" 

Twenty-nine  high  school  bands  from 
Illinois  and  Missouri  marched  down  the 
Strip  playing  songs  and  drumming  dif- 
ferent cadences. 

One  instrument  rarely  seen  in  a 
marching  band  was  featured  by  Flora 
(III.)  High  School.  An  organ  rolled  down 
the  street  with  the  band  and  added  a 
classy  touch  to  its  rendition  of  the  main 
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theme  to  "Star  Wars." 

Judges  presented  first  place  to  the  in- 
ternational aviation  fraternity  Alpha  Eta 
Rho  for  "Welcoming  Alumni  from  all 
Galaxies"  with  an  Illinois  State  Redbird 
being  shot  down  by  a  flying  Saluki. 

The  Delta  Chi  fraternity  and  the  Alpha 
Gamma  Delta  sorority  took  second  place 
with  their  float  also  depicting  a  Redbird 
being  shot  down. 

Third  place  went  to  the  fraternity 
Sigma  Tau  Gamma  for  their  float  of  a 
Saluki  chewing  on  a  Redbird  and  saying 
simply  that  "Redbirds  are  Deadbirds." 


On  a  more  serious  note  was  the  float 
entered  by  the  SIU-C  Veterans  Club. 
The  float's  purpose  was  to  remind  every- 
one of  the  2,500  unaccounted-for  pris- 
oners of  war  reported  missing  in  action 
in  Southeast  Asia.  The  float  showed  an 
American  soldier  locked  in  a  bamboo 
cage  with  a  message  on  the  side  asking 
"Homecoming  1983 — When  Will  They 
Have  Theirs?" 

Another  float  protested  the  cleaning 
of  Thompson  Woods  early  in  the  fall  of 
1983.  Several  men  carrying  chainsaws 
walked  in  front  of  a  van  covered  with 
honeysuckle  vines  and  a  sign  that  read 
"Return  of  the  Undergrowth,"  while  a 
few  people  dressed  as  squirrels  ran 
around  pleading,  "Save  me,  save  me." 

Whereas  most  floats  throw  out  the 
traditional  candy  and  gum,  the  occupants 
of  the  huge  Miller  beer  bottle  threw 
hats  and  plastic  cups  that  said  "Welcome 
to  Miller  Time." 

But  the  excitement  didn't  stop  there. 
At  the  football  game  the  tailgate  parties 
were  in  full  swing.  In  the  pre-game 
show,  the  Marching  Salukis  marched  and 
the  Saluki  Shakers  shook.  The  band  re- 
turned for  halftime  and  the  1983  Home- 
coming King  and  Queen  were  crowed. 

Jeanette  Wey,  an  Alpha  Gamma  Delta 
sorority  member,  and  Jim  Miller,  an 
Alpha  Tau  Omega  fraternity  member, 
were  crowned  royalty.  Wey  is  a  junior 
clothing  and  textiles  major  from  Hey- 
worth,  III.  Miller  is  a  junior  from  St. 
Charles,  III.,  majoring  in  interior  design. 
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Kathy  Storino 


The  typical  Student  Life  Advisor  is  a 
student  clad  in  maroon  shirt  and  white 
visor  who  helps  new  students  move  in 
and  gives  tours  of  campus. 

But  SLAs  are  more  than  just  luggage 
haulers  and  tour  guides.  They  help  new 
students  adjust  to  SIU-C. 

"One  of  incoming  students'  biggest 
concerns  is  how  they  are  going  to  find 
their  classes,"  said  Carole  Byers,  sopho- 
more in  visual  communication  design. 

Parents  and  new  students  explored  old 
and  new  campus  with  an  SLA  who 
pointed  out  buildings  and  points  of 
interest. 

Barbara  Schook,  graduate  student  for 
student  orientation  programs,  said  stu- 
dents are  not  so  lost  when  they  start 
school  because  the  tours  benefit  students 
by  directing  them  to  class  buildings. 

5b 


The  SLA's  role  in 
the  New  Student 
Orientation  Program. 
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Another  successful  orientation  activity 
was  "Time  Out  at  the  Rec,"  which 
"presented  a  part  of  the  University  that 
students,  hopefully,  will  use  frequently," 
Schook  said.  At  least  2,000  people  at- 
tended this  event,  which  gave  informa- 
tion about  the  Student  Recreation 
Center. 

At  the  "Priority  One  Open  House," 
another  activity  that  at  least  2,000  stu- 
dents attended,  students  danced  to  live 
music  and  met  other  new  students. 

The  Watermelon  Fest,  the  Ice  Cream 
Social  and  the  Meet  Your  Dean  programs 
were  also  offered  to  new  students. 

Though  activities  play  an  important 
role  in  the  positive  force  of  the  orienta- 
tion program,  the  SLAs  play  a  more  im- 
portant role,  Schook  said.  A  good  SLA 
will  guarantee  student  participation.  A 
good  SLA  must  be  enthusiastic  and  proud 
of  the  University. 
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"SLAs  make  or  break  the  program," 
Schook  said. 

SLA  Susan  Allen,  junior  in  administra- 
tive sciences,  said  most  new  students  are 
somewhat  nervous  and  apprehensive 
when  they  first  arrive  at  the  University.  It 
is  the  SLA's  duty  to  try  to  make  each 
student  feel  comfortable  by  the  end  of 
the  week. 

An  SLA  cannot  treat  every  student  in 
the  same  way.  Some  need  more  atten- 
tion and  more  time  to  adjust.  "Each  stu- 
dent is  individual,"  Allen  said,  "and  you 
have  to  make  a  personal  orientation  for 
each  student." 

According  to  Tom  Allen,  coordinator 
for  student  orientation  programs,  SLAs 
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have  two  requirements — the  SLA  has  to 
like  being  at  SIU-C  and  the  SLA  must 
like  helping  people. 

SLAs  must  also  have  an  awareness  of 
programs  offered  at  SIU-C  and  are  also 
usually  involved  in  other  activities, 
Schook  said. 

According  to  Dan  Nadler,  another 
graduate  assistant  for  student  orientation 
programs,  being  an  SLA  is  a  self-fulfilling 
activity.  "You're  a  better  person  because 
you  helped  some  people,"  Nadler  said. 

Byers  said  she  became  better  at  talking 
to  people  through  her  SLA  experience. 
"The  reason  I  did  it  (became  an  SLA)  in 
the  first  place  was  I  wanted  to  meet  new 
people,"  Byers  said.  "I  know  how  new 
students  feel  when  they  first  come  here." 

Not  only  did  Byers  meet  more  people 
and  learn  how  to  talk  to  them  better, 
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but  she  also  learned  more  about  SIU-C 
as  a  school,  she  said. 

"Being  an  SLA,  I  learned  a  lot  about 
myself  and  gained  a  lot  of  self-confi- 
dence," Allen  said.  She  still  keeps  in 
touch  with  her  students  and,  during 
orientation,  organized  activities  with  her 
students  that  didn't  concern  orientation. 

SLAs  are  not  the  only  people  getting  a 
reward  from  the  program.  Mark  Vershay, 
transfer  student  in  paralegal  studies,  said 
the  program  was  very  informative.  "I 
probably  would  have  had  problems  find- 
ing my  classes  if  it  weren't  for  the 
campus  tour,"  Vershay  said. 

Laurie  Odle.  freshman  with  an  unde- 
cided major,  lives  in  a  girls'  dormitory 
and  liked  the  idea  of  the  groups  consist- 
ing of  both  guys  and  girls,  she  said.  It 
gave  her  the  opportunity  to  meet  mem- 
bers of  the  opposite  sex.  Odle  said  she 
also  made  many  friends  she  never  would 
have  made  without  the  program. 

One  group  of  people  that  no  one 
hears  about  is  the  Team  Captains  who 
come  six  days  before  orientation  begins 
and  give  the  SLAs  helpful  knowledge  of 
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the  orientation  program.  They  take  SLAs 
on  campus  tours  and  teach  them  the 
ropes  of  being  an  SLA. 

"An  SLA  is  to  a  freshman  as  a  Team 
Captain  is  to  SLAs,"  Byers  said. 

The  orientation  program  looks  at  the 
transition  students  have  to  make,  Schook 
said,  and  creates  a  more  detailed,  elab- 
orate welcome  for  new  in-coming  stu- 
dents. 

"We  see  orientation  as  a  significant 
thing  for  freshmen,"  said  Allen.  During 
this  period  freshmen  will  begin  to  won- 
der whether  college  or  SIU-C  is  for 
them.  He  said  orientation  helps  keep 
students  at  SIU-C. 


Events 


Whatever 
Floats  your  boat 


If  you  roll  back  the  calendar  and  lit- 
erally turn  back  the  clock  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Halloween  in  Carbondale  had 
moved  from  late  fall  to  late  spring.  Good 
or  bad,  it  looks  like  Octoberfest-in-April 
has  moved  to  the  springtime  for  good. 

The  11th  annual  Cardboard  Boat  Re- 
gatta was  a  smashing  success  which  en- 
sures headaches  for  administrators  and 
promises  hangovers  for  generations  of 
students  to  come.  Perhaps  David  Letter- 
man,  the  crowned  prince  of  late-night 
comedy,  sums  it  up  best  when  he  spouts, 
"This  is  more  fun  than  human  beings 
should  be  allowed  to  have." 

The  boat  regatta  became  what  one 
friend  labeled  a  "national  media  event," 
though  the  racers  didn't  make  it  past  the 
network  editing  rooms.  Media  from  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Memphis 
and  all  local  network  stations  pulled  out 
their  dusty-but-trusty  roadmaps  and  fol- 
lowed the  blue  highways  to  Southern 
Illinois. 
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Boat  Regatta 


KENNEDY 


KENNEDY 


Not  long  after  the  boats  hit  the  water 
and  the  first  cases  of  beer  died  a  slow 
death  the  first  score  of  the  day  hit  the 
talley  board — Campus  Lake  1,  Boaters  0. 
But  in  all  the  day  ended  with  a  fair  share 
of  those  who  managed  to  reach  shore 
safe  but  not  necessarily  sound  and  dry. 
Still,   a    graveyard    of   cardboard    soggy 
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Boat  Regatta 


Boat  Regatta 
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enough  to  pass  for  Domino's  Pizza 
formed  by  the  end  of  the  April  28th 
event. 

"Everyone  always  jokes  about  going 
to  see  the  submarine  races — well,  now 
you've  seen  one,"  said  Richard  Archer, 
originator  of  the  regatta  in  1974  and  a 
professor  in  comprehensive  planning  and 
design. 

Winning  was  not  the  point  of  the 
day's  events — having  a  good  time  was. 
And  measuring  from  the  amount  of  de- 
bris left  on  Sunday,  that  was  no  problem 
for  the  serious  fan  and  funsters,  too. 

If  boaters  came  to  win  it  was  not  the 
best  built  craft  they  were  probably  after. 
Instead  it  was  the  Titantic  Award.  Like 
game  shows  where  the  host  rewards  the 
contestant  who  acts  the  craziest,  so  was 
the  purpose  of  the  Titantic  Award. 

That  honor  went  to  Andy  Gruber,  a 
senior  in  the  School  of  Technical  Careers, 
whose  gear  mechanism  separated  from 
his  boat's  pontoons  before  be  went  down 
in  the  middle  of  a  race. 
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Events 


Springfest 


Fun  and 

Fanfare  by  the 
Fountain 


Sometimes  it  takes  an  event  like  Spring- 
fest to  bring  out  the  best  side  of  stu- 
dents— SIU-C  students  in  particular. 

It  is  also  events  such  as  this  that  teach 
us  amazing  things.  For  instance,  we  have 
a  sophomore  in  advertising  who  can  wolf 
down  a  hot  dog  in  8.87  seconds.  That's 
not  exactly  material  for  "That's  Incredi- 
ble," but  it  sure  beats  watching  the  "Wide 
World  of  Sports"  on  a  90-degree  Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Mark  Pasinnik  was  that  advertising 
major  who  downed  the  dog  in  under 
nine  seconds.  The  hot  dogs  came  cour- 
tesy of  Jackson's  Chicago  Style  Hotdogs. 

Two  big  events  were  king  and  queen 
at  this  year's  Springfest. 

A  "Laugh  Like  Larry  'Bud'  Melman 
Contest"  drew  large  numbers  of  con- 
testants and  a  little  controversy.  One 
person  said  he  entered  the  contest  simply 
because  he  was  thirsty  and  wanted  the 
free  Coke  that  was  being  offered  to 
participants. 

Kyle  Englert,  a  sophomore  in  political 
science,  took  first  in  the  Bud  Melman 
sound-alike  contest.  "I  was  broke  and  I 
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was  hungry  and  they  made  it  a  contest 
of  athletic  skill  rather  than  what  the 
event  was  supposed  to  be,"  one  entrant 
pleaded  later  to  the  Da/7y  Egyptian. 

You  can't  please  all  the  people  all  the 
time,  but  Springfest  seemed  to  please 
most  of  the  5,000  or  so  in  the  crowd 
who  came  and  went  all  day  on  April  28. 
Though  the  second  annual  event  collided 
with  the  Cardboard  Boat  Regatta  they 
only  seemed  to  compliment  each  other, 
building  crowds  at  both  events. 

The  only  thing  that  Springfest  lacked 
was  official  sponsors. 

The  summer  Olympics  have  their 
sponsors — McDonald's,  IBM  and  Levi 
Strauss  Co. — and  the  Boat  Regatta  had  a 
slew  of  official  sponsors. 

By  the  time  the  boats  hit  the  water 
there  were  sponsors  like  the  official 
flower  shop,  pub,  bar,  radio  station, 
memory  saver  for  the  day. 

One  of  the  most  humorous  contests 
was  the  "Jeopardized  Trivia"  table,  where 
answers  were  given  and  contestants  were 
asked  to  provide  the  question. 

Answer.  When  the  Cubs  win  the  pen- 
nant. 

Question.  When  will  Carbondale  lose 
its  party  reputation? 

Answer.  A  Barry  Manilow  concert. 

Question.  Name  a  legal  downer. 
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Springfest 
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Tribute  to 
Harold  McFarlin 


It  was  a  spring  of  hope,  a  summer  of  celebration  and  an 
autumn  of  sadness. 

Harold  McFarlin's  fight  for  life  captured  the  attention  of 
Southern  Illinois  in  1983,  and,  when  the  47-year-old  history  pro- 
fessor died  in  October,  a  part  of  the  community  which  pulled 
together  to  give  him' a  new  heart  died  too. 

When  news  of  McFarlin's  dying  heart  became  known  in 
spring,  hundreds  of  Southern  Illinois  residents  donated  their 
time,  materials  and  money  to  the  Harold  McFarlin  Heart  Trans- 
plant fund. 

McFarlin,  whose  specialty  was  Russian  history,  suffered  a 
massive  heart  attack  in  1980  and  was  forced  to  quit  teaching. 
His  attempt  to  make  a  comeback  failed  as  his  heart  continued 
to  weaken.  Lacking  the  funds  to  pay  for  the  needed  heart 
transplant  and  the  time  to  save  any  money,  McFarlin  took  his 
plight  to  the  public  in  March — and  the  public  responded. 

With  the  cost  of  McFarlin's  life-saving  operation,  which  wasn't 
covered  by  faculty  health  insurance,  estimated  at  $80,000  and 
doctors  giving  him  less  than  a  year  to  live,  Carbondale  rallied  to 
the  call  of  "have  a  Heart  for  Harold." 

A  local  florist  donated  1,000  carnations  for  fund-raising  pur- 
poses and  a  pub  on  the  Strip  hosted  all-night  happy  hour  with 
each  $2  admission  going  toward  Harold's  operation.  There  were 
dinners  and  dances  at  the  Carbondale  Eagles  and  Elks  clubs,  a 
"cut-a-thon"  a  local  beauty  salon,  car  washes  and  raffles  by 
various  student  groups  and  a  back  massage  session  at  the 
Physical  Therapy  Department. 

Enough  money  was  raised  by  May  so  that  McFarlin  could 
travel  to  Stanford  University  Medical  Center  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
for  preliminary  testing.  In  the  end,  more  than  $60,000  was 
raised — enough,  with  a  grant  from  the  medical  center,  to  pay 
for  the  heart  transplant. 

On  Aug.  13,  a  suitable  donor  heart  was  found  and  implanted 
at  the  medical  center,  and  Harold  seemed  on  the  road  to 
recovery.  He  stayed  in  the  hospital  for  several  weeks,  under- 
going an  intense  and  closely-monitored  physical  therapy  pro- 
gram. Doctors  said  he  was  making  good  progress,  and  McFarlin's 
spirits  were  high.  "I've  got  a  good  toe-hold  on  my  new  heart," 
he  said  in  a  telephone  interview  in  late  August.  "Or  rather,  it 
has  a  good  toe-hold  on  me." 

McFarlin  was  determined  to  live — and  to  return  to  thank  the 
people  of  Southern  Illinois  for  giving  him  a  new  lease  on  life. 

"Dying  is  easy,"  he  said  a  few  weeks  after  the  operation.  "Life 
you  have  to  fight  for.  Most  people  with  heart  diseases  die.  The 
ones  who  live  are  the  ones  who  fight  and  who  have  people 
backing  them  and  fighting  with  them." 

Harold  has  the  will  to  live  and  he  certainly  had  people 
backing  him.  And  although  he  didn't  live  to  personally  express 
the  gratitude  that  he  held  for  the  people  of  Southern  Illinois, 
he  lived  long  enough  to  fulfill  part  of  his  dream. 
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During  the  two  weeks  prior  to  his  death,  McFarlin  was  living 
on  his  own  with  a  healthy  heart,  outside  of  the  medical  center. 
His  sister,  Marguerite  Buntrock,  stayed  with  Harold  in  Palo  Alto 
from  July  until  his  body  suddenly  rejected  his  newly-implanted 
heart.  Although  saddened  by  her  brother's  death,  Marguerite 
said  she  takes  comfort  in  knowing  that  Harold  was  able — at 
least  for  a  short  time — to  realize  his  dream  of  living  with  a  new 
heart.  She  said  that  during  the  two  weeks  prior  to  his  death, 
Harold  was  as  happy  as  he  had  been  all  his  life. 

"He  saw  his  dream  come  true,"  she  said.  "And  it  was  only 
because  of  all  of  you  that  it  was  possible." 

Friends  and  relatives  knew  that  heart  transplants  are  risky  and 
that  rejection  of  a  new  heart  can  come  at  any  time.  Still,  the 
news  of  Harold's  death  was  a  shock. 

"I  think  we  were  all  startled  by  the  news,"  said  Robert 
Hallissey,  who  helped  coordinate  the  fund-raising  effort.  "We 
all  expected  to  see  him  again  in  Carbondale,  and  so  did  he." 
But  Hallissey  and  others  agreed  with  Harold's  sister  that  the 
residents  of  Southern  Illinois  should  be  proud  that  they  enabled 
Harold  to  travel  to  Stanford  and  temporarily  realize  his  dream. 

"I  think  he  saw  the  real  beauty  of  the  way  the  community 
pulled  together  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  get  out  there," 
Hallissey  said. 

Carbondale  Mayor  Helen  Westberg  agreed. 

"It's  sad  that  it  did  not  turn  out  the  way  we  had  hoped  it 
would,"  she  said.  "We  all  will  feel  a  loss  in  that  regard.  But  we 
all  gained  from  the  united  effort  to  bring  about  the  finances 
that  helped  make  his  operation  possible." 

Several  members  of  Harold's  family  expressed  similar  senti- 
ments at  a  memorial  service  held  for  Harold  on  campus  on 
October  12.  His  sister.  Marguerite,  said  she  will  never  forget  the 
generosity  and  kindness  displayed  by  the  residents  of  Southern 
Illinois. 

"They  will  always  be  in  my  heart,"  she  told  a  group  of  about 
100  people  who  gathered  to  celebrate  Harold's  battle  for  life. 
"I'm  going  to  take  all  their  love  and  support  home  with  me. 
The  last  week  he  was  alive,  all  Harry  talked  about  was  coming 
back  home  and  giving  his  love  to  all  these  people.  All  I  can  do 
is  say  'thank  you'  on  behalf  of  Harry." 

Harold's  brother,  Clyde,  again  stressed  that  people  should 
not  consider  Harold's  death  a  failure. 

"He  was  filled  with  hope,  he  was  filled  with  the  prospect  of 
the  future,"  he  said,  "and  he  had  life.  The  end  was  sudden  and 
the  end  was  tragic,  but  the  life  was  full. 

"You  gave  him  life,  and  that's  the  thought  I'd  like  to  leave 
with  each  of  you,  wherever  you  are.  You  shared  in  life  and  you 
should  carry  on  that  same  spirit  and  live  life  to  its  fullest." 

Harold  surely  would  agree. 


McFarlin 


MacVicar 

Remmembers 

Delyte  Morris 


Former  SIU  President  Delyte  Morris,  who  is  credited  for 
taking  SIU  from  a  small  teacher's  college  to  a  major  university, 
was  a  "venturist"  who  was  excited  and  entranced  by  the  idea  of 
undertaking  projects  with  a  high  chance  of  failure,  according  to 
Robert  MacVioar,  former  SIU  chancellor  and  vice  president  for 
academic  affairs. 

MacVicar  said  Morris  liked  to  break  traditions,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  "to  play  it  safe  is  a  guarantee  of  mediocrity."  Morris 
thought  a  university  would  only  become  great  if  its  adminis- 
trators were  willing  to  take  risks,  MacVicar  said  in  an  SIU-C 
Founder's  Day  address  April  13. 

"Morris  was  shaped  by  several  crucial  concepts — he  was  a 
Methodist,  a  regionalist,  an  internationalist,  a  humanist,  a  futur- 
ist, and  a  venturist,"  he  said.  MacVicar's  remarks  were  titled, 
"The  Future  to  Share,"  and  he  praised  Morris  for  his  "vision  to 
see  what  the  future  would  be  like,  and  his  capacity  to  create  an 
institution  to  serve  the  needs  of  that  future." 

MacVicar  came  to  SIU-C  in  1964  after  being  graduate  school 
dean  and  vice  president  for  academic  affairs  at  Oklahoma  State 
University.  Morris  learned  of  him  from  Jack  Grinnell,  then  the 
retiring  SIU  vice  president  for  operations,  who  had  met  Mac- 
Vicar at  OSU  on  a  "scouting  trip"  of  the  universities  in  the 
South  and  Midwest,  he  said. 

Morris  provided  a  private  plane  to  take  MacVicar  to  visit  SIU- 
C,  and  later  took  him  to  Kentucky  Lake  to  convince  him  to  join 
the  SIU-C  administration.  He  said  Morris  was  a  good  salesman, 
and  he  had  a  way  of  getting  things  done. 

"Morris  had  a  way  of  convincing  you  that  what  he  wanted 
you  to  do  was  what  you  really  wanted  to  do.  He  was  an  all 
pervasive  person,  and  what  he  wanted  was  what  he  usually 
got,"  MacVicar  said. 

SIU  in  the  '60s  was  an  "exciting  place.  We  (the  administra- 
tion) were  trying  to  do  the  impossible,"  he  said,  referring  to  the 
four  years  when  SlU-Edwardsville  and  SIU-C  were  one 
university. 

MacVicar,  who  will  retire  this  year  as  president  of  Oregon 
State  University,  said  he  was  greatly  influenced  by  Morris'  ideas. 

Morris'  concepts  created  a  philosophy  at  SIU-C  which  con- 
tinues to  this  day.  Just  as  Morris  the  Methodist  believed  a 
relationship  with  diety  could  produce  perfection,  Morris  be- 
lieved that  education  could  change  a  person  so  they  could  lead 
a  higher,  better  and  nobler  life,  MacVicar  said.  Morris  the 
humanist  "realized  the  need  for  a  new  system  for  the  solution 
of  economic  and  social  problems,"  and  he  diverted  substantial 
resources  to  create  and  maintain  the  Library  of  Living  Philos- 
ophers, part  of  Special  Collections  at  Morris  Library. 

Morris 


"Before  students  leave  SIU-C,  Morris  thought  students  should 
have  an  understanding  of  philosophy,  religion  and  literature." 

As  a  humanist  Morris  was  committed  to  ensuring  SIU  was 
accessible  to  anyone  who  wanted  a  college  education,  MacVicar 
said.  A  decade  before  it  became  popular  or  was  named,  Morris 
was  using  affirmative  action  to  bring  a  remarkable  number  of 
black  students  to  the  University. 

By  the  1960s  SIU  had  the  largest  number  of  black  students  of 
any  integrated  institution  in  the  nation,  perhaps  the  world.  It 
was  a  remarkable  contribution,  MacVicar  said. 

Morris  had  an  unwaivering  commitment  to  what  he  called 
"habilitation;"  accepting  educationally  disadvantaged  students 
from  a  ghetto  or  small  rural  school  and  providing  courses  to 
catch  them  up  with  their  peers.  Morris  took  steps  to  ensure 
that  admissions  standards  were  not  culturally  biased  or  arbitrary. 

"SIU  was  providing  student  work-study  opportunities  in  the 
1950s  and  '60s,  long  before  the  federal  government  decided 
that  was  a  very  appropriate  means  to  provide  substantial  support 
to  aid  students,"  MacVicar  added. 

Morris  was  a  regionalist.  He  was  from  Southern  Illinois  and 
he  knew  its  problems,  MacVicar  said.  Morris  wanted  the  Uni- 
versity to  provide  service  to  Southern  Illinois  and  job  training 
for  its  young. 

"It's  impossible  to  talk  about  Delyte  Morris  without  talking 
about  the  future — he  was  a  futurist,"  MacVicar  said.  He  said  he 
and  other  SIU  administrators  in  the  '60s  were  sometimes  reluc- 
tant to  follow  Morris'  lead. 

"We  didn't  have  his  (Morris')  vision  of  the  future,  he  was 
always  looking  beyond  the  horizon,  and  some  of  the  things  he 
talked  about  were  tough  for  us  to  understand,"  MacVicar  said. 
"He  was  not  building  for  a  decade,  he  was  building  for  what  we 
were  going  to  need  for  the  next  century." 

John  Stewart 
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Recreation  of  the  witticism  of  Gus  Bode  was 
provided  by  illustrator  Bob  Tipton.  All  Guses 
appearing  in  the  Obelisk  II  are  reproduced,  by 
permission,  from  the  Daily  Egyptian. 


Gus 


Sherry  Chisenhall 

He's  a  27th-year  undergraduate  who 
holds  the  record  for  holding  the  most 
records. 

Neither  a  Saluki  athlete  nor  a  budding 
genius,  he's  merely  a  Da/7y  Egyptian  staff 
writer.  He's  three  inches  tall.  His  com- 
mentary hits  the  front  page  of  the  news- 
paper everyday.  His  name  is  Gus  Bode. 

Gus  holds  records  for  longest  enroll- 
ment as  an  undergraduate,  longest  em- 
ployment as  a  Da/7y  Egyptian  staffer,  most 
bylines  by  a  DE  writer  and  least  copy 
produced  in  the  longest  time. 

The  miniature  sass  launched  his  jour- 
nalistic career  in  1956.  He  jumped  aboard 
the  newspaper  with  the  help  of  School 
of  Journalism  Director  Howard  Rusk 
Long  and  the  publication's  Faculty  Ad- 
viser Charles  Clayton. 

The  Egyptian  was  a  weekly  then,  and 
Gus  contributed  two  or  three  of  his  wit- 
ticisms per  issue.  When  the  paper  went 
to  offset  printing  and  daily  publication, 
Gus  comfortably  slid  into  a  full-time  job 
as  a  staff  sage. 

With  the  aid  of  a  staff  cartoonist,  Gus 
became  a  visible  figure.  Now,  the  draw- 
ing of  the  tiny  newsman  is  selected  from 
a  file  each  night.  His  facial  features  are 
never  seen.  He  isn't  into  fads  and  never 
wore  wire-rimmed  glasses,  although  he 
sported  bell-bottomed  pants  until  they 
came  back  into  style. 

Gus'  beginnings  are  about  as  obscure 
as  his  countenance.  According  to  a  DE 
file  story  from  the  late  60s,  Gus  was 
discovered  through  his  scrawlings  on 
walls  around  the  SIU-C  campus. 

Gus  Bode 


Says.. 

Gus  holds  no  target  sacred.  No 
one  is  immune  from  his  barbs. 


When  Clayton  asked  if  the  school  had 
a  mascot  similar  to  the  "Kilroy  "  figure 
that  had  accompanied  the  Army  into 
World  War  II,  he  was  introduced  to  Gus. 

Clayton  signed  the  employment  ap- 
plication and  life  hasn't  been  the  same 
for  administrators  and  other  news  figures 
since. 

Gus  has  managed  to  step  on  quite  a 
few  toes  in  his  tenure  on  the  campus 
paper. 

The  entire  female  population,  for  one. 
Gus  once  quipped  that  if  God  had  meant 
for  women  to  be  equal,  he  would  have 
made  them  men.  That  statement  didn't 
sit  well  with  Carbondale  women  who 
branded  Gus  a  male  chauvinist. 

The  sharp-penned  journalist  was  really 
in  the  doghouse,  or  henhouse,  when 
some  angry  women  released  live  chick- 
ens in  the  newsroom  after  Gus  had  re- 
ferred to  females  as  "chicks." 

He  also  alienated  the  freshman  popu- 
lation in  the  late  60s  when  he  cracked 
that  the  University  ought  to  buy  them 
Tinker  Toys  to  reduce  vandalism  in  the 
residence  halls.  Freshmen  called  a  boy- 
cott of  the  DE  and  started  an  alternate 
campus  news  organization  that  lasted  all 
of  one  issue. 

No  one  has  actually  seen  the  contro- 
versial commentator. 


DE  Managing  Editor  Bill  Harmon  is 
probably  his  closest  friend,  though,  and 
serves  as  Gus'  spokesman  to  answer  the 
irate  phone  calls  and  letters  directed 
toward  the  DE 's  most  radical  reporter. 

Harmon  has  claimed  that  although  the 
sketch  of  Gus  is  masculine,  no  one  can 
bo  sure  he  is  a  he.  Gus  is  not  the  voice 
oi  any  particular  group,  but  the  punster 
is  naturally  pro-student.  After  all,  he  has 
been  one  for  over  a  quarter  century. 

Gus  holds  no  target  sacred.  No  one  is 
immune  from  his  barbs.  The  tiny  jour- 
nalist shows  no  signs  of  planning  to 
graduate  or  move  on  to  other  extracur- 
ricular. 

He  has  weathered  several  storms,  in- 
cluding a  "Kill  Gus"  movement  in  the 
late  70s  that  started  when  some  students 
protested  that  Gus'  time  had  come  and 
he  should  move  along.  Gus  has  occa- 
sionally considered  taking  an  extensive 
vacation,  Harmon  noted. 

Whether  the  tongue-in-cheek  writer 
packs  up  for  some  R  and  R  remains  to 
be  seen  since  he  was,  as  usual,  unavail- 
able for  comment. 
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U.S.  forces  die 

fall  tragedy  in  Beirut 


Over  230  Marines  and  sailors  were 
killed  and  over  70  wounded  Oct.  9  in 
the  bombing  of  their  barracks  in  Beirut 
where  they  were  stationed  as  part  of 
multi  national  peace-keeping  effort. 

The  sleeping  Marines  were  killed  in 
the  early  morning  attack  when  a  suicide 
bomber  crashed  a  pickup  truck  full  of 
explosives  into  the  barricaded  lobby  of 
the  four-story  building. 

"I  haven't  seen  carnage  like  that  since 
Vietnam,"  Marine  spokesman  Major 
Robert  Jordan  said. 

"There  are  not  words  that  can  express 
our  sorrow  and  grief  over  the  loss  of 
those  splendid  young  men  and  the  injury 
to  so  many  others,"  President  Reagan 
said. 


On  Oct.  25,  U.S.  troops  invaded  the 
Caribbean  island  of  Grenada  to  protect 
Americans  there  and  restore  democracy 
in  the  Marxist-ruled  state.  Most  of  1,000 
Americans  were  medical  students  at  St. 
George's  University  Medical  School. 

"The  nightmare  of  our  hostages  in 
Iran  must  never  be  repeated,"  said  Rea- 
gan, who  ordered  the  invasion  because 
of  an  urgent  request  from  Grenada's 
neighbors  "that  we  join  them  in  a  mili- 
tary operation  to  restore  order  and 
democracy  in  Grenada  .  .  ." 

Eighteen  Americans  were  killed  and 
over  80  wounded  in  Grenada. 

In  a  similar  attack  the  same  morning, 
38  French  soliders  were  killed  and  15 
wounded.  The  Islamic  Revolutionary 
Movement  claimed  responsibility  for 
both  attacks. 

About  300  Marines  arrived  in  Beirut  to 
replace  their  comrades. 

Several  congressmen  demanded  that 
the  American  forces  be  removed  from 
Lebanon,  but  Reagan  said  "we  must  be 
more  determined  than  ever  that  they 
cannot  take  over  that  vital  and  strategic 


SHAW 

area  of  the  earth  or,  for  that  matter,  any 
other  part  of  the  earth." 

In  a  274-153  vote,  the  House  rejected 
a  proposed  amendment  to  remove 
money  for  American  peace-keeping 
troops  in  Lebanon,  a  move  that  would 
have  sent  servicemen  home  in  four 
months  and  rejected  Reagan's  Middle 
East  policy. 


PEDAL  POWER 

policy  restricts  cyclist 


In  November  the  University's  Traffic 
and  Parking  Committee  passed  new 
regulations  which  banned  bicyclists  from 
riding  through  the  Faner  Hall  breezeway. 
The  area  between  Faner  Hall  and  the 
Student  Center  was  also  declared  off 
limits  to  bicyclists  and  cyclists  must  yield 
to  pedestrians  at  all  times. 
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Somit  goes  east 

new  ties  result  from  trip 


Ties  with  China,  Hong  Kong,  Nepal 
and  Malaysia  were  strengthened  or 
newly  formed  after  President  Albert 
Somit's  fall  trip  to  those  countries. 

An  exchange  program  with  mainland 
China  may  begin  in  fall  of  1984  as  a 
result  of  the  trip. 

Four  Chinese  schools — Northeastern 
Normal  University,  Liaoning  University, 
Sichuan  University,  and  the  Beijing  For- 
eign Language  Institute — may  cooperate 
in  a  plan  to  have  up  to  six  SIU-C  faculty 
members  teach  English  in  China.  Other 
SIU-C  faculty  members  might  teach 
courses  such  as  computer  technology 
and  business  management  in  China. 

Chinese  university  faculty  could  come 
to  SIU-C  to  teach  Chinese  art,  history, 
mathematics  and  philosophy,  and  junior 
faculty  could  study  a  variety  of  subjects 
here.  The  Chinese  universities  would 
offer  scholarships  to  SIU-C  students  to 
study  there. 

Negotiations  were  also  begun  for  a 
student  exchange  program  with  the 
Chinese  University  in  Hong  Kong. 

Somit  and  Charles  Klasek,  director  of 
International  Education,  signed  a  con- 
tract with  Tribhuvan  University  in  Kat- 
mandu that  will  send  one  faculty  mem- 
ber a  year  to  Nepal  and  bring  three 
Nepalese  faculty  members  to  SIU-C,  in 
addition  to  exchange  of  students. 

In  Malaysia,  extension  of  the  Malaysian 
Air  Force  contract  with  SIU-C  was  dis- 
cussed, as  was  continuance  of  an  in- 
country  general  studies  program  by 
SIU-C. 


Delta  Chi  T-shirt 

controversial  project 


Selling  T-shirts  is  a  common  money- 
making  venture  for  clubs  in  the  weeks 
before  Halloween.  One  group's  shirt 
created  an  uproar  on  campus  because 
some  said  it  promoted  violence  against 
and  offended  women. 


The  shirt  being  sold  by  the  Delta  Chi 
fraternity  depicted  the  Grim  Reaper 
holding  the  blade  of  a  sickle  across  the 
bared  breasts  of  a  scantily-clad  woman. 
The  group  had  $5,200  invested  in  2,000 
shirts. 

"There  was  no  intent  on  our  part  to 
make  any  statement  about  women  and 
violence,"  said  Greg  Lacina,  Delta  Chi 
vice  president.  "We  had  no  intentions  of 
offending  anyone." 

Kurt  Hyzy.  fraternity  president,  said 
the  group  will  probably  choose  a  less 
controversial  design  in  1984. 
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Midwest  trashcan 

dump-pact  frowned  at 


Federal  law  moved  responsibility  for 
disposing  of  low-level  nuclear  waste  to 
the  state  level  in  1986. 

The  Midwest  Interstate  Low-Level 
Radioactive  Waste  Compact  would 
create  a  commission  of  representatives 
from  Illinois  and  14  other  states  to  choose 
a  disposal  site  for  low-level  waste. 

The  Illinois  General  Assembly  ap- 
proved an  amended  version  of  the  com- 
pact in  fall  of  1983,  but  lawmakers  feared 
that  other  states  who  had  already  passed 


the  original  version  of  the  compact 
would  not  approve  of  the  changes.  The 
compact  called  for  all  Midwest  states  to 
pass  identical  legislation  in  order  to  join 
the  compact. 

Illinois,  fourth  largest  generator  of 
low-level  waste  in  the  nation,  is  con- 
sidered a  prime  candidate  to  host  a 
dump  site. 

A  senate  committee  amendment  called 
for  citizen  participation  in  the  compact 
by  mandating  that  public  hearings  be 
held  in  any  state  designated  to  host  a 
dump  site.  A  host  state  would  open  a 
public  access  document  room  containing 
all  compact-related  materials. 

Another  change  called  for  adoption 
of  treatment,  storage  and  disposal 
methods  to  minimize  shallow  land  burial 
of  waste.  A  dump  site  operator  would 
have  to  hold  maximum  liability  insur- 
ance and  all  states  would  have  equal 
liability  for  an  accident.  Disposal  site 
locations  would  rotate  among  the  states 
every  20  years. 

A  third  amendment  requires  that  al- 
ternative disposal  methods  to  shallow 
land  burial  and  deep  injection  wells  be 
provided  by  the  regional  management 
plan. 

Environmental  groups  lobbied  for  the 
third  amendment,  arguing  that  shallow 
land  burial  is  unsafe.  "Safety  is  not  writ- 
ten into  the  compact,"  Kathleen  Kusick 
of  Illinois  South  Project  said.  Five  of  the 
six  landfills  in  the  United  States  are 
leaking. 

Other  opponents  said  the  original 
compact  was  too  vague  and  put  full 
responsibility  for  the  dump  site  on  the 
host  state. 


Kitty  vision 

eye  research  at  SIU-C 


Eight-year-old  Gabriel  Smith  will  never 
have  perfect  vision.  Four  years  ago  his 
father  learned  that  Gabriel  has  depriva- 
tion amblyopia,  a  condition  that  occurs 
in  only  one  in  every  thousand  people. 

Deprivation  amblyopia  is  a  form  of 
amblyopia  in  which  the  individual  sees  a 
diffused  image  through  one  eye.  In 
Gabriel,  this  results  from  a  cataract. 

An  ophthalmologist  suggested  remov- 
ing the  cataract  and  having  the  boy  wear 
a  patch  over  the  amblyopic  eye  and  a 
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contact  lens  in  the  good  eye.  Because 
Gabriel  would  be  entering  kindergarten 
soon,  his  father  did  not  want  him  to  be 
treated  differently  because  of  the  eye- 
patch.  Gabriel's  father  also  knew  that 
the  suggested  patch  and  lens  treatment 
would  not  aid  in  correcting  his  son's 
problem  of  depth  perception. 

The  boy's  father  is  Douglas  Smith,  as- 
sociate professor  of  psychology,  who  has 
been  studying  amblyopia  for  ten  years. 
That  his  son  developed  the  very  eye 
condition  that  Smith  is  studying  is  an 
ironic  coincidence. 

Four  to  five  percent  of  people  in  the 
United  States  are  affected  with  some 
form  of  amblyopia,  commonly  called  lazy 
eye,  Smith  said.  Another  form  of  ambly- 
opia is  strabismic  amblyopia,  in  which 
one  eye  is  deviated  and  the  individual 
has  monocular  vision. 

Smith  and  colleagues  Ken  Kratz  and 
Peter  Spear  were  the  first  to  demonstrate 
electrophysiologically  that  the  monocu- 
lar vision  produced  by  amblyopia  results 
from  suppression  of  input  by  the  good 
eye. 

Both  eyes  receive  the  same  visual  in- 
formation, but  the  transmittal  of  that 
information  to  visual  centers  in  the  brain 
is  different.  Normally,  80  percent  of  the 
vision  cells  respond  to  input  from  both 
eyes.  But  in  amblyopia,  he  said,  "the 
good  eye  silences  input"  from  the  other 
eye  in  a  visual  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Amblyopia  is  commonly  treated  in 
humans  by  patching  the  good  eye. 
"Patching  does  strengthen  the  amblyopic 
eye,  but  it  does  so  only  temporarily," 
Smith  stated.  Soon  the  good  eye  takes 
over,  resulting  once  again  in  monocular 
vision.  The  acuity  of  the  good  eye  also 
decreases  as  a  result  of  patching. 

Smith  is  using  cats  to  try  to  discover 
what  pharmacological  agents  are  respon- 
sible for  the  suppression  of  input.  By 
finding  what  the  agents  are,  researchers 
might  be  able  to  develop  a  "pill  antag- 
onist" that  will  block  suppression.  Smith 
said  he  thinks  they  have  found  the  sup- 
pressor in  deprivation  amblyopia. 

Smith  said  if  amblyopia  is  discovered 
and  treated  before  or  during  the  critical 
period,  the  brain  can  still  reorganize  and 
amblyopia  can  be  corrected.  However, 
most  optometrists  tell  parents  to  wait 
until  their  child  is  older.  Then  it  is  too 
late. 

Smith  said  he  thinks  that  the  critical 
period  in  humans  is  between  age  one- 
and-a-half  and  two  years.  At  present, 
there  is  no  way  to  correct  amblyopia 
after  this  critical  period. 


Smith  is  using  cats  because  their  bi- 
nocular vision  is  similar  to  human  vision. 
And  in  trying  to  discern  the  critical 
period,  he  needed  an  animal  that  is  easily 
bred. 

The  cats  receive  a  lot  of  attention  and 
petting  to  tame  them.  If  they  are  anxious, 
they  can't  discriminate  in  testing  and 
only  want  to  run  away,  Smith  said. 

The  cats  are  kept  in  a  dark  room  to 
give  researchers  control  over  everything 
the  animals  see. 

Smith  measures  the  cats'  eyesight  be- 
haviorally.  "I  have  them  tell  me  how 
well  they  see,"  Smith  said. 

The  cats  are  put  in  a  jumping  stand, 
which  is  a  ledge  57  inches  above  two 
removable  doors.  One  door  is  a  homo- 
genous gray  color.  Other  doors  have 
black  and  white  strips  of  various  widths. 


When  the  stripes  are  a  certain  width 
apart,  they  appear  to  be  gray. 

The  cat  is  first  trained  to  jump  to  the 
striped  door.  During  testing,  the  doors 
are  randomly  switched  and  when  the 
animal  can  no  longer  discern  which  door 
is  correct,  Smith  measures  the  visual 
acuity  in  cycles  per  degree.  One  degree 
of  vision  is  equal  to  a  one-inch  stripe. 

In  cats,  perfect  vision  is  six  cycles  per 
degree;  in  humans,  the  measure  is  60 
cycles  per  degree,  Smith  said.  A  person 
with  amblyopia  has  less  than  one  cycle 
per  degree. 

Smith  creates  amblyopia  through  sur- 
gery or  by  placing  a  foggy  contact  lens 
on  a  cat's  eye. 

Smith  electrophysiologically  measures 
visual  activity  in  the  brain  by  implanting 
tiny  electrodes  in  the  brain's  visual  cor- 
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tex.  After  measuring  how  well  a  cat  with 
amblyopia  sees,  Smith  determines 
whether  manipulation  such  as  patching 
will  help  it  see  better. 

The  cost  of  the  equipment  being  used 
in  Smith's  research  totals  $38,000.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  has  funded 
the  research,  which  may  lead  to  better 
methods  for  treating  amblyopia. 


National  spotlight 

plane  crash  kills  10 


It  took  the  worst  tragedy  in  nearly  two 
years  to  project  Southern  Illinois  into 
the  national  spotlight. 


Ten  people  died  Oct.  11,  1983  when 
Air  Illinois  Flight  710  crashed  into  a 
muddy  cornfield  near  John  and  Arilla 
Fisher's  home  two  miles  west  of  Pinck- 
neyville.  The  crash  caught  the  attention 
of  the  national  media  for  about  a  month 
afterwards  and  again  during  a  federal 
investigation  into  the  tragedy. 

Failed  generators  in  the  left  engine  of 
the  twin-engine  turboprop  Hawker-Sid- 
deley  were  believed  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  crash,  which  happened  shortly  after 
9:10  on  that  rainy  Tuesday  night. 

Several  lawsuits  by  families  who  lost 
members  and  the  shut-down  of  Air  Illi- 
nois for  exactly  a  month,  ensued  the 
crash 


Those  who  died  in  the  crash  were 
Judy  Chantos,  38,  and  her  two-year-old 
son,  Jonathan,  both  of  Springfield;  Capt. 
Lester  Smith,  32,  Carbondale;  First  Of- 
ficer Frank  Tudor,  28.  DeSoto:  Stewardess 
Barbara  Huffman,  29,  Murphysboro; 
Richard  Baker,  47,  Carbondale.  a  profes- 
sor at  the  Rehabilitation  Institute  at  SIUC; 
Jerome  Lorenz.  39,  Carbondale,  director 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Institute;  Jerome 
Brown,  52,  of  Homewood;  Regina  Polk, 
33,  of  Chicago;  and  Dalbir  Singh,  55,  ot 
Chicago. 

The  crash  occurred  during  a  Spring- 
field-to-Carbondale  run  that  was  the  last 
leg  on  a  flight  from  Chicago,  airline 
officials  said. 
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Clean-up  of  brush  and  removal  of 
honeysuckle  undergrowth  to  enhance 
safety  by  improving  lighting  in  Thomp- 
son Woods  was  one-third  completed 
when  the  project  was  halted  because 
faculty  and  students  voiced  concern 
about  possible  harm  to  the  woods. 

John  Cuyon,  vice  president  for  aca- 
demic affairs  and  acting  president  in  the 
absence  of  President  Albert  Somit,  called 
a  moratorium  on  the  clean-up  work  until 
environmental  impacts  could  be  fully 
studied. 

Clarence  Dougherty,  vice  president  for 
campus  services,  said  the  honeysuckle 
vines  were  "choking  out  the  woods" 
and  removal  would  "obviously  prolong 
the  life  of  the  woods." 

University  professors  worried  that  the 
clean-up  would  alter  the  15-year  study 
of  squirrels  on  campus  and  remove  rare 
plants  along  with  the  honeysuckle. 

The  University  purchased  the  woods 
in  1940  from  Lovina  Thompson  on  the 
condition  that  the  area  remain  in  its 
natural  state. 

The  reformed  Natural  Areas  Commit- 
tee allowed  removal  of  honeysuckle  al- 
ready cut  by  Physical  Plant  crews  and 
removal  of  dead  branches  directly  above 
paths. 

The  committee  formed  a  long-term 
management  plan  for  the  woods  and 
adopted  a  policy  for  future  care  of  the 
woods.  The  policy  stated  that  the  woods 
be  "returned  to  a  condition  characteristic 
for  a  site  of  this  type  in  southern  Illinois 
and  to  permit  natural  processes  to  take 
their  course,"  said  Robert  Mohlenbrock, 
professor  of  botany  and  committee 
chairman. 


Educated  inmates 

prison  come  to  BSC 


In  October,  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Corrections  considered  purchasing 
SlU-C's  Touch  of  Nature  and  the  Baptist 
Student  Center  for  minimum  security 
work  camps  similar  to  the  work  release 
program  at  the  House  of  Glass  in 
Carbondale. 

The  Baptist  Student  Center  on  the 
northwest  edge  of  campus  was  examined 
as  a  possible  site  for  200  inmates.  State 
Sen.  Gene  Johns,  D-59th   District,  said 
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that  University  officials  had  suggested 
using  prisoners  as  maintenance  workers 
on  campus,  but  Clarence  Dougherty, 
vice  president  for  campus  services,  de- 
nied that  was  the  case. 

City  and  campus  opposition  to  the 
proposed  sale  led  to  an  announcement 
by  Gov.  James  Thompson  that  the  state 
would  not  buy  or  lease  the  building. 

"Given  the  close  proximity  to  the  main 
campus  at  SIU  and  the  concerns  of  area 
residents,  I  have  told  the  department  to 
cease  its  negotiations  for  the  property," 
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Thompson  said. 

Several  weeks  later  the  Illinois  Baptist 
State  Association  announced  plans  to 
reopen  the  center  as  a  residence  hall  in 
the  fall  of  1984  for  a  two-year  trial  period. 

The  Touch  of  Nature  facility  was  con- 
sidered by  the  DOC  as  a  possible  work 
camp  site  for  the  100  to  125  "ultra- 
minimum  security  risk"  prisoners. 

Talks  between  the  DOC  and  the  Uni- 
versity were  broken  off  prior  to  Thomp- 
son's announcement  that  the  state  will 
not  convert  facilities  for  correctional  use 
against  community  opposition. 
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Dougherty  said,  "We  felt  that  it  would 
not  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Univer- 
sity or  the  surrounding  area  to  pursue 
the  plan." 


Draft-Aid  linked 

Uncle  Sam  wants  it  all 


Students  who  applied  for  state  finan- 
cial aid  were  required  to  show  proof  of 
draft  registration  in  an  amendment  unan- 
imously approved  by  the  Illinois  Senate. 

The  bill  coincided  with  federal  law, 
which  requires  students  to  sign  a 
"Statement  of  Educational  Purpose — 
Registration  Compliance"  saying  that 
they  have  registered  for  the  draft  or  are 
not  required  to  do  so. 

The  bill  included  aid  from  the  Illinois 
State  Scholarship  Commission  or  aid 
granted  by  any  state-supported  higher 
education  institution  used  for  a  state- 
supported  or  private  institution. 

The  bill  also  increases  maximum  schol- 
arship awards  for  1983-84  from  $2,050  to 
$2,200. 

A  group  of  Illinois  private  university 
administrators — Educators  Concerned  for 
Quality  Performance — asked  the  state  in 
November  to  include  academic  perform- 
ance in  awarding  state  financial  aid. 

Under  the  group's  modification  of  the 
Illinois  Academic  Scholarship  Program, 
college-bound  high  school  seniors  in  the 
upper  5  percent  of  their  class  would 
receive  ISSC  aid  ranging  from  $250  to 
$1 ,000  a  year  for  up  to  four  years.  The 
program  would  aid  more  than  7,500  high 
school  students.  Students  could  apply 
for  additional  aid  through  the  Illinois 
Monetary  Award  Program. 

SIU-C  Chancellor  Kenneth  Shaw  sup- 
ported the  proposal  but  said  it  could 
cost  the  state  $14  million  to  $20  million — 
half  of  student  financial  aid  granted  by 
the  ISSC.  "We  ought  to  favor  a  program 
that  rewards  academic  scholars,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  we  should  put  half  of  our 
money  in  that  program,"  he  said- 


Dogs,  monkeys,  cats,  mice  and  rats 
might  sound  like  the  list  for  a  small  zoo. 
Actually,  these  critters  are  some  of  the 
animals  used  in  research  projects  on 
campus.  Their  home  is  the  University 
vivarium,  located  in  the  basement  of  Life 
Science  II. 

Most  vivarium  researchers  study  live 
animals.  Alan  Woolf  is  a  unique  vivarium 
user  because  he  doesn't  examine  ani- 
mals living  in  the  facility.  The  SIU-C 
zoology  professor  studies  wild  animals 
and  dead  animals. 

Woolf  performs  necropsies — examina- 
tions after  an  animal's  death — for  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Conservation  and 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  as  well 
as  for  his  own  research. 

"The  vivarium  serves  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses for  the  University  community," 
Woolf  said. 

He  is  studying  skunk,  deer  and  rabbit 
diseases  and  performs  about  50  skunk 
necropsies  and  50  more  of  other  animals 
each  year. 
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Woolf  monitors  some  wild  animals  by 
surgically  inserting  radio  implants  and 
releasing  the  animals  back  into  the  wild. 
Using  an  airplane  and  an  antenna  he  is 
able  to  locate  the  animal  again.  He  is 
studying  the  river  otter,  a  threatened 
species  in  Illinois,  with  this  method. 

The  vivarium  is  an  essential  tool  for 
teaching,  said  Woolf,  who  uses  the  facili- 
ties for  one-third  of  the  laboratory  ses- 
sions for  the  course  he  teaches  in  wildlife 
diseases. 

Woolf,  chairman  of  the  Animal  Care 
Committee,  which  must  approve  animal 
research  in  the  vivarium,  said  the  SIU-C 
vivarium  is  "one  of  the  finest." 

The  Animal  Care  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  University  and  non-University 
people  who  monitor  animal  care  in  the 
vivarium.  Researchers  who  want  to  use 
an  animal  in  research  must  present  their 
research  plans  to  the  committee,  includ- 
ing how  they  plan  to  use  the  animals 
and    how   they   will   be   anesthetized    if 
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needed.  The  committee  ensures  that 
guidelines  and  regulations  are  followed. 

The  vivarium's  "excellent  reputation" 
is  important  in  obtaining  grants  when 
money  is  scarce,  said  Jean  Rathert,  re- 
searcher for  associate  professor  of  phys- 
iology Richard  Falvo. 

The  vivarium  maintains  housing  for 
Falvo's  dogs,  which  are  being  used  to 
study  male  reproduction,  and  provides 
as  much  food  and  water  as  the  animals 
want. 

The  dogs  are  quarantined  for  three 
weeks  in  the  vivarium  annex  to  guard 
against  receiving  unhealthy  dogs. 

"Dogs  are  not  test  tubes,"  Rathert  said. 
Like  people,  she  said  dogs  require  re- 
spect and  affection,  and  strength  is  rarely 
required  to  restrain  the  dogs  when  the 
dogs  and  researchers  communicate. 

Listen  to  the  dog,  she  said.  Find  out 
what  he  likes  and  does  not  like  in  han- 
dling him.  If  you  are  aware  of  what  the 
animal  is  telling  you,  Rathert  said,  there 
will  be  no  pain  on  his  part  because  he 
will  tell  you  when  he  is  uncomfortable. 

Because  all  data  initially  comes  from 
the  dogs,  Rathert  said,  the  dogs  must 
want  to  cooperate  or  nothing  will  get 
done. 

The  dogs  receive  injections  to  induce 
short-term,  long-term  or  reversible  steril- 
ity. Rathert  and  colleagues  take  blood 
samples  and  analyze  the  hormones. 

Another  researcher  who  uses  the  vi- 
varium is  Barb  Hansen,  Graduate  School 
dean  and  associate  vice  president  for 
research. 

She  is  using  rhesus  monkeys  to  find 
out  what  controls  feeding  behavior  phys- 
iologically, from  meal  to  meal  and  over 
time.  Hansen's  primates  are  a  colony  of 
"spontaneously  obese  and  spontane- 
ously diabetic"  monkeys,  she  said. 

Her  experiment  is  unique  because  she 
has  been  studying  the  same  monkeys  for 
12  years.  Hansen  said  most  monkeys  are 
studied  only  for  months. 

The  monkeys  vary  in  age  from  15  to  28 
years.  Most  are  about  30  years  old  in 
human  age,  allowing  Hansen  to  study 
adult  obesity. 

"Monkeys  are  very  expensive  to  study, 
but  are  worth  it  because  they  are  so 
much  like  humans,"  Hansen  said. 

Monkeys  require  special  care  and  can- 
not be  housed  with  other  species,  Han- 
sen said.  Equipment  for  Hansen's  project 
includes  an  automatic  feeding  system 
monitored  by  computers,  and  one-way 
mirrors  to  observe  the  monkeys. 


The  quarantine  facility  allows  new 
monkeys  to  be  brought  in  and  kept 
separate  from  other  monkeys  for  three 
months.  If  a  disease  should  spread 
among  the  monkeys,  the  whole  colony 
could  die,  Hansen  said. 

Those  who  work  with  the  monkeys 
have  routine  tuberculosis  tests  because 
TB  is  a  common  disease  in  monkeys. 
Unlike  humans,  Hansen  said,  the  disease 
cannot  be  readily  cured  in  monkeys. 

Hansen  said  she  is  continually  learning 
more  about  obesity  and  diabetes  from 
the  20  experiments  she  is  conducting. 


Woolf,  Falvo  and  Hansen  are  among 
30  to  40  professors  who  use  the  vivarium 
for  their  projects.  Vivarium  Director 
James  Curl  said  50  to  60  researchers — 
professors  and  graduate  students — use 
the  facility. 

The  vivarium  is  accredited  by  the 
American  Association  of  Laboratory  Ani- 
mal Care,  which  inspects  and  lists  stand- 
ards of  compliance  for  accreditation. 
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Headaches', 
remedy 

more  than 

two  aspirin 


Nearly  everyone  has  experienced 
some  kind  of  tension  or  migraine  head- 
ache. A  team  of  SIU-C  researchers  is 
studying  people  with  frequent  headaches 
to  examine  the  relationship  of  blood 
flow  to  headaches  and  to  find  the  exact 
cause  of  headaches.  Stephen  Haynes  and 
Linda  Gannon  head  the  study  conducted 
by  the  clinical  psychology  department 
and  funded  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Health.  They  are  assisted  by  two  graduate 
and  four  undergraduate  students. 

Old  theories  about  the  cause  of  head- 
aches indicated  that  tension  headaches 
were  caused  by  muscles  tensing,  and 
that  migraine  headaches  were  caused  by 
the  contraction  and  dilation  of  arteries. 
Another  belief  was  that  a  chemical  sub- 
stance in  the  blood  led  to  pain. 


New  theories,  however,  say  that  mus- 
cular and  vascular  components  are  re- 
lated to  both  tension  and  migraine 
headaches.  Research  supporting  these 
theories  may  not  be  qualitatively 
different. 

Participants  in  the  study  were  tested 
twice  when  they  had  a  headache  and 
twice  when  they  did  not.  Clinical  psy- 
chology graduate  student  )oe  Banks  said 
the  process  of  testing  is  simple.  Six  sen- 
sors are  placed  over  six  different  exterior 
cranial  arteries — two  temporal,  two 
frontal  and  two  spinal.  This  placement 
allows  multiple  measures  of  blood  flow 
and  provides  for  recording  of  changes 
that  happen  in  different  places. 

Banks  said  the  three  stages  in  the  test- 
ing are  baseline,  cognitive  stress  and 
physical  stress.  During  the  baseline  stage, 
the  participant  sets  a  control  by  allowing 
his  regular  blood  flow  to  be  measured 
before  any  stress  is  applied. 

The  cognitive  stressor  is  a  series  of 
difficult  math  problems  the  subject  must 
figure  in  his  !iead,  such  as  multiplying  17 
and  19.  Banks  said  the  average  testing 
time  is  15  minutes,  although  it  may  vary 
considerably. 
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Banks  said  the  third  and  final  stage  of 
testing  is  physical  stress.  A  blood  pressure 
cuff  on  the  participant's  arm  is  inflated 
for  90  seconds.  By  stopping  the  blood 
flow,  physical  discomfort  is  inflicted. 

After  both  periods,  a  ten-minute  adap- 
tation period  is  allowed.  To  obtain  ac- 
curate results,  the  order  of  the  cognitive 
and  physical  stressors  is  counterbalanced. 
If  at  one  testing  session  the  cognitive 
stressor  is  applied  first,  at  the  next  session 
the  physical  stressor  is  applied  first,  Banks 
said. 

Throughout  the  experiment  the  sub- 
ject's blood  flow,  as  well  as  any  headache 
activity,  is  monitored.  Computers  analyze 
data  for  each  participant,  Banks  said. 
Then  data  for  each  of  the  periods  is 
analyzed  to  compare  the  psychophysio- 
logical differences  between  headache 
and  headache-free  states. 

Do  patterns  of  blood  flow  contribute 
to  headache  pain?  The  answer  seems  to 
be  yes,  but  the  importance  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  two  is  unknown.  Banks 
said  the  research  project  should  be 
completed  on  schedule.  More  than 
likely,  Haynes,  a  ten-year  veteran  of 
headache  research,  will  complete  further 
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experimentation  with  headaches.  Per- 
haps then  a  cause  of  headaches  will  be 
found. 


Home  sweet 
home 

'no  place  like  home' 


White  House  press  secretary  Jim  Brady 
received  a  hero's  welcome  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  hometown  of  Centralia  in 
early  October. 

The  trip  marked  the  first  time  that 
Brady  had  been  home  since  being  shot 
in  the  head  during  the  assassination  at- 
tempt on  President  Reagan  in  March  of 
1981. 

Brady  was  ushered  into  town  by  police 
escort,  followed  by  the  Centralia  High 
School  band.  Well-wishers  shouted 
greetings  and  displayed  banners  cele- 
brating Jim  Brady  Day  in  Centralia. 

Accompanied  by  his  wife,  Sarah,  and 
walking  with  the  support  of  a  cane,  Brady 
said,  "There's  nothing  that  takes  the 
place  of  coming  home.  It  feels  great." 
He  spent  a  week  with  his  mother,  Dor- 
othy, before  attending  homecoming  fes- 
tivities at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Brady,  a  1962  U  of  I  journalism  grad- 
uate, was  a  graduate  student  in  political 
science  at  SIU-C  in  1965. 


Stamp  of  , 

r  approval 

first  to  get  rating 


The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
gave  the  University's  aviation  programs  a 
rating  which  could  provide  a  bonanza 
for  students  seeking  FAA-licensed  jobs. 

The  FAA's  special  certification  covers 
flight  training,  aviation  and  avionics  tech- 
nology, and  aviation  management  pro- 
grams in  the  School  of  Techinical  Careers 
(STC). 

Earning  the  FAA's  Airway  Science  Cur- 
riculum rating — a  comprehensive  certi- 
fication— should  pay  quick  dividends  for 
SIU-C  aviation  program  graduates,  ac- 
cording to  J.  Lynn  Helms,  administrator 
of  the  federal  agency. 

"Recognition  by  the  FAA  will  accord 
your  graduates  eligibility  for,  and  high 
ranking  on,  the  Airway  Science  employ- 
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ment  register,"  Helms  said  in  the  noti- 
fication letter. 

The  register  covers  a  wide  range  of 
FAA-licensed  jobs,  including  air  traffic 
controller,  maintenance  inspector  and 
pilot. 

"The  curriculum  certification  proce- 
dure is  essentially  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  FAA  to  upgrade  the  degree  cre- 
dentials of  FAA-licensed  aviation  person- 
nel," said  Harry  C.  Miller,  STC  dean. 

"I  think  the  fact  that  we  are  a  part  of  a 
comprehensive  University  program  gave 
our  proposal  to  FAA  more  status  than 
some  others  might  have  had." 

SIU-C  and  Parks  College  in  Cahokia 
are  the  only  Illinois  schools  to  receive 
FAA  accreditation,  and  SIU-C  is  the  only 
one  to  achieve  the  comprehensive 
rating. 


On  the.road 
again 

teachers  head  to  China 

Bob  Hope  and  Bing  Crosby  may  have 
traveled  the  roads  to  Singapore  and  Mo- 
rocco, but  for  Paul  and  Kathryn  Trescott 
the  road  led  to  Peking. 

Trescott,  a  professor  of  economics,  was 
the  first  American  awarded  a  Fulbright 
grant  to  teach  economics  in  China.  In 
the  36-year  history  of  the  Fulbright  Ex- 
change Program,  1983  was  the  first  year 
for  economics  to  be  included  in  the 
curriculum  and  only  the  third  year  for 
scholars   to   be   sent   to   China.   Of   the 


18  scholars,  only  two  others,  both  of 
whom  are  of  Chinese  descent,  taught 
economics. 

Mrs.  Trescott,  an  elementary  school 
teacher,  planned  to  teach  English  at  the 
university  in  China. 

The  couple  have  worked  to  prepare 
for  the  year  abroad.  Their  vocabularies 
included  more  than  200  Mandarin  Chi- 
nese words,  thanks  to  a  Chinese  gradu- 
ate who  tutored  them. 

They  devoured  travel  brochures  on 
China  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
geography. 

Trescott  taught  monetary  economics, 
his  primary  interest.  Peking  University 
has  a  dual  academic  program  in  eco- 
nomics with  students  studying  both 
socialist  and  world  (essentially  Western) 
economics. 

"Intellectually,  they're  ready  to  have 
Western  economics  taught,"  Trescott 
said.  "How  well  they  can  integrate  it 
into  their  own  system  and  how  well  it 
goes  over  remains  to  be  seen." 

Trescott  would  like  to  return  to  China 
in  a  couple  of  years  to  complete  the 
research  which  began  this  year  on  the 
Chinese  monetary  system.  Mrs.  Trescott 
is  interested  in  writing  a  book  on  her 
experiences  in  China. 

The  author  of  five  books  on  monetary 
economics,  Trescott  has  been  with  SIU-C 
for  seven  years.  Fulbright  grants  are 
awarded  through  open  competition  on 
the  basis  of  academic  and  professional 
qualifications  plus  ability  and  willingness 
to  share  ideas  and  experiences  with 
people  of  diverse  cultures. 
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Nuclear  fallout 

a  scary  'Day  After' 


One  politican  called  it  the  paramount 
issue  of  our  times.  Millions  of  Americans 
agreed. 

A  literal  pandora's  box  was  opened  by 
ABC's  made-for-television  movie  "The 
Day  After,"  which  focused  on  nuclear 
arms  and  what  could  happen  if  they  are 
used. 

Nearly  90  million  Americans  watched 
the  movie,  putting  it  behind  the  1976 
network  showing  of  "Cone  With  the 
Wind"  and  the  final  episode  of  "MASH," 
both  of  which  were  aired  by  CBS. 

The  movie  dealt  with  the  effects  of  a 
nuclear  attack  oh  Lawrence,  Ks.  The  fall- 
out of  the  movie  was  felt  in  the  White 
House  where  the  Reagan  administration 
spent  a  week  defending  its  "peace 
through  strength"  as  well  as  defending 
the  deployment  of  intermediate  range 
missiles  in  Europe  the  same  week  that 
the  movie  was  aired — November  20. 

Because  the  movie  was  shown  at  a 
time  that  coincided  with  the  deployment 
of  the  Euromissiles,  advocates  of  the  de- 
ployment accused  the  film's  directors 
and  producers  of  plotting  the  show's 
time-slot. 

Because  of  the  controversy  surround- 
ing the  film,  the  network  had  some 
trouble  finding  advertisers. 


But  two  weeks  of  pre-broadcast  pub- 
licity in  the  national  media  made  the 
$100,000.  30-second  spots  a  corporation 
advertising  dream. 

Despite  all  the  debate  and  some  pro- 
test the  show  was  aired. 


Puppets  at-odds 

mister  rogers  at  war 


PITTSBURGH— King  Friday  XIII  sus- 
pected that  Cornflake  S.  Pecially  was 
making  bomb  parts  for  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Southwood,  so  he  decided  he'd 
better  stock  up  on  some  bombs  himself. 

Any  day  now  he'll  be  mobilizing  for 
battle. 

What?  War  in  Mister  Rogers  Neigh- 
borhood of  Make-Believe?  Death  and 
destruction  as  the  theme  for  a  children's 
show? 

With  news  of  the  invasion  of  Grenada 
and  the  bombing  of  the  Marine  barracks 
in  Lebanon  fresh  in  the  minds  of  Amer- 
ica's children,  war  now  invades  the  tele- 
vision world  created  by  soft-spoken  Fred 
Rogers. 

The  five  half-hour  shows  that  make 
up  the  week-long  series,  called  "Con- 
flict," were  taped  and  scheduled  last 
summer,  but  Rogers  said  the  recent 
events  in  Grenada  and  the  deaths  of  230 
U.S.   servicemen    in    Lebanon   give   the 


series  even  more  meaning. 

"Little  did  I  know  that  we  would  be 
involved  in  worldwide  conflict  now," 
Rogers  said.  "But  that's  all  the  better 
because  our  shows  give  families  an  op- 
portunity for  communication.  If  children 
should  hear  news  of  war.  at  least  they 
have  a  handle  here,  to  assist  in  family 
communications." 

The  week-long  series  which  started 
Monday,  precedes,  also  coincidentally, 
the  Nov.  20  showing  of  ABC's  TV  movies 
"The  Day  After,"  which  is  about  nuclear 
holocaust  in  the  American  Midwest. 

"Conflict  is  no  stranger  to  very  little 
children,"  Rogers  said.  "They  know  that 
disagreements  can  lead  to  fighting. 

"So  often  conflicts  arise  from  a  lack  of 
communication,  false  assumptions  or 
confusion,  and  that's  what  happens  in 
the  Neighborhood  of  Make-Believe." 

"Conflict"  makes  up  the  first  of  three 
weeks  of  new  "Mr.  Rogers"  programs 
produced  by  WQED,  Pittsburgh's  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  station,  for  broad- 
cast nationwide  this  season. 
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America's  ability  to  produce  food  is 
unmatched  throughout  the  world.  How- 
ever, this  distinction  could  not  be  pos- 
sible without  overcoming  the  problems 
of  crop  production.  The  work  of  Oval 
Myers,  plant  and  soil  science  professor, 
illustrates  the  dependence  of  farmers  on 
scientists  to  assure  a  high  yield. 

Myers  and  his  assistants  have  devel- 
oped a  soybean  resistant  to  cystneme- 
todes,  a  microscopic  worm  that  plugs 
and  prunes  the  root  system  of  soybean 
plants,  robbing  the  plants  of  water  and 
nutrients.  Myers  said  the  worm  is  still 
present,  but  the  new  soybean  variety 
will  not  allow  the  organism  to  re- 
produce. 

Known  as  the  "Egyptian  Soybean,"  the 
seed  variety  will  be  released  for  farmers 
in  1986.  In  the  meantime,  the  seed  will 
be  increased  by  the  Illinois  Seeds  Foun- 
dation, Inc.,  and  other  seed  companies. 

Myers  began  the  project  in  )uly  1976, 
about  a  year  after  cystnemetode  infesta- 
tion began  in  Southern  Illinois.  Myers 
said  the  research  centered  on  finding 
"the  right  parents"  that  would  produce 
a  seed  resistant  to  the  organism  but 
adaptable  to  the  area. 
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He  said  he  crossed  cystnemetode-re- 
sistant  plants  grown  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  with  soybeans  grown  in  South- 
ern Illinois.  Myers  kept  crossing  varieties 
until  he  came  up  with  the  best  combi- 
nation. 

The  plants  were  tested  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  breeding 
nursery  near  Elkville,  at  SIU-C  Farms  and 
at  Scott  Air  Force  Base  near  Belleville. 

The  soybean  developed  by  Myers  has 
a  limited  area  of  use,  from  Salem  and 
Belleville  in  the  north  to  New  Madrid, 
Mo.,  in  the  south.  Myers  said  the  seed 
will  have  a  greater  range  from  east  to 
west  because  the  temperature  change  is 
not  as  great. 

According  to  Myers,  the  cystnemetode 
problem  has  cost  farmers  in  Southern 
Illinois  about  $60  million. 

"Soybeans  tend  to  be  the  main  culti- 
vated crop  in  the  area,"  he  said. 

Myers  pointed  out  that  south  of  Ef- 
fingham, 30  acres  of  soybeans  are  grown 
for  every  17  or  18  acres  of  corn  raised. 

Cost  of  the  eight-year  project  was 
about  $800,000,  half  of  which  was  paid 
by  the  Illinois  Soybean  Program  Operat- 
ing Board.  The  board  sets  aside  a  half 
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cent  from  every  bushel  of  soybeans  sold 
to  fund  soybean  research  and  develop- 
ment. Myers  said  the  University  has  pro- 
vided the  rest  of  funding  through  "pay- 
ment in  kind"  by  allowing  its  facilities  to 
be  used. 

Myers  receives  no  extra  money  for 
the  project.  His  reward  is  "the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  something  growing  out  in 
the  farmer's  field,"  he  said. 


Fry  fried  at  gala 

Carbondale  City  Manager  Carroll  Fry 
retired  after  11  years  of  service.  Fry, 
known  for  his  outspokenness  and  wit  at 
city  council  meetings,  was  praised  for  his 
effectiveness  in  administering  council 
policies. 

"If  I  were  to  give  you  a  grade  for 
diplomacy,  your  grade  would  not  be 
high,"  Rep.  Paul  Simon,  D-Makanda,  told 
Fry  at  a  banquet  in  Fry's  honor.  "But  if  I 
were  to  give  you  a  grade  for  effective- 
ness, that  grade  would  be  an  A-plus." 

Fry  once  advised  former  Councilman 
Eldon  Ray  that  "if  you're  going  to  direct 
the  orchestra,  you've  got  to  turn  your 
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back  on  the  crowd." 

Former  Mayor  Hans  Fischer  called  Fry 
a  "talented  individual  with  integrity, 
ability,  perserverance  and  unswavering 
loyalty." 

William  Dixon  of  Glen  Ellyn  was  se- 
lected as  Fry's  replacement.  He  had  been 
village  administrator  there  for  nine  years 
and  is  experienced  in  social  service 
funding. 


Hoof-in-mouth 

mister  insult  quits 

Interior  Secretary  James  Watt  resigned 
Oct.  9  after  Senate  and  public  outcry 
demanded  that  he  step  down  from  his 
post. 

The  furor  resulted  from  Watt's  remark 
18  days  before,  describing  members  of  a 
coal  advisory  committee  as  "a  black.  .  .  . 
a  woman,  two  Jews,  and  a  cripple." 

Before  Watt's  resignation,  he  was 
sharply  criticized  by  Senators  in  the 
West,  the  area  most  affected  by  Interior 
Department  policies. 

Calling  Watt's  labels  "insensitive  and 
insulting,"  Senate  Minority  Leader  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd,  D-W.  Va.,  drafted  a  formal 
resolution  calling  for  Watt's  dimissal. 

Watt  was  replaced  by  Reagan's  na- 
tional security  adviser,  William  P.  Clark. 
Reagan  called  Clark  "a  trouble  shooter 
~md  a  result-oriented  professional." 


Passing  time 

murder  at  'Alcatraz' 


Three  Marion  federal  penitentiary  in- 
mates were  convicted  of  the  October 
murder  of  two  prison  guards. 

Thomas  Silverstein  and  Randy  Cometz 
were  convicted  for  stabbing  Merle  E. 
Clutts.  Clutts,  a  senior  officer  specialist, 
was  stabbed  40  times  with  a  homemade 
knife  as  he  escorted  an  inmate  back  to  a 
cell. 

Clayton  Fountain  was  convicted  of  first 
degree  murder  in  the  stabbing  death  of 
Robert  L.  Hoffman.  Hoffman  was  killed 
and  two  guards  injured  when  they  were 
escorting  an  inmate  to  a  cell. 

Both  incidents  occurred  in  Cellblock 
H,  the  strict  segregation  unit  of  the 
prison.  Clutts  and  Hoffman  were  the 
second  and  third  guards  killed  at 
Marion,  which  replaced  Alcatraz  in  1964 


as  the  nation's  toughest  federal  prison. 

A  week  after  the  two  guards  were 
killed,  inmate  Jack  D.  Callison  was  fatally 
stabbed.  The  following  day.  a  prison 
lockdown  began,  in  which  all  inmates 
were  confined  to  their  cells. 

Sixty  additional  correctional  officers 
were  brought  in  "to  bring  relief  to  our 
guards,  who  have  been  working  extra 
hard,  and  to  bolster  our  staff,"  Dean 
Leech,  public  relations  officer,  said. 

Guards  reportedly  beat  inmates  at  the 
high  security  prison,  according  to  attor- 
neys who  visited  inmates  at  Marion  after 
the  lockdown.  Carbondale  attorney 
James  Roberts  said.  "The  prisoners  feel 
like  they're  being  punished  in  retaliation 
for  the  killings  even  though  most  of 
them  had  nothing  to  to  do  with  it." 

Roberts  said  prisoners  told  him  and 
other  attorneys  that  guards  from  other 
institutions  had  beaten  inmates  with 
long,  metal-tipped  batons.  Dennis  Waks. 
former  Jackson  County  public  defender, 
said  several  prisoners  had  bruises  and 
wounds. 


Capacity  crowds 

McAndrew  held-up 


McAndrew  Stadium  did  not  collapse. 

The  structural  safety  of  the  east  stands- 
was  the  subject  of  a  $23,000  study  by 
Hanson  Engineers.  Inc.  According  to  the 
report,  the  "stadium's  structure  is  gen- 
erally in  good  condition,"  but  excessive 
stomping  by  fans  was  advised  against. 

The  stands'  design  allows  for  a  stress 
level  of  3  inches  but  the  force  caused  by 
fans  sometimes  reaches  3.6  inches. 

The  University  used  added  security 
personnel  at  the  first  football  game  "to 
help  spectators  remember  not  to  engage 
in  rhythmic  exercises  in  unison." 

Concerns  about  the  safety  of  the 
stands  began  when  visible  movement  of 
support  beams  was  noted  during  a  1979 
football  game. 

Hanson's  report  also  recommended 
further  testing  and  planning  for  struc- 
tural support. 


G,  no,  GE 

musical  course  names 


If  committee  reports  are  heeded,  the 
General  Studies  curriculum  and  some 
academic  programs  will  be  reduced  in 
the  fall  of  1985. 

The  General  Studies  Advisory  Council 
recommended  in  September  that  66  of 
the  120  General  Studies  courses  be 
eliminated.  The  General  Studies  program 
will  also  be  renamed  General  Education. 

According  to  John  Guyon,  vice  presi- 
dent for  academic  affairs,  the  focus  of 
the  general  studies  program  had  become 
diverted  and  students  were  provided 
with  too  many  options  in  the  five  subject 
areas.  "The  program  grew  to  such  a  size 
that  it  became  very  difficult  to  focus  on 
intellectually."  he  said.  "Pruning  the 
program  seemed  advisable,  if  not 
mandatory." 

"University  people  realize  something 
must  be  done  to  strengthen  our  pro- 
gram," Larry  McDougle.  GSAC  chair- 
man, said.  "Most  are  supportive  of  the 
concept." 

The  English  department  would  lose  11 
courses  in  the  revision,  the  mathematics 
department  would  lose  five,  and  philos- 
ophy and  political  science  departments 
would  each  lose  four. 

The  council  recommended  that  the 
required  second  semester  of  English 
composition  be  made  an  elective  and  a 
new  three-hour  math  course  be  created. 

If  recommendations  are  followed,  the 
University  will  have  the  lowest  English 
composition  requirement  in  the  state, 
said  Bruce  Appleby,  director  of  the  Eng- 
lish department's  general  studies  pro- 
gram. 

The  council  also  recommended  elim- 
ination of  the  pass-fail  option  for  Gen- 
eral Studies. 

Guyon  said  faculty  positions  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  council's  recommen- 
dations, but  faculty  may  be  redistributed. 

The  Committee  on  Academic  Priorities 
recommended  that  certain  degree  pro- 
grams be  eliminated,  reduced,  main- 
tained or  enhanced.  Two  years  ago  the 
20-member  committee  began  evaluating 
more  than  200  of  SlU-C's  academic 
programs. 

Computer  science  and  physics  were 
the  only  programs  recommended  for 
enhancement. 
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People 


Where 

The 

Heart 
Is. 


Joyce  Vonderheide 


Thousands  of  costumed  partiers,  drinks 
in  hand,  push  their  way  through  the 
crowd  on  Illinois  Avenue.  Occasional 
fights  break  out  between  drunken  rev- 
elers, and  police  officers  are  on  hand  to 
try  to  control  the  mass.  Just  the  usual 
Carbondale  Halloween. 

How  would  someone  perceive  these 
activities  if  they  had  never  heard  of  Hal- 
loween? An  international  student  from  a 
Middle  Eastern  country  saw  the  strange 
costumes  and  crowds  as  "an  uprising  of 
some  sort." 

For  S1U-C  international  students  who 
represent  90  to  95  different  countries, 
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life  in  Carbondale  is  not  only  a  change 
to  a  university  environment,  but  also  a 
change  to  a  new  culture  and  sometimes 
to  a  language  that  they  have  limited  use 
of. 

Some  international  students  come 
knowing  no  one,  but  about  40  percent 
choose  to  come  to  SIU-C  because  they 
have  prior  contacts — friends  or  relatives 
who  are  studying  or  have  studied  here — 
said  Beverly  Walker,  senior  foreign  stu- 
dent advisor. 

One  in  10  students  at  SIU-C  is  from 
another  country,  a  dramatic  increase  over 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  Walker  said.  In 


1975-76,  one  in  25  students  was  a  foreign 
student. 

She  added  that  she  expected  the  num- 
ber to  level  off  due  to  worldwide  reces- 
sion and  difficulty  in  entering  certain 
programs,  such  as  engineering  and 
business. 

Americans  are  not  always  open  to  in- 
ternational friendships,  Walker  said.  For- 
eign students  say  they  would  like  more 
exchange  with  American  students. 
Though  she  receives  few  complaints  of 
alienation,  international  students  say  that 
getting  to  know  Americans  seems  dif- 
ficult. 


Jared  Dorn,  assistant  director  of  inter- 
national education,  said  the  vast  majority 
of  international  students  do  not  feel  hos- 
tility from  Americans.  SIU-C,  ranked  14th 
in  the  United  States  in  number  of  foreign 
students  in  1982-83,  would  not  have  the 
high  enrollment  of  international  students 
if  it  had  a  reputation  of  being  an  un- 
receptive  place. 

"This  is  not  a  very  hostile  area,"  Dorn 
added.  Even  during  internationally  tense 
times,  when  outbreaks  have  occurred 
on  other  campuses,  SIU-C  has  remained 
peaceful. 

That's  not  to  say  that  international 
problems  are  not  felt  here.  Walker  said 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Iranian  crisis — 
when  Iranian  militants  held  52  Americans 
hostage  for  444  days  in  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Tehran — some  Iranians  were  afraid  to 
go  into  the  streets. 

The  first  adjustment  facing  interna- 
tional students  is  the  new  culture  and  a 
change  in  the  way  they  are  accustomed 
to  doing  things,  Walker  said.  After  the 
initial  "culture  shock,"  international  stu- 
dents face  the  same  problems  as  Ameri- 
can students — financial  aid  red  tape, 
closed  class  cards,  homework  and  tests. 

Walker  said  international  students  who 
visit  their  home  country  during  breaks 
and  return  after  graduation  suffer  a  re- 
verse culture  shock  at  readjusting  to  life 
in  their  native  land. 

Students  and  their  families  "sacrifice  a 
lot  to  study  and  earn  degrees."  Walker 
said. 

According  to  1981-82  figures  from  the 
Institute  of  International  Education,  70 
percent  of  foreign  students  in  the  United 
States  are  funded  through  family  or  per- 
sonal resources. 

Walker  said  education  is  highly  prized, 
especially  in  some  Asian  cultures,  and 
sometimes  a  degree  from  a  U.S.  univer- 
sity is  more  valuable  than  a  local  degree. 

Some  countries  do  not  have  enough 
schools  to  handle  the  needs  of  their 
native  students,  Walker  said.  Of  140,000 
applicants  to  Greek  public  universities, 
only  30,000  students  are  admitted  each 
year,  Greek  student  Aris  Kotsioris  said. 
The  others  pursue  different  careers  or 
study  in  another  country. 

Because  a  degree  in  civil  aviation  is 
not  offered  in  Greece,  Kotsioris  had  a 
choice  of  studying  in  England  or  in  the 
United  States.  Not  liking  England's 
weather  (and  not  knowing  Carbondale's 
weather  would  be  like  it  is),  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  drawn  by  SlU-C's  avia- 
tion program.  He  also  had  relatives  in 
America  that  he  could  stay  with  during 
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breaks. 

Kotsioris,  president  of  the  International 
Student  Council,  received  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  aviation  management  and  is  a 
graduate  student  in  political  science. 

In  the  United  States  for  four  and  a  half 
years,  Kotsioris  said  the  United  States  is 
not  the  country  he  had  read  about.  He 
thought  all  Americans  were  rich,  a  ster- 
eotype created  from  observing  tourists 
and  watching  American  movies. 

John  Wayne  and  Ronald  Reagan  mov- 
ies are  popular  in  Greece,  Kotsioris  said. 


"Movie  star  seeking  presidency"  was  a 
headline  in  Greek  newspapers  when 
Reagan  ran  for  the  1976  Republican 
presidential  nomination. 

Kotsioris  pictured  Chicago  as  "the  city 
of  Al  Capone"  and  was  "a  bit  frightened" 
at  his  first  visit,  wondering  if  he  was  safe. 

Americans  are  friendly,  frank,  sincere 
and  not  very  emotional,  he  said.  Ameri- 
can women  are  more  open  to  relation- 
ships than  Greek  women  but,  if  they 
don't  want  your  company,  they  tell  you. 

"Americans  also  speak  very  fast,"  he 
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said,  and  like  to  talk  about  money.  Eng- 
lish, especially  American  slang,  was  a 
problem  at  first.  Determination  aided 
him  most  in  adjusting  to  the  culture  and 
making  friends  which  have  been  a  means 
to  understanding  the  country. 

Americans  do  not  participate  in  public 
affairs  as  Creeks  do,  Kotsioris  said.  Greeks 
have  more  than  a  dozen  political  parties 
and  high  voter  turnout,  while  Americans 
have  only  two  major  parties  and  few 
citizens  vote. 

Kotsioris,  who  returns  home  almost 
every  Christmas,  said  changes  always  oc- 
cur when  he  is  away  from  home.  When 
he  first  left,  Greece  was  a  right-wing 
government;  now  it  has  a  socialist 
government. 

Kotsioris  said  he  has  not  felt  hostility 
rom  Americans,, but  advises  them  to 
earn  "to  keep  their  emotions  cool." 
During  the  Iranian  crisis,  other  national- 
ties  felt  Americans'  hostility  because 
Americans  confused  Iranians  with  nation- 
alities like  Arabs. 

Another  aspect  of  American  life  that 
nz%  new  to  Kotsioris  was  the  drinking 
age.  Alcoholism  is  not  a  problem  in 
Greece,  but  Americans  drink  too  much 
oeer,  he  said. 
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Darwishah  Osman  of  Malaysia,  1982-83 
president  of  the  Malaysian  Student  As- 
>ociation,  said  drinking  seems  to  be  a 
normal  part  of  college  life,  but  some 
students  feel  that  college  is  one  big 
oarty. 

When  Osman  arrived  in  Carbondale 
three  years  ago,  he  had  to  adjust  from  a 
rigid  British  educational  system  to  the 
more  "appropriate"  American  system 
with  more  student-teacher  interaction. 
He  said  he  feels  the  educational  system 
n  Malaysia  will  be  changed. 

Noting  U.S.  teachers  on  strike,  Osman 
said  the  value  of  American  education 
will  decrease  if  no  effort  is  made  to 
maintain  standards. 

Carbondale,  which  he  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  locate  on  a  U.S.  map  before 
coming,  is  a  Utopian  place  to  study,  al- 
though it  is  boring  at  times,  Osman  said. 

Students  in  Malaysia  spend  two  years 
after  high  school  in  pre-university  study. 
Osman  said.  Malaysia,  with  a  population 
of  14  million,  has  five  major  universities. 
Some  20,000  students  apply  each  year, 
but  only  2,000  to  3,000  are  accepted  at 
each  university. 

Osman  said  Malaysian  students  study- 
ing  overseas   number  45,000   to   50,000, 


with  10,000  to  15,000  in  the  United  States. 
About  800  or  one-third  of  the  SIU-C 
international  students  are  from  Malaysia, 
giving  SIU-C  the  largest  Malaysian  stu- 
dent population  of  any  university  outside 
Malaysia. 

He  said  many  Malaysians  choose  the 
United  States  over  the  United  Kingdom 
because  tuition  is  cheaper  in  the  United 
States. 

Migdy  Alcina  of  Venezuela  came  to 
the  United  States  nine  months  ago  think- 
ing that  she  would  not  be  welcomed 
because  she  had  heard  that  Americans 
do  not  like  foreigners.  Her  expectations 
were  false,  she  said.  She  has  experienced 
no  hostility  or  ostracism,  and  classmates 
have  been  friendly  and  eager  to  incor- 
porate her  into  their  groups. 

Alcina,  on  sabbatical  leave  from  her 
position  as  a  biology  teacher  at  a  com- 
munity college,  is  a  doctoral  student  in 
higher  education.  Her  husband  remained 
in  Venezuela  and  their  three  children 
came  to  the  United  States  with  her. 

Though  Venezuelan  students  learn 
English  in  high  school  and  English  is 
Venezuela's  second  language,  Alcina  said 
not  many  people  speak  it.  She  decided 
to  come  to  the  United  States  to  learn 
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the  language  better  and  to  learn  about  a 
different  culture. 

According  to  Alcina,  knowing  English 
well  is  an  asset  to  learning  because  it  is 
easier  to  get  English-language  books. 
Spanish  versions  of  1983  books  will  prob- 
ably not  get  to  Venezuela  until  1986. 

Alcina  said  her  children  are  more 
fluent  at  English  than  she  is,  even  though 
she  studied  English  at  CESL  for  two  terms 
before  beginning  classes  at  SIU-C. 

Her  favorite  places  here  are  Morris 
Library,  where  she  tends  to  lose  track  of 
time,  and  the  Rec  Center.  Alcina  noted 
that  many  American  schools  have  places 
to  play,  exercise  or  swim,  but  in  Vene- 
zuela this  is  common  only  in  larger  cities, 
not  in  outlying  areas. 

Places  like  the  Strip  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  Venezuela,  but  no  one  ever  has 
to  show  identification  just  to  get  into  the 
bars,  she  said.  Venezuelan  people  drink 
as  much  as  U.S.  people  and  having  an 
alcoholic  beverage  with  meals  is  com- 
mon. 

American  are  always  conscious  of  time, 
Alcina  said.  They  try  to  use  every  minute 
for  something  important  and  do  not 
waste  time.  An  8  p.m.  meeting  begins  at 
8  p.m.;  in  Venezuela  an  8  p.m.  meeting 
might  not  begin  until  an  hour  later. 

America  is  a  land  of  opportunity  where 
people  can  be  almost  anything,  accord- 
ing to  Fatima  Phillips.  In  her  native  India, 
advancement  in  work  and  society  is  dif- 
ficult, especially  for  women. 

Phillips,  president  of  the  Indian  Stu- 
dent Association,  received  her  degree  in 
medical  technology  from  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  in  Indiana,  and  expects 
to  receive  a  master's  degree  in  micro- 
biology in  December  1983.  She  is  now  a 
doctoral  student  in  microbiology. 

Four  of  Phillips'  sisters  were  married 
in  the  United  States.  Because  she  was 
the  youngest  and  the  only  one  left  at 
home,  she  and  her  mother  came  to 
Indiana  where  one  of  Phillips'  sisters 
lived. 

Language  was  not  much  of  a  problem 
because  she  always  spoke  English  at 
home.  Phillips  said  she  thought  feeling 
at  home  in  the  United  States  would  be 
hard  because  she  came  from  a  conserva- 
tive family.  Her  new  friends  in  the  dormi- 
tories at  Notre  Dame  helped  her  feel 
comfortable  by  not  making  her  feel  like 
an  outsider. 

"They  made  me  feel  a  part  of  the 
whole  thing,"  she  said. 

Not  living  with  her  family  was  bene- 
ficial, Phillips  said.  She  learned  more 
from   and    about    her   friends   than   she 
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would  have  learned  by  living  with  her 
family. 

Until  you  move  away  from  your  family 
and  you  alone  make  the  decisions,  your 
family  is  "still  part  of  every  decision  you 
make,"  Phillips  added.  This  was  a  reason 
for  her  moving  from  Indiana  to  SIU-C. 

Phillips  said  that  Indian  students  seem 
to  adjust  well  to  life  here.  Because  of  the 
many  Indian  castes,  they  adapt  easily  to 
different  ways  of  life. 

Phillips  plans  to  stay  in  the  United 
States  because  her  immediate  family  is 
here.  She  said  she  still  values  Indian 
traditions  and  has  her  own  ideas  about 
family  life. 

"Life  here  is  a  lot  easier  than  life  back 
home,"  Kamil  Madanat  of  Jordan  said. 
"People  have  more  freedom." 

The  Middle  East  is  a  dangerous  place 
to  live  because  "war  can  break  out  any- 
time," Madanat,  a  senior  in  business  ad- 
ministration, said. 

Jordanian  schools  are  difficult  to  enter 
and  Madanat  had  the  choice  of  studying 
in  several  different  countries,  including 
Russia,  Greece,  Spain,  and  the   United 


States.  He  opted  to  attend  Quincy  Col- 
lege in  Quincy  because  an  aunt  and 
cousin  lived  there  and  he  knew  about 
the  area. 

After  two  and  a  half  years,  he  trans- 
ferred to  SIU-C  because  he  wanted  a 
change  and  needed  a  degree  from  a 
state  university.  A  degree  from  a  larger 
university  is  more  valuable  in  his  home 
country  than  a  degree  from  a  small  uni- 
versity, he  stated. 

Madanat  said  he  had  some  false  or 
exaggerated  ideas  of  the  United  States, 
acquired  from  people  who  had  been 
here.  For  instance,  he  had  heard  that 
Chicago  was  a  "very  bad  place"  but  he 
now  says  Chicago  is  not  bad  as  long  as 
you  don't  go  to  the  wrong  area. 

Madanat  said  he  did  not  suffer  much 
of  a  culture  shock  when  he  came  to  Illi- 
nois three  and  a  half  years  ago  because 
people  do  not  live  much  differently  in 
capitalist  Jordan. 

Because  everyone  has  to  serve  two 
years  in  the  army  in  Jordan,  Madanat 
has  to  prove  each  year  that  he  is  still 
enrolled  in  school. 


One  in  10  students  at  SIU-C  is  from 
another  country  . . . 
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After  graduation  in  May,  he  planned 
to  serve  in  the  army,  then  return  to  the 
United  States  to  continue  his  education. 
Getting  a  good  job  in  business  adminis- 
tration in  Jordan  with  only  a  bachelor's 
degree  would  not  be  easy,  he  said. 

In  Jordan  young  people  do  not  work 
part-time  jobs  as  is  common  here.  Work- 
ing would  insinuate  that  your  father  was 
lot  able  to  provide.  Madanat  worked  at 
■  ampus  jobs  at  Quincy,  but  said  his  father 
didn't  mind  because  Madanat  needed 
something  to  keep  himself  busy. 

Madanat  noted  that  lunch  is  the  main 
meal  at  home,  while  the  main  meal  here 
is  dinner.  People  here  don't  take  the 
time  for  lunch  but,  in  Jordan,  the  whole 
family  sits  down  together  for  the  noon 
meal. 

Madanat  has  felt  some  hostility  from 
Americans.  When  he  first  came,  people 
thought  he  didn't  know  English  and  made 
fun  of  him,  thinking  that  he  didn't  un- 
derstand what  they  were  saying. 

Jordan  is  different,  he  said.  You  have 
to  be  hospitable.  People  give  what  they 
may  need  themselves  to  make  a  guest 
comfortable  and  welcome. 

David  Thien,  a  Chinese-Malaysian, 
studied  in  England  for  two  years,  but 
increased  fees  there  forced  him  to  come 
to  SIU-C  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Thien  flew  from  London  to  Chicago, 
where  he  expected  gangsters  to  gun  him 
down  in  the  street.  He  also  expected 
Carbondale  to  be  bigger  and,  when  he 
arrived  in  the  train  station  and  saw  the 
two-story  buildings,  he  wondered  where 
the  city  was.  He  later  found  that  he  was 
in  the  city. 

Because  Carbondale  is  a  small,  boring 
town  with  little  entertainment,  it  is  a 
good  town  for  studying,  especially  for 
foreign  students,  Thien,  president  of  the 
Chinese  Student  Association,  said.  He 
complained  about  lack  of  public  trans- 
portation, a  restriction  for  foreign  stu- 
dents. Few  have  cars  and,  with  no  bus 
service,  they  are  not  able  to  go  far  from 
campus  and  their  homes. 

Sometimes  Thien  gets  tired  of  the  Car- 
bondale weather,  especially  the  hot, 
humid,  sticky  summer.  "Hot  is  really  hot, 
and  cold  is  really  cold,"  he  noted. 

Thien,  like  many  international  students, 
said  he  would  miss  the  freedom  of 
America  and  the  friends  made  at  SIU-C. 
Carbondale  is  a  good  place  to  study,  but 
home  is  where  the  heart  is  and,  for 
many,  their  hearts  are  in  their  home 
countries. 
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Host  Family  Program 


Because  international  students  often  aren't  able  to  go  home 
at  holiday  times,  area  families  share  their  homes  through  a  pro- 
gram developed  by  the  Office  of  International  Education. 

The  Host  Family  Program  benefits  both  the  host  family  and 
participating  students,  said  Burghilde  Gruber,  community  rela- 
tions supervisor  for  OIE.  "The  exchange  of  ideas  .  .  .  enhances 
understanding  between  the  participants." 

The  program  was  restructured  three  years  ago  into  two  sub- 
programs, one  where  families  participate  on  a  regular  basis 
during  the  year,  including  holidays,  and  may  take  the  students 
on  picnics  or  shopping  trips.  Gruber  said  others  may  be  too 
busy  to  involve  themselves  throughout  the  entire  year  but  want 
to  open  their  homes  to  international  students  on  holidays. 

Other  "hosts"  meet  international  students  on  campus  and 
invite  them  to  their  homes  without  interacting  with  the  OIE. 
The  Host  Family  Program  provides  a  means  for  the  non- 
University  community  to  meet  foreign  students,  Gruber  said. 
Families  from  Carbondale  and  surrounding  towns  such  as  Anna, 
Sparta,  Golconda,  and  Chester  serve  as  hosts. 

Basic  information  obtained  from  students  allows  the  OIE  to 
match  students  with  families  should  the  family  request  a  stu- 
dent of  a  specific  sex  or  from  a  certain  country,  Gruber  said. 

Norval  and  Shirley  Bard  are  a  Carbondale  couple  who  have 
shared  their  holidays  with  international  students  since  1980  and 
have  had  international  students  living  with  them  during  the 
semester. 

The  Bards  became  involved  in  the  Host  Family  Progam 
because  "we  wanted  to  share  our  Thanksgiving  with  someone 
who  might  not  know  what  it  was  all  about,"  Mrs.  Bard  said. 

Involvement  in  the  program  is  a  "selfish  thing,"  Mrs.  Bard 
said,  because  they  are  exposed  to  another  culture  without 
having  to  travel. 

Though  their  English  may  be  stilted,  international  students 
are  the  same  as  Americans,  she  feels.  She  strives  for  an  informal 
atmosphere  at  holiday  gatherings. 

Eng-Keong  Lim  from  Malaysia,  who  spent  Thanksgiving  with 
the  Bards,  said  the  program  "gives  us  a  chance  to  understand 
American  culture." 

Lim,  a  freshman  in  mechanical  and  material  engineering,  said 
he  had  never  been  to  dinner  with  an  American  family.  The 
manner  and  arrangement  at  the  meal  was  different  from  his 
homeland.  If  he  spends  Thanksgiving  at  Carbondale  next  year, 
he  said  he  would  like  to  participate  again. 


A  graduate  student  in  electronics,  Ray  said  the  Host  Family 
Program  is  "a  good  opportunity  to  meet  and  make  friends"  and 
to  see  how  the  American  family  lives. 

The  program  is  good  for  foreign  students  who  can't  go  home 
regularly,  Ray  said.  He  still  feels  homesick  and  lonely  at  times 
but  the  program  helps  ease  those  feelings. 

Rosemarie  Kremer  stayed  with  the  Bards  in  the  fall  of  1983  in 
an  exchange  program  between  SIU-C  and  the  University  of 
Maiz  in  Germany. 

She  was  treated  like  one  of  the  family  and  said  she  would 
have  liked  to  stay  longer.  Living  with  the  Bards  was  more 
convenient  than  renting  an  apartment  because  she  didn't  have 
to  buy  dishes  and  pots  and  pans  for  her  semester's  stay  and  she 
had  a  lot  of  freedom. 

Mrs.  Bard  said  she  learned  that  the  "English  language  is  not 
very  logical."  She  sometimes  helps  students  with  reports  by 
discussing  English  usage  with  them. 

Emil  Spees,  associate  professor  of  higher  education,  and  his 
wife,  Edith,  have  opened  their  homes  to  international  students 
since  the  early  1970s. 

"Relax,"  he  advised  those  who  interact  with  foreign  students. 
"Listen  carefully  until  you  start  to  pick  up  the  rhythm  of  the 
other  person's  use  of  English." 

Each  foreign  student  had  his  or  her  own  language  rhythm,  he 
said.  When  we  stop  to  listen,  we  hear  better. 

He  also  said  the  program  is  a  selfish  way  for  his  family  to 
expand  their  horizons  and  meet  people  of  different  cultures, 
nations  and  races. 

"Our  children  have  grown  aware  of  geography  as  a  personal 
experience,"  Spees  said. 

Thanksgiving  at  the  Spees'  is  a  nucleus  of  family  and  friends 
with  good  food  and  good  times,  Spees  said.  Often  the  atlas  or 
National  Geographic  is  brought  out  to  illustrate  a  discussion. 

The  Host  Family  Program  exposes  international  students  to 
American  customs  and  helps  ease  homesick  feelings  of  not 
being  with  loved  ones  at  holidays.  And,  as  Mrs.  Bard  said,  host 
families  learn  that  foreign  students  are  "open,  interesting  .  .  . 
and  loveable." 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  the  Bards  put  up  their  Christmas  tree 
with  their  guests.  Bhola  Nath  Ray  said  he  had  seen  Christmas 
trees  in  his  homeland,  India,  but  had  never  decorated  one  and 
didn't  know  its  significance. 
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"You  (Americans)  don't  particularly 
like  foreigners/' . . . 


Osman  estimated  that  60  to  80  percent 
of  the  Malaysian  students  in  the  United 
States  are  financed  through  government 
or  private  agency  scholarships.  Most  of 
those  with  scholarships  are  "ordinary 
people"  who  could  not  afford  to  go  on 
fheir  own. 

"I  would  never  have  the  chance  to  be 
here  without  a  scholarship,"  the  senior 
in  engineering  said. 

"We  are  proud  to  be  at  SIU,"  he  said. 
Malaysians  are  proud  of  their  status  as 
SIU  students  and  the  feeling  of  belong- 
ing is  strong. 

Osman  is  especially  dedicated  to  the 
football  Salukis,  and  has  never  missed  a 
home  football  game  since  he  has  been 
here.  He  said  that  since  football  isn't 
played  in  Malaysia,  he  will  miss  the  sport 
— everything  from  tailgate  parties  to  the 
cheerleaders  to  the  band. 

English  has  not  been  a  problem  for 
Osman  because  he  has  studied  the  lan- 
guage since  he  was  seven  years  old. 

He  said  American  movies  are  popular 
in  his  country.  "Dallas"  is  a  top  series, 
and  Malaysians,  as  well  as  Americans, 
wondered  who  shot  ).R. 

The  majority  of  Americans,  especially 
old  people,  are  friendly,  Osman  said.  A 
few  people  view  Malaysians  as  competi- 
tion and  think  the  international  students 
have  taken  someone  else's  place. 

Malaysians  value  guests  and  view 
Americans  as  friends,  Osman  said.  No 
one  in  Malaysia  would  say,  "Foreigners, 
go  home."  Others  would  chide  someone 
for  being  so  rude. 

Osman  said  he  was  mistaken  for  an 
Iranian  during  the  crisis  and  was  nearly 
beaten  up.  He  has  positive  feelings  about 
Americans,  despite  "a  few  bad  apples." 
but  questions  his  former  belief  that  "the 
good  guys  were  always  American." 

Osman  said  "99.9  percent  (of  Malay- 
sians) will  go  home  happy,"  without 
negative  feelings  of  America. 

After  one  month  in  Carbondale,  Gary 
Theseira,  also  from  Malaysia,  said  he  had 
not  encountered  hostility  from  Ameri- 
cans, whom  he  described  as  fair  and 
justice-oriented. 

A  freshman  in  agriculture,  he  noted 
that  his  instructors  are  very  friendly,  but 
some  of  his  roommates  have  complained 
about  unpleasant  professors.  And  instruc- 
tors using  obscenities  is  something  that 
would  not  happen  in  Malaysia. 

Theseira  said  Malaysian  education  is 
"respect  your  elder  oriented"  and  stu- 
dents raise  their  hands  to  be  called  on. 

According  to  Theseira.  students  here 
express   themselves    more   and    have   a 
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casual  relationship  with  professors.  At- 
titudes toward  education  are  more  in- 
terest-oriented.  A  large   percentage  of 
American    students    are    unconcerned 
about  school. 

Adjusting  to  a  new  cash  system  has 
been  the  hardest  adjustment  for  Theseira 
who  said  he  has  tended  toconvert  prices 
back  to  Malaysian  currency. 

American  and  Malaysian  prices  for  cer- 
tain items  are  a  "whole  different  story," 
he  said.  Champagne  for  $3  is  cheap,  as 
are  other  liquors  and  milk.  Chicken  is 
expensive  in  his  country,  and  he  wouldn't 
normally  buy  it. 

Labor  and  services  are  costly  here,  he 
stated.  Buying  a  new  product  is  rarely 
cheaper  than  fixing  the  old  one  in 
Malaysia. 

Students  enter  Malaysian  universities 
strictly  by  academic  credit.  Theseira  came 
to  SIU-C  because  he  felt  that  he  could 
make  best  use  of  his  talents  here.  "Moti- 
vation is  largely  competition  (in  Malaysia) 
...  I  thrive  on  interest,"  he  said. 

Theseira  had  preconceptions  about  the 
United  States,  derived  from  movies,  tele- 
vision and  documentaries,  but  kept  an 
open  mind.  Because  "you  know  approxi- 
mately what  to  expect,"  he  said  he  was 
neither  awed  nor  disappointed  by  the 
United  States. 


Places  like  the  Strip  are  not  un- 
common in  Venezuela,  but  no  one 
ever  has  to  show  identification  just 
to  get  into  the  bars  . . . 


Mohamad  Dibaj-Zavereh's  "golden 
image  of  the  United  States"  changed 
when  he  came  to  Illinois  four  years  ago. 
His  picture  of  the  United  States  was  of  a 
country  without  troubles.  He  thought  it 
was  a  land  of  opportunity  where  people 
are  free  to  speak,  but  he  does  not  think 
that  now. 

"What  I  had  in  my  mind  was  shat- 
tered," Dibaj-Zavareh,  a  senior  in  elec- 
tronic engineering  technology,  said. 

Dibaj-Zavareh  left  his  native  country 
of  Iran  because  his  parents  wanted  him 
to  study  in  the  United  States  and  because 
the  education  he  wanted  in  electronics 
was  not  possible  in  Iran  then. 

At  that  time,  people  with  degrees  from 
U.S.  universities  received  higher  salaries 
and  obtained  jobs  more  easily,  he  added. 

Iranian  schools  are  "harder  to  get  into 


and  harder  to  get  out  of,"  Dibaj-Zavareh, 
president  of  the  Iranian  Student  Associa- 
tion, said.  In  an  Iranian  university,  he 
would  have  had  to  study  harder. 

When  he  first  came  to  Carbondale,  he 
stayed  with  his  cousin  and  studied  English 
for  three  terms  at  the  Center  for  English 
as  a  Second  Language.  He  said  English 
was  a  problem  for  about  four  months, 
and  television  helped  him  learn  the  lan- 
guage better. 

After  completing  CESL  courses,  he 
studied  at  Olney  Central  College  for 
one  quarter  before  coming  to  study  at 
SIU-C  in  the  spring  of  1980. 

Getting  accustomed  to  life  alone  was 
difficult.  Before  college  life,  there  was 
"always  someone  for  support,"  he  said. 
Then  there  was  empty  space  with  no 
one  around. 
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...  he  had  heard  that  Chicago  was 
a  "very  bad  place"  . . . 
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Dibaj-Zavareh  said  his  main  efforts 
here  have  been  to  education  because  of 
the  competition  in  the  engineering  pro- 
gram. Due  to  increasing  enrollments,  ad- 
mission to  engineering  programs  was  re- 
stricted to  in-state  students  students  for 
a  year,  beginning  with  the  fall  of  1982 
semester.  Students  had  to  maintain  high 
grades  to  stay  in  the  program. 

Dibaj-Zavareh  said  he  has  not  noted 
prejudices  against  Iranians.  He  did  not 
have  problems  at  the  time  of  the  crisis 
when  he  was  at  OCC,  but  friends  who 
were  then  at  SIU-C  had  problems. 

At  that  time,  President  Carter  ordered 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Services 
officials  to  check  visas  and  interview 
Iranian  students  and  deport  those  who 
were  in  the  country  illegally. 

At  the  time  of  the  visa  checks,  Dibaj- 
Zavareh  was  engaged  to  an  American  he 
had  met  at  OCC.  Although  his  visa  was 
in  order,  he  wasn't  certain  what  immigra- 
tion officials  were  checking  and  worried 
about  deportation  and  possibly  having 
to  leave  his  fiancee'  behind.  But  he  was 
not  sent  home,  and  he  and  his  fiancee' 
were  married. 

Dibaj-Zavareh  has  not  become  at- 
tached to  anything  here  that  he  will  miss 
terribly.  He  said  leaving  the  United  States 
with  his  wife  will  not  be  difficult. 

Marios  and  Angela  Papadopoulos 
came  to  the  United  States  from  Greece  a 
year  ago  because  they  wanted  to  study 
abroad.  Factories  and  organizations  there 
prefer  students  who  have  studied  abroad, 
Angela  said. 

The  nearest  place  was  Britain,  but  tui- 
tion was  too  costly.  They  also  had  friends 
studying  at  SIU-C  who  liked  it  here. 

The  two  were  engaged  when  they 
came  to  Carbondale  and  are  now  mar- 
ried. "If  I  were  here  alone,  it  would  be 
difficult,"  Angela  said. 

Language  and  getting  to  know  Ameri- 
cans was  difficult.  "You  (Americans)  don't 
particularly  like  foreigners,"  Marios  com- 
mented. When  he  asks  questions  of 
Americans  in  his  classes,  some  answer 
and  others  are  not  friendly  about  talking 
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It  was  an  armed  killer  that 
grabbed  Cynthia  by  the  leg  and 
tried  to  drag  her  off.  Luckily,  four 
bodyguards  helped  fight  off  her 
killer,  but  one  of  the  bodyguards 
suffered  a  broken  wrist  in  the 
battle. 


Cynthia  got  away.  She  was  alive.  But 
the  pressure  was  too  much  for  her  and 
she  ended  it  all.  She  shot  herself  in  the 
head,  with  a  dart  gun. 

Her  assassin  asked  Cynthia  to  kill  him 


instead  of  herself.  He  couldn't  take  the 
pressure  anymore  either. 

That  incident  occurred  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  The  game  is  called  Assassin 
and  students  are  playing  it  at  colleges 


and  universities  across  the  country.  It's  a 
game  that  helps  take  away  the  hum- 
drum of  attending  classes  everyday. 

To  play  the  game  is  simple.  Each  player 
has  a  contract  to  assassinate  another 
player  and  must  seek  that  player  out  and 
"kill"  him.  A  gun  with  rubber-tipped 
darts  is  used  to  kill,  though  weapons 
may  vary  from  campus  to  campus.  Other 
weapons  include  rubber  knives,  squirt 
guns  and  notes,  which,  when  opened, 
tell  the  victim  that  he  has  been  poisoned. 

While  this  is  going  on,  another  person 
has  a  contract  on  him.  The  game  goes 
on  until  two  players  are  left.  Only  one 
person  can  win  the  game. 

Catching  a  victim  on  the  staircase  is 
popular  among  killers.  Other  places 
where  people  are  killed  include  the  li- 
brary, the  cafeteria,  hallways,  and  even 
in  the  classroom. 

Death  can  occur  anywhere. 

The  players  that  enter  this  game  are 
subject  to  a  change  in  lifestyle.  A  dif- 
ferent route  to  class  may  be  one  player's 
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key  to  survival.  Another  player  may  order 
out  for  pizza  every  night  or  beg  his 
roomate  to  bring  him  a  sick  tray  in  order 
to  prevent  being  shot  in  the  cafeteria. 

Varying  from  game  to  game  are  "safety 
zones,''  which  are  designated  times  or 
areas  when  a  player  cannot  be  "killed." 
A  player's  bed  may  be  a  safe  place  to 
hide,  if  he  could  afford  to  miss  class. 

Spies  are  sometimes  hired  to  keep 
victims  under  surveillance,  but  only  the 
person  with  the  contract  can  do  the 
killing. 

The  game  could  be  compared  to 
Agatha  Christie's  "And  Then  There  Were 
None."  One  by  one  players  are  killed 
until  a  few  are  left,  looking  over  their 
shoulders  wherever  they  go. 

When  a  player  kills  a  victim,  the 
"dead"  person  hands  over  his  contract. 
The  "live"  player  then  reloads  his  dart 
gun  and  is  off  and  hunting  to  fulfill  a 
new  contract  on  another  victim. 

The  game  is  fun.  But,  as  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  incident,  dangers  are 

Assassin 


involved.  Another  incident  occurred  in 
1982  at  California  State  University  at  Long 
Beach.  Michael  Reagan,  a  sophomore, 
was  shot  twice  by  a  police  officer  with  a 
,38-caliber  revolver.  Reagan  appeared  to 
be  pointing  a  gun  at  the  officer  when  he 
was  fired  upon.  The  student  was  holding 
a  toy  M-16  rifle. 

He  and  another  student  were  playing 
"Killer,"  another  name  for  Assassin. 

Two  SIU-C  students,  Tim  Murphy  and 
Tom  Joerger,  both  from  Stevenson  Arms 
dormitory,  attempted  to  fire  up  the  game 
around  campus.  The  game  was  sched- 
uled to  commence  with  about  70  people 
registered  to  participate. 

Carbondale  Police  and  University  Se- 
curity officers  were  concerned  that  the 
California  State  incident  might  be  re- 
peated. City  police  said  that  a  participant 
could  be  arrested  for  disorderly  conduct 
if  a  citizen  reports  seeing  a  gun  which 
turns  out  to  be  a  dart  gun.  The  Univer- 
sity security  office  said  that  those  playing 
the  game  would  have  their  "weapons" 


taken  and  they  would  be  reported  to 
the  Student  Life  office. 

Despite  static,  Murphy  and  Joerger 
planned  to  go  through  with  the  game 
until  they  consulted  an  attorney.  They 
were  told  that  they  would  be  liable 
under  state  law  for  injuries  received  or 
inflicted  by  participants.  Liability  could 
be  relinquished  through  a  release  form; 
which  would  cost  $50. 

Instead  of  making  the  investment  or 
taking  any  chances,  Murphy  and  Joerger 
cancelled  the  game. 

Murphy  wasn't  pleased.  "It  was  a 
bummer.  I  could  have  gone  through 
with  the  game  but  I  needed  the  release 
form.  It  just  became  more  of  a  hassle 
than  it  was  worth,"  he  said. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  the  game  is 
dead  at  SIU-C.  Don't  be  surprised  if  you 
see  someone  being  chased  around  the 
Student  Center  and  they  wind  up  with  a 
dart  stuck  to  their  forehead. 

Shelia  Rogers 
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People 


/Move  Over 

Big  Bird 


Bill  Ruminski 


Here  comes  Jojo;   a  six  foot  tal 
koala   bear  who  charms  children 
into  thinking  that  learning  is  fun. 


Children  of  the  late-60s  and  70s  grew 
up  with  the  Magic  Mirror  of  Romper 
Room,  the  trolley  of  Mister  Rogers' 
Neighborhood  and  Oscar  the  Grouch  of 
Sesame  Street.  Now  in  the  80s,  the  chil- 
dren of  Southern  Illinois  have  a  new 
afternoon  television  playmate,  a  6-foot 
koala  bear  named  Jojo. 

Entertainment  and  teaching  the  chil- 
dren is  a  goal  of  the  show,  said  Allan 
Pizzato,  station  manager  at  WSIU-TV.  The 
Jojo  and  Joyce  Club  was  also  designed 
to  help  support  children's  programming. 
The  show,  which  costs  $500  a  week  to 
broadcast,  is  funded  by  the  station  and 
Friends  of  WSIU,  but  plans  to  become 
self-sufficient,  Pizzato  said. 

The  10-minute  show  airs  weekdays 
before  Sesame  Street.  Much  of  the  show 
is  planned  by  Joyce  Fry,  a  host  for  the 
show.  Jojo  is  played  by  Mike  Rogers, 
who  has  been  working  with  puppets 
since  he  was  about  8.  Now  a  graduate  in 
speech,  Rogers  not  only  wears  the  koala 
bear  costume  but  is  using  his  puppeteer- 
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ing  skills  to  add  characters  to  the  cast  of 
the  show.  Chippie  the  Chipmunk  and 
Pierre  Croissant,  a  French  poodle,  were 
two  additions  in  1983. 

"I  love  to  perform."  Rogers  said.  Ex- 
panding the  show  to  30  minutes  is  some- 
thing that  he  would  like  to  see  in  the 
future  "because  you  can't  do  everything 
in  10  minutes." 

Rogers  said  the  children  like  Jojo  be- 
cause the  show  is  a  "fantasy,  pretend 
world  for  them."  Joyce  describes  chil- 
dren that  appear  on  the  show  as  curious, 


When  the  show  first  began,  Mike  and 
Joyce  took  the  bear  costume  to  local 
schools  and  some  children  were  afraid 
at  first.  A  different  problem  has  devel- 
oped since  the  beginning  of  the  show. 
"Mike  can't  say  anything  if  the  children 
get  too  rough  with  the  costume,  so  we 
have  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  chil- 
dren," Campbell  said. 

The  camera  crews  for  the  Jojo  and 
Joyce  Club  are  volunteers  from  the 
SIU-C  Radio  and  Television  Department. 
The  show  is  good  experience  for  the  R 


innocent,  honest,  and  positive  about 
everything.  The  only  problem  she  en- 
counters is  that  children  sometimes  be- 
come frightened  by  the  cameras  and  the 
lights. 

Joyce  said  that  she  started  the  show 
because  "it  sounded  fun."  She  talks  with 
the  children  before  the  show  to  calm 
them  and  to  learn  their  names  in  order 
to  directly  involve  the  children  in  the 
show. 

Watching  a  tape  of  a  show  with  her 
family  gave  her  a  feeling  of  accomp- 
lishment, she  said.  A  larger  membership 
and  showing  children  how  to  enjoy 
learning  are  objectives  that  Joyce  wants 
to  accomplish  with  the  show. 

WSIU-TV  Production  Manager  Dave 
Campbell  said,  "The  station  wanted  to 
create  a  children's  program  using  local 
children,  produce  it  live,  and  make  it 
into  a  club." 


&  T  students,  is  a  pro-social  activity  for 
the  children,  and  "lets  the  children  learn 
about  TV,"  Tracie  DeMack,  senior  in 
radio  and  television  production  said. 

The  children  of  the  Lakeland  Learning 
Tree,  a  Carbondale  preschool,  said  they 
like  Jojo  because  he  is  a  good  boy,  is 
cuddly  and  because  they  just  like  him. 

The  main  concern,  according  to 
Campbell,  is  "solidifying  the  show  with 
more  club  members."  The  aim  of  the 
club  is  to  have  members  on  the  show 
and  receive  ideas  from  the  members  for 
future  shows.  Another  goal  is  to  improve 
the  show,  but  not  to  compete  with  the 
other  children's  programming.  Producer 
Clenda  Buck  said,  "The  station  doesn't 
have  the  facilities  to  do  a  Sesame  Street- 
style  show." 

"Where  would  kids  be  without  shows 
like  Sesame  Street  and  Mister  Rogers?" 
asked  Rogers. 
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Future 


Going  for 


Broke 


Kevin  Eames  made  over  $88,000 
in  one  semester  by  trading  in  com- 
modity futures.  Mike  Weiss  made 
more  than  $29,000  in  silver  trading. 
Keith  Cook  made  $19,000. 
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Deb  Sauerhage 


Too  bad  their  profit  is  only  play  money 
in  an  agribusiness  economics  course 
titled  "Commodity  Futures  Market." 

Not  all  traders  are  winners.  Jim  Bra- 
zinski,  senior  in  animal  industries,  lost 
$17,000.  Dan  Sexton,  another  senior  in 
animal  industries,  lost  $21,000. 

The  course  is  taught  by  Lyle  Solverson, 
an  associate  professor  in  agribusiness 
economics,  and  deals  with  financial  spec- 
ulation on  everything  from  farm  prod- 
ucts to  money  based  on  anticipated  fu- 
ture values. 

The  idea  is  to  buy  futures'  rights  to  a 
commodity  at  a  low  price  and  sell  it  at  a 
set  future  date  when  the  price  has, 
hopefully,  risen.  Or  one  can  take  an  op- 
posite position  by  selling  a  commodity 
for  a  high  price  and  buying  it  back  in 
the  future  for  a  lower  price. 

The  futures  market  deals  in  contracts 
of  a  certain  amount  of  a  commodity — 
bushels,  pounds,  ounces  or  whatever 
unit  it  is  sold  in.  Traders  rarely  take 
possession  of  the  product.  They  just  buy 
and  sell  it. 

According  to  Solverson,  more  than 
three-quarters  of  all  real  life  commodity 
traders  are  losers.  His  theory  was  proven 
during  a  semester  of  the  trading  game. 

Commodities 
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In  class,  73  percent  of  the  students  lost 
money,  while  27  percent  showed  a 
profit.  Even  though  most  students  lose 
money,  it  is  a  good  teaching  tool  in  that 
it  is  learning  through  hands-on  experi- 
ence, Solverson  said. 

Joe  Prusacki,  Solverson's  teaching  as- 
sistant, believes  the  trading  game  makes 
students  realize  the  potential  risks  and 
work  involved  in  futures.  "The  high  re- 
turns are  there,"  he  said,  "but  there  is 
also  a  high  risk." 

Students  start  with  $15,000  credit  in 
commodity  groups  including  corn,  soy- 
beans, cattle,  pork  bellies,  lumber,  for- 
eign currencies,  silver,  gold  and  U.S. 
treasury  bills  and  bonds. 

Some  commodities,  including  silver 
and  pork  bellies,  are  highly  volitant  and 
the  price  fluctuates  rapidly,  while  others, 
such  as  oats  and  plywood,  are  more 
stable  with  less  risk  and  money  involved. 

Silver  and  soybeans  were  the  two 
highest     traded     commodities     in     the 

Commodities 


course.  In  silver,  71  percent  of  all  trades 
made  a  profit,  while  29  percent  lost.  In 
soybeans,  64  percent  lost  and  36  percent 
made  a  profit. 

To  make  a  trade,  students  punch 
computer  cards  with  information  on  the 
commodity  group,  the  price  they  want 
to  trade  at,  and  the  action — buy,  sell  or 
stop — if  the  market  touches  a  certain 
price. 

For  each  $1,000  profit,  a  student  re- 
ceives one  extra  credit  point  up  to  25 
credit  points.  No  points  are  deducted 
for  losses. 

Prusacki  runs  the  cards  through  a 
computer  and  hands  out  financial  state- 
ments weekly,  which  list  students'  trans- 
actions, profits  and  losses. 

Daily  price  quotations  are  available 
through  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the 
American  Quotation  System  terminal  in 
the  School  of  Agriculture.  The  AQS 
computer  immediately  lists  prices  as  they 
change    on    all    the    major    commodity 


exchanges. 

If  a  real  brokerage  firm  had  employed 
Prusaski  the  company  would  have  made 
more  than  $99,000.  As  a  broker,  he  would 
have  made  more  than  $39,000  in  com- 
mission for  ordering  the  trades. 

When  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  soy- 
beans market,  Skip  Stitt,  a  senior  in  gen- 
eral agriculture,  lost  $9,600.  After  the 
price  dropped,  Stitt  didn't  have  enough 
money  to  meet  the  margin,  a  security 
deposit  that  ensures  a  trader  will  fulfill 
the  contract  and  the  computer  kicked 
him  out  of  the  game. 

To  get  back  into  the  game,  Stitt  nego- 
tiated with  Solverson  for  a  loan,  at  15 
percent.  Points  are  deducted  from  his 
score  if  it  isn't  repaid. 

Kevin  Eames,  the  "high  roller"  of  the 
class,  played  a  similar  trading  game  in 
high  school.  He  does  not  play  the  market 
in  real  life  but  hopes  to  work  with  a 
commodity  firm  when  he  graduates,  and 
eventually  own  his  own  firm. 

"I  don't  have  any  money  since  I'm  in 
college,  so  I'm  not  trading,"  Eames  said. 
"I'd  like  to  set  aside  a  trading  account 
after  I  start  work." 

Eames  made  all  of  his  money  in  silver, 
but  lost  in  corn  and  soybeans.  He  attrib- 
uted this  to  a  terrible  year  that  couldn't 
be  predicted.  Eames  said  he  mostly 
"went  on  feeling." 

Keith  Cook  said  his  own  winnings 
were  "just  lucky."  He  traded  in  soybeans, 
cattle,  gold  and  silver. 

Mike  Weiss  said  the  game  gave  him  a 
chance  to  learn  more  about  commodities 
before  he  put  money  into  it. 

Some  traders  had  no  reason  for  the 
different  kinds  of  commodities  they 
traded,  even  though  a  lot  tried  to  trade 
in  the  group  which  was  making  the  most 
money. 

Jim  Brazinski,  for  example,  traded 
in  livestock  because  of  his  farm  back- 
ground. 

He  believes  in  following  the  commod- 
ity charts  students  were  required  to  keep 
for  class.  The  high,  low  and  settle  price 
were  recorded  for  each  day  to  study 
price  movements. 

"I  think  charting  is  a  good  indication 
of  what  the  market  will  do,"  Brazinski 
said.  "I  wished  I  would  have  followed  it 
more  closely." 

Brazinski  heard  a  "hot  tip"  from  a 
broker  and  bought  soybeans.  The  price 
fell.  After  that  he  couldn't  meet  the 
margins. 

Eames  once  took  the  advice  of  Pru- 
sacki and  lost  $14,000.  "Watch  the  mar- 
ket," advised  Eames.  "and  don't  listen  to 
anyone." 
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Like 

Nobodys 

Business 

Herb  Fink  Does 
His  Own  Thing 

"Why  should  I  like  tomato  cans?"  Fink 
once  said.  "I  have  a  theory 
— women  are  people/' 
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Herb  Fink  admires  Harold  Underhill. 

Who  is  Harold  Underhill?  He  is  not 
well  known,  but  that  is  why  Fink  likes 
him. 

Underhill  was  a  British  surgeon  during 
World  War  I.  Appalled  by  the  carnage  of 
war,  Underhill  moved  to  a  remote  Scott- 
ish village  after  the  war  and  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  researching  and  writing 
about  Chinese  watercraft. 

"I  admire  the  guy,"  Fink  said.  "I  think 
he's  a  great  nut." 

Like  Underhill,  Fink  is  not  looking  for 
fame.  If  he  was,  he  would  not  have 
spent  22  years  teaching  art  at  SIU-C. 

Fink,  however,  has  managed  to  do  his 
own  thing  and  still  become  a  nationally 
known  artist.  His  work  is  displayed  in 
galleries  across  the  country  including 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  in 
many  private  collections. 

Fink's  prints  hang  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and 
the  White  House. 

He  is  also  the  recipient  of  several  pres- 
tigious awards. 


In  1965  Fink  received  a  John  Simon 
Guggenheim  Fellowship  to  study  art  in 
England,  France,  Italy  and  Scandinavia. 
In  1966  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the 
Tiffany  Foundation  which  encourages 
young  artists  by  awarding  fellowships 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Louis  Comfort 
Tiffany,  designer  of  the  famous  Tiffany 
lamps  and  other  glass  art  work. 

Fink  was  inducted  into  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  1979.  Only  five 
Illinois  artists  are  in  the  Academy,  and 
Fink  is  the  only  graphic  artist  ever  chosen 
from  Illinois. 

Also  in  1979,  his  work  in  John  Gard- 
ner's The  King's  Indian  was  named  "best 
book  illustrations  of  the  year"  by  the 
Society  of  Illustrators. 

Fink  is  a  trustee  and  former  president 
of  the  John  Russell  Mitchell  Foundation 
in  Mount  Vernon,  III.  The  Foundation 
helps  develop  the  arts  in  southern  Illi- 
nois and  operates  the  Mitchell  Museum 
which  houses  art  work  from  renowned 
artists  such  as  Andrew  Wyeth,  John  Singer 
Sargent,  Mary  Cassatt  and  other  19th 
and  20th  century  artists. 

Herb  Fink 


Herb  Fink 
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Fink  attributes  much  of  his  success  to 
luck.  "Every  time  I  needed  encourage- 
ment, I  somehow  or  another  won  a  big 
prize  or  got  a  fellowship  without  really 
trying  too  hard." 

Born  in  Providence,  R.I.  in  1921,  Fink 
has  enjoyed  drawing  since  childhood. 
As  a  youth,  though,  he  did  not  realize 
his  potential  as  an  artist.  He  did  not  even 
plan  to  attend  college. 

While  Fink  was  in  high  school,  his  art 
teacher  submitted  some  of  his  work  to 
Scholastic  Magazine  which  netted  him  a 
scholarship.  He  attended  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Pittsburgh. 
Later  he  went  on  to  the  Art  Students 
League  in  New  York. 


Fink  became  a  professor  of  art  at  SIU-C 
in  1961  and  was  also  chairman  of  the  art 
department.  He  held  that  post  for  10 
years. 

"I  got  very  fed  up  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  New  England  private  col- 
lege," Fink  said.  "There  was  not  a  sense 
of  adventure  at  Yale.  At  the  time  I  came 
here,  I  was  terribly  impressed  because 
Delyte  Morris  was  here. 

"It  was  exciting  to  be  here.  There  was 
high  adventure.  People  were  trying  all 
kinds  of  things.  I  think  it  was  the  liveliest 
university  in  America  at  the  time,"  he 
said. 

Fink  resigned  in  1972  as  dean  of  the 
College   of   Communications  and    Fine 


A  dry  crass  wit  and  an  incredible 
perceptiveness  are  characteristics  of 
Fink.  If  his  mind  could  be  put  into 
print,  it  would  come  out  a  cross 
between  National  Lampoon  and 
the  Bible  and  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica.  He  lets  his  uninhibited 
thoughts  flow  as  freely  as  the  clouds 
of  cigarette  smoke  he  exhales.  Fink 
walks  deliberately,  like  that  of  a 
man  not  wanting  to  miss  or  disturb 
anything. 


World  War  II  interrupted  Fink's  edu- 
cation. While  assigned  to  Gen.  George 
Patton's  3rd  Army,  he  received  three 
battle  stars  and  a  Purple  Heart  after  being 
wounded  in  France. 

After  the  war  he  received  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design  in  1948.  He  earned  his  master's 
degree  at  Yale. 

In  the  early  1950s  Fink  won  a  Chaloner 
Fellowship  giving  him  the  opportunity 
to  study  art  in  Rome  at  the  American 
Academy.  In  1956  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Yale  faculty  and  two  years  later  re 
turned  to  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design  while  still  maintaining  status  as 
visiting  faculty  member  at  Yale. 


Arts.  He  described  the  job  as  boring  and 
wanted  to  devote  more  time  to  teaching 
and  his  work. 

Of  the  nearly  300  prints  Fink  has  pro- 
duced, about  100  were  conceived  since 
his  resignation. 

Fink  said  he  remains  in  Carbondale 
because  it  gives  him  a  chance  to  work 
peacefully.  During  the  summer  he  and 
his  wife  Polly,  also  an  artist,  flee  the  Car- 
bondale heat  to  live  in  Maine.  Fink  said 
he  and  Polly  are  both  native  New  Eng- 
enders and  have  an  attachment  to  the 
East  Coast. 

Fink  is  comfortable  in  the  SIU-C  art 
department.  He  said  everybody  knows 
it's  just  "nutty  Herb  doing  his  thing." 

The  University  has  provided  Fink  with 
a  sprawling  house  on  Oakland  Avenue 


to  serve  as  his  studio.  The  living  room  is 
cluttered  with  finished  prints  and  scrib- 
bled drawings  on  crumpled  loose  ieaf 
paper.  The  smell  of  solvents  hangs  like  a 
welcome  mat. 

The  sound  of  a  radio  playing  classical 
music  can  be  heard  throughout  the 
house.  Fink  works  there  alone.  He  claims 
the  radio  keeps  him  from  becoming 
lonely. 

He  said  it  would  be  insanity  to  show 
work  in  progress  because,  depending 
on  the  observer's  reaction,  an  artist  be- 
comes either  overconfident  or  discour- 
aged. 

For  Fink,  art  is  highly  personal.  He 
said  his  art  becomes  harder  to  explain 
and  understand  as  he  gets  older. 

"Art  is  what  I  do,"  he  said.  "How  do 
you  explain  62  years  of  work?" 

Trying  to  explain  art,  he  said,  is  like 
trying  to  explain  life.  Everybody  has  a 
different  opinion. 

"There  are  so  many  'isms'  in  art  today," 
he  said.  "I  simply  go  my  own  way  and 
do  what  suits  me." 

"The  hype,  'the  scene,'  being  on  the 
cutting  edge  and  beyond  avant-garde — 
that  doesn't  interest  me.  So  much  of  it 
strikes  me  as  being  kind  of  silly.  This  guy 
exhibits  a  stuffed  goat  with  a  tie  around 
its  neck.  That  doesn't  interest  me.  I  do 
what  suits  me,"  he  said. 

A  dry  crass  wit  and  an  incredible  per- 
ceptiveness and  sensitivity  are  character- 
istics of  Fink.  If  his  mind  could  be  put 
into  print,  it  would  come  out  a  cross 
between  National  Lampoon,  the  Bible, 
and  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  He  lets  his 
uninhibited  thoughts  flow  as  freely  as 
the  clouds  of  cigarette  smoke  he  exhales. 
Fink  walks  deliberately,  like  that  of  a 
man  not  wanting  to  miss  or  disturb 
anything. 

Fink  said  nobody  knows  what  makes  a 
good  artist,  but  he  named  three  factors 
that  are  essential  to  becoming  a  suc- 
cessful artist — talent,  desire  and  luck. 

"If  you  have  talent  and  no  desire, 
nothing  will  happen,"  he  said. 

"I  can  take  a  bunch  of  young  people 
and  teach  them  some  basic  stuff.  You 
can  create  an  environment  for  art  to 
happen.  But  what  it  actually  is  that  makes 
an  artist  nobody  really  knows,"  Fink  said. 

Fink  described  himself  as  compulsive 
when  it  comes  to  art. 

"I  know  that  when  I'm  not  working, 
I'm  unhappy,"  he  said.  "I  have  to  do 
something  with  the  day.  I  don't  care 
what   it   is — making   some   marks  on   a 
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piece  of  paper  or  scratching  around  with 
a  pen  or  brush.  I  have  to  do  something 
with  the  day,  otherwise,  there's  no  point 
to  it." 

Fink  said  his  greatest  asset  as  an  artist 
is  simply  his  ability  to  draw.  He  said  the 
great  artists  don't  have  techniques.  Stu- 
dents often  think  of  techniques  as  some- 
thing external. 

Rather,  technique  gives  way  to  a  direct 
link  between  what  is  in  the  artist's  mind 
and  eye  and  what  comes  out  on  the 
canvas  or  paper.  Fink  said  this  takes  years 
to  accomplish. 

Fink  is  known  as  a  printmaker  or 
graphic  artist.  His  subjects  are  primarily 
landscapes  of  Maine  and  Southern  Illi- 
nois, models  and  allegorical  art. 

Fink's  criteria  for  choosing  a  subject 
lies  on  an  emotional  level.  He  said  he 
has  intensive  reactions  to  visual  experi- 
ences. What  brings  about  these  reactions 
are  impossible  to  explain.  However,  these 
"gut  feelings,"  as  Fink  calls  them,  are  the 
motivating  force  behind  drawing  a  cer- 
tain landscape  or  model. 


"Having  intense  reactions  and  then 
trying  to  put  it  into  some  kind  of  form, 
which  is  the  art,  and  making  it  intelligible 
for  someone  outside  yourself." 

As  he  becomes  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced, Fink  said  producing  art  does 
not  necessarily  become  easier. 

"I  did  all  that.  I  used  to  sleep  in  the 
snow  with  just  the  clothes  on  my  back. 
I've  walked  for  miles  and  miles.  I've 
been  shipwrecked.  I've  been  marooned 
on  an  island.  And  all  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  United  States  government — people 
were  shootine  at  me. 

"The  more  experience  and  knowledge 
you  have,  you  know  more  things  that 
can  go  wrong  and  get  totally  messed 
up,"  he  said. 

Fink's  work  mirrors  his  love  for  nature. 
He  said  he  was  an  environmentalist  be- 
fore it  was  popular.  He  likes  being  out- 
doors and  on  the  water  in  a  sail  boat  or 
row  boat,  and  added  that  he  tries  to 
have  as  little  pressure  as  possible  when 
he  is  outdoors. 

"Most  people  when  they  go  outdoors 
have  to  prove  something,"  he  said. 
"They're  doing  that  endurance  thing." 


He  also  enjoys  reading,  drinking  mar- 
tinis and  watching  women — a  favorite 
subject  of  his  work. 

"Why  should  I  like  tomato  cans?"  Fink 
once  said.  "I  have  a  theory — women  are 
people." 

Success  for  Fink  is  "being  alive,  be- 
cause if  you're  dead  you  can't  do  any- 
thing." 

"If  I  had  to  do  it  over  again  (his  life) 
I'd  probably  screw  it  up  the  same  way.'' 

In  the  future  Fink  said  he  plans  to 
keep  working  and  keep  breathing.  He 
has  suffered  two  heart  attacks. 

Another  person  Fink  admires  is  Nobel 
prize  winning  writer  Isaac  Singer.  Fink 
recalled  a  line  from  Singer's  writings. 
"When  I  was  a  young  many  they  called 
me  crazy.  Now  that  I'm  an  old  man  they 
call  me  a  writer." 

When  Herb  Fink  was  a  young  man 
they  called  him  crazy.  Now  that  he's  an 
old  man  they  call  him  an  artist,  but  he's 
still  crazy. 


Profile 


A  Dreamer 
and  a  Genius 


To  people  who  are  sensitive  to  the 
freshness  of  ideas  and  the  pressure  of 
mental  design,  Richard  Buckminster  Ful- 
ler was  one  of  the  most  significant  men 
of  our  time.  To  others  he  was  alternately 
frightening  and  incomprehensible.  To  al- 
most everyone  he  was  puzzling. 

Fuller,  87,  died  July  1,  1983,  at  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital  in  Los  Angeles.  His 
wife,  Anne  Hewlett  Fuller,  died  early 
July  3.  She  was  also  87. 

Known  to  his  acolytes  and  fellow  tech- 
nocrats simply  as  Bucky,  he  made  head- 
lines as  an  architect,  engineer,  inventor- 
designer  and  mathematician.  Yet  Bucky 
was  none  of  these  by  profession.  He  was 
a  maverick  of  design,  a  dreamer  and  a 
"free-lance  genius"  who  saw  the  world 
as  something  more  than  the  sum  of  its 
isolated  parts. 

Bucky  once  said  of  himself:  "I  live  on 
Earth  at  present,  and  I  don't  know  that  I 
am  not  a  category.  I  am  not  a  thing — a 
noun.  I  seem  to  be  a  verb,  an  evolu- 
tionary process — an  integral  function  of 
the  universe." 

Bucky,  a  distinguished  professor  of  the 
SIU-C  School  of  Design  for  12  years 
until  1971,  referred  to  himself  as  a  verb 
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in  a  1970  book  titled  "I  Seem  To  Be  a 
Verb."  In  all,  he  wrote  25  books. 

Bucky  was  once  introduced  in  one  of 
his  texts  as  follows:  "His  field,  as  he 
himself  described  it,  is  the  architecture 
of  things  in  motion.  Bucky's  structures, 
or  concepts,  are  built  to  motion — the 
motion  of  life,  of  wheels  and  other  waves, 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  of  the  earth,  of  elec- 
trons and  civilizations,  of  stars  and 
students." 

In  1946,  Fortune  magazine  described 
him  as  "a  chunky,  powerful  little  man 
with  a  build  like  a  milk  bottle,  and  a 
mind  that  functions  like  a  cross  between 
a  roller-top  desk  and  a  jet  ngine,  and 
with  one  simple  aim  in  life:  to  remake 
the  world."  77me,  ten  years  earlier,  spoke 
of  him  more  charitably,  as  an  industrial 
prophet  noted  for  "arriving  incoherently 
at  logical  conclusions." 

It  was  also  as  a  youth  that  he  was  first 
drawn  to  large  shapes.  Until  age  four, 
Bucky  could  see  only  large  shapes  and 
outlines  of  people  and  blurred  color. 
Even  though  his  farsightedness  was  cor- 
rected with  glasses,  his  childhood  de- 
pendence upon  large  patterns  persisted. 

Bucky's  resume  was  a  lengthy  one.  A 
key  to  his  fame  was  the  invention  of  the 
geodesic  dome,  which  brought  him  to 
prominence  in  1949.  His  dome  is  made 
by  linking  triangles  into  a  strong  and 
flexible  half  sphere. 


That  creation  set  off  a  chain  of  widely 
accepted  creations.  Prior  to  his  projects 
that  were  widely  accepted — such  as  a 
house  that  could  fly,  a  three-wheeled 
car  and  a  waterless  bathroom — Bucky 
made  a  few  unsuccessful  endeavors. 

Bucky  twice  was  expelled  from  Har- 
vard and  flopped  in  several  business  at- 
tempts. Yet,  he  was  only  the  third  of 
four  persons  named  to  a  University  Pro- 
fessorship, which  indicates  that  the  re- 
cipient has  a  knowledge  in  every  area  of 
learning  at  the  institution  of  higher 
education. 

"Each  person  has  a  little  bit  of  God  in 
him,"  Bucky  once  said.  "Man  must  attain 
capabilities  to  have  access  to  'great  laws.' 
That's  why  we're  here." 

Bucky  knew  his  purpose.  He  once 
commented  that  "trying  to  reform  hu- 
man nature  is  useless,  so  I  will  devote 
myself  to  reforming  the  environment." 

Some  say  that  Bucky's  genius  will  not 
be  fully  recognized  for  many  years  to 
come. 

"There's  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  he 
was  a  genius  of  the  first  magnitude," 
said  Paul  Schlipp,  86,  a  friend  of  Bucky. 
"He  probably  won't  be  appreciated  for 
another  100  years." 

Being  appreciated,  however,  was  not 
Bucky's  goal,  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
he  made  millions  of  dollars  from  his 
domes  and  two  dozen  other  patented 


inventions,  but  carried  "little  excess  bag- 
gage" through  life. 

"He  made  millions  in  his  lifetime  and 
gave  away  millions,"  one  friend  recalled. 
"He  kept  himself  on  a  lean  diet  of  broiled 
steak,  which  he  believed  contained  the 
distilled  goodness  of  bulk  grains.  He 
dressed  very  simply." 

Once,  when  asked  how  he  would  like 
to  be  remembered,  Bucky  said:  "I  don't 
do  anything  in  order  to  be  remembered. 
It  is  not  important  to  me  to  be  remem- 
bered." 

In  his  later  years,  mostly  after  he  left 
SIU-C  in  1971,  he  played  more  the  role 
of  a  preacher  of  his  ideas  than  that  of 
the  designer  of  those  principles. 

During  the  1970s  he  averaged  more 
than  100  speaking  engagements  annually. 
He  traveled  the  globe  warning  that 
"Spaceship  Earth" — a  term  he  coined — 
was  doomed  unless  man  turned  his  pro- 
duction capability  away  from  weaponry 
and  toward  "livingry."  He  felt  that  people 
should  further  depend  on  design  and 
not  politics  to  improve  the  world's  stand- 
ard of  living. 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  eulogized 
Bucky  as  a  doer  and  not  just  a  thinker: 
"It  is  easier  to  dream  of  making  the 
world  a  better  place  than  to  do  anything 
about  it,  but  R.  Buckminster  Fuller's  rest- 
less, inquiring  intellect  would  not  let 
him  settle  for  a  passive  role." 

John  Racine 


Bucky  Fuller 
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Kingdom 

Come 


"I  just  don't  lock  it  up,"  Wendel  said. 

"Yeah?  Well  maybe  you  should."  Roy 
grinned  unpleasantly.  "Keep  all  that  air 
inside  a  your  head  from  leaking  out." 

Wendel  let  that  one  go.  Roy  swiped  at 
his  nose  with  a  broad  thumb,  sniffed 
and  said,  "Yep,  and  you  know  what?  I 
reckon  as  sure  as  you  got  a  mouth  on 
you,  you  got  money  too.  And  whether 
you  lock  that  up  or  no,  come  Monday 
morning  you're  gonna  leak  some  of  it 
out  on  a  brand  new  knob  for  my  stick- 
shift  here." 

He  let  his  arms  hang  from  the  wheel 
by  their  wrists,  hands  swinging  like  heavy 
leaves.  With  his  fury  abated  he  looked 
much  smaller,  a  short  blunt  man  over- 
thick  with  muscle,  his  face  nearly  hand- 
some in  a  rough  weary  way.  Wendel  ex- 
haled smoke  with  a  hiss  like  escaping 
steam.  Roy  shot  him  a  glance,  chin  rising, 
and  said,  "Monday  morning." 

Wendel  let  out  a  laugh  like  a  bark, 
cursed  under  his  breath,  mouth  twisting. 

"What's  that?"  Roy  knotted  his  jaw- 
muscles.  "Speak  on  up,  Wendyboy.  You 
got  something  to  say,  speak  up." 

Wendel  said,  "You  just  //ssen  up,  then. 
Who  was  it  tore  off  that  knob  in  the  first 
place,  huh?  Me?  Ain't  you  the  one 
stripped  it  threads  and  all?  Let  it  set 
there  loose?  Cussed  like  a  fool  evertime 
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Among  all  the  sins  and  gifts  passed  on,  generation 
to  generation,  no  boy  can  draw  lines  between  hatred 
and  love.  With  one  foot  he  sets  out  to  live  up  to  his 
father,  with  the  other  he  sets  out  to  live  him  down 
.  .  .  And  the  tension  can  pull  him  apart;  or  like  a 
suspension  bridge,  it  can  pull  him  together  .  .  . 


it  come  off  in  your  hand?"  He  slung  a 
black  lock  of  hair  from  his  eyes.  "Ain't  it 
been  loose  all  year?" 

"Loose  but  by  God  not  lost,"  Roy  said. 
"You  get  in  here  oncet,  take  ahold  of  it, 
by  Cod  it's  gone.  You  some  kinda  dang 
magician?" 

Wendel  flicked  up  his  eyes,  then 
looked  at  the  harvested  cornrows  rolling 
away  to  the  turbulent  sky.  "Dad,"  he 
said,  "if  you  hadn't  ruint  them  threads 
Houdini  hisself  coulda  never  done  it." 

"Just  you — "  Wind  snatch  at  the  truck 
and  Roy,  gripping  the  wheel  hard  in  one 
hand,  aimed  a  flat  finger  at  Wendel. 
"Just  you  forget  them  threads.  They 
ain't — " 

"Sure,"  Wendel  said.  "Forget  you  just 
might  be,  just  might  be,"  he  mashed  out 
his  cigaret,  "halfway  to  blame  for  a  dang 
thing." 

"Now  by  Cod,  boy."  Roy's  face  closed 
up  like  a  fist,  eyes  gleaming  like  rainwet 
tarmac.  He  dropped  and  locked  a  hand 
hard  as  bone  on  his  son's  shoulder,  dug 
in  his  fingers  and  said,  mouth  working 
as  if  he  were  chewing  tough  meat,  "You 
just  done  put  your  foot  in  the  fire.  That 
smartaleck  moutha  yours  just.  .  .god- 
dam/" 

Bullied  by  wind,  the  truck  wavered 
over  the  whiteline,  shooing  an  oncoming 
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Rambler,  bleating  its  horn,  off  onto  the 
shoulder.  Roy  veered  back  into  his  own 
lane  and  yodeled  softly.  "Jesus!" 

"Somebody,"  Wendel  said.  He  looked 
back  and  saw  that  the  Rambler  had  made 
its  way  shakily  onto  the  highway. 

"Boy,"  Roy  said,  jutting  his  chin  at  his 
son,  "Wendyboy,  you  just  better  thank 
Jesus  I'm  too  busy  driving.  You  got  that? 
You  just  better  thank  him  for  that." 

"Jesus?"  said  Wendel.  "Thank  you, 
Jesus." 

"Can  it,"  Roy  warned. 

"Just  doing  what  I  been  told  to  do." 

"Well  now  you  by  God  been  told  to 
can  it,  so  can  it." 

His  father  was  furious,  jawbone  rigid 
and  wrapped  in  muscle  like  knotted 
rope,  chin  raised  as  if  daring  some  fist  to 
strike  it,  black  eyes  locked  on  the  line 
where  the  threatening  sky,  like  a  tum- 
bling wall,  loomed  over  the  highway. 
Wendel  ignored  him  and  smoked  Lucky 
Strikes  one  after  the  other.  Between 
them  the  shaft  of  the  gearshift  was 
knobless,  an  old  chamois  balled  up  and 
lashed  to  its  tip  with  a  lasso  of  baling 
wire.  Roy  gave  it  a  look,  then  gave 
Wendel  one,  and  nestling  his  chin  in  his 
thick  neck,  fastened  his  eyes  on  the 
highway  again. 

"Boy,  if  you  don't  beat  all."  He  shook 
his  head  like  a  dog  tearing  meat  from  a 
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bone.  "If  you  don't  beat  goddam  all." 

Wind  rattled  the  truck,  stooping  out 
of  the  sky  like  a  hungry  hunting  thing. 
Wendel  smoked  and  waited,  his  own 
dark  eyes  halfclosed,  his  mouth  going 
into  a  twist  halfgrin,  halfgrimace.  He 
knew  what  was  coming  and  knew,  after 
sixteen  years  of  Roy,  that  the  wise  thing 
to  do  was  to  let  it  arrive  when  it  would. 
If  he  met  it  halfway,  his  father— who  fed 
the  flame  of  his  anger  stick  by  stick  as  if 
fuel  were  precious  and  rare — caught  with 
his  furnace  not  fully  stoked  and  forced 
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to  burn  whatever  fuel  he  had  left  in  a 
sudden  bundle,  would  feel  betrayed,  as 
if  Wendel  had  broken  some  unspoken 
rule,  sneaked  up  from  behind,  dealt 
unmanly  with  him.  And  worse  yet, 
Wendel  would  feel  himself  he  had 
played  dirty  pool,  thrown  a  coward's 
punch,  and  the  shame  would  undo  his 
defenses.  So  he  waited,  feeding  his  own 
innerfurnace. 

But  Roy  remained  silent.  Wendel 
looked  at  him,  cocked  his  head  and 
said,  "What  in  the  name  a  Christ  brought 


that  on?  You  got  something  eating  you 
or  what?" 

Roy  snorted,  "I  got  a  son  like  a  cancer 
is  what."  The  pickup  shook  in  a  wind- 
gust.  "I  got  a  smartaleck  careless  son  eat- 
ing at  me.  That  answer  your  question?" 

Wendel  twisted  his  mouth.  "You 
know,  Dad,"  he  eyed  his  father,  "with 
that  face  a  yours  all  locked  up  and 
musclebound  there,  you  look  like  a  bull's 
got  the  lockjaw.  So  I  wouldn't  beller  too 
hard  or  it's  more'n  likely  you'll  damage 
your  own  guts." 
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He  dropped  and  locked  a  hand 
hard  as  bone  on  his  son's  shoulder, 
dug  in  his  fingers  and  said,  mouth 
working  as  if  he  were  chewing 
tough  meat,  "You  just  done  put 
your  foot  in  the  fire.  That  smart- 
aleck  moutha  yours  just.  .  .god- 
dam!" 


"Hey  boy."  Roy  glared  at  his  son,  but 
before  he  could  backhand  him,  lost 
control  of  the  truck,  a  windgust  sweeping 
it  into  the  wrong  lane.  He  cursed  and 
wrenched  it  back.  Wendel,  knowing 
from  years  of  practice  when  not  to  push, 
looked  down  at  his  boots  and  swallowed 
a  laugh.  Roy  stuck  out  his  chin,  his  thick 
arms  and  flat  battered  hands  gone  stiff 
on  the  wheel  as  if  he  were  shoving 
his  truck  down  the  highway  by  main- 
strength.  Wendel  glanced  at  him, 
glanced  away.  He  knocked  his  dark  hair 
from  his  eyes,  took  a  long  wooden  match 
from  his  pocket,  and  snapping  its  tip  to 
a  blossom  of  fire  with  his  thumbnail,  lit 
up  a  cigaret.  Preston  relaxed  breath  by 
breath  like  a  jack  being  lowered,  and 
when  he  had  loosened  enough  he  could 
speak,  said,  "Boy  you  sure  got  a  mouth 
on  you." 

Wendel  flicked  up  his  eyes.  He  took 
out  a  match,  made  it  blaze  with  his 
thumbnail,  and  lit  up  a  Lucky  Strike. 
Outside  the  sky  tumbled  past,  cloud- 
swollen,  gray  as  iron.  "Looks  more  and 
more,"  he  said,  "like  you're  gonna  regret 
not  bringing  that  tarp  like  I  told  you." 

"You  done  rode  that  horse  till  its 
dead,"  said  Roy.  "Forget  the  damn  tarp, 
why  don't  you?" 

"Sure,'  Wendel  said.  "Sure  thing." 

Roy  cocked  an  eye  at  him.  "Don't 
push  it  too  hard,  son.  I  got  me  a  memry 
and  1  won't  be  driving  forever." 

When  Wendel  said  nothing,  he  made 
a  thick  comb  of  his  fingers  and  smoothed 
the  black  waves  of  hair  clinging  close  to 
his  scalp,  then  gripped  the  wheel  quickly 
again,  on  the  lookout  for  windgusts. 
Sometimes  he  could  see  them  coming, 
rattling  through  miles  of  toppled  corn. 
He  check  himself  over,  a  brief  glance 


into  the  sidemirror,  smiled — a  white 
lovely  flash  of  false  teeth.  He'd  lost  all 
his  own  at  twenty  to  piarrhea. 

Wendel  grinned  at  him.  "Wish  I  had 
something  that  pretty  inside  a  my 
mouth." 

Roy  thrust  out  the  teeth  with  his 
tongue,  clacked  them,  drew  them  back 
in  and  winked.  "Maybe  pretty,"  he  said, 
"but  there's  many  a  time  I'd  a  swapped 
em  for  ugly,  back  in  my  tomcatting  days. 
You  know  what  it's  like  getting  all  het 
up  by  a  sweet  young  thing  with  a  busy 
tongue  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  she  lets 
out  a  warwhoop  and  comes  up  screech- 
ing, tongue  hanging  out  like  a  dog's 
with  your  pearly  white  choppers  latched 
onto  it?  Hoo!"  He  goosed  Wendel's  ribs 
with  a  blunt  thumb.  "Them  French  got 
nothing  on  me,  Wendyboy." 

Laughing,  fidgeting  under  the  thumb, 
Wendel  said,  "You  remember  how  I 
always  wanted  teeth  like  yours  when  I 
was  kid?  A  little  kid?  I  ever  tell  you 
why?" 

"No."  Roy  squinted,  thinking  back. 
"Not  so's  I  can  remember  it,  anyhow." 

"Well,"  Wendel  ran  his  hand  through 
his  hair,  "it  sounds  silly  now,  but  it  was 
because  you  could  bite  into  ice  cream 
and  chew  it  just  like  it  was  anything  else. 
I  give  myself  fits  every  dang  time  I  ate  it, 
trying  to  do  that.  Split  my  head  wide 
open  and  murdered  my  teeth.  Lord!" 
He  shook  his  head  at  the  kid  he  re- 
membered. "Yessir,  I  sure  did  admire 
the  way  you  could  bite  that  ice  cream." 

"That  what  you  had  on  your  mind 
back  then?  Shoo."  Roy  snaked  out  a 
hand  and  shook  the  boy's  knee.  "I  wisht 
you  mama  was  alive  to  hear  that.  Why, 
she  was  after  me  for  the  longest  time, 
worrying  whether  you  might  need  one  a 


them  counselors  up  Anna  way,  cause 
there  you  was  punishing  yourself  with  a 
thing  that  shoulda  been  a  treat.  She'd 
been  reading  some  fool  article  in  one  of 
them  women's  magazines,  had  all  the 
big  words  to  call  it.  I  told  her  how  you 
ate  ice  cream  was  your  own  business 
and  not  some  counselor's.  She  had  the 
words  on  me,  though.  I  will  say  that. 
Shoo!" 

His  chin  was  lifted  but  not  with  its 
usual  truculence.  It  was  raised  like  a 
dog's  when  it  scents  the  winds.  He 
swiped  his  nose,  sniffed.  "She  was  a  gal 
and  a  half,  your  mama.  Never  knew  one 
like  her  before  and  I  ain't  known  one 
since.  Ain't  even  no  use  in  trying, 
neither,  because  there  ain't  one." 

He  fell  silent  and  drove,  unaware  of 
the  bleak  land  and  bleaker  sky,  the  truck 
lurching  fitfully  now  and  again.  Wendel 
cracked  his  window  and  let  the  wind 
snatch  his  cigaret.  He  lit  up  another  and 
thought  how  his  mother  had  always 
smoked  more  than  his  father,  twice, 
maybe  three  times  as  much.  He  looked 
at  the  lowering  sky  and  the  November 
farmland — empty  for  miles,  abandoned, 
its  harvest  long  gone — and  remembered 
his  mother  alone  in  the  big  countryhouse 
with  just  Roy  and  himself,  who  in  those 
days  had  been  little  more,  when  it  came 
to  his  mother,  than  Roy's  reedy  echo. 
She'd  never  had  friends,  really,  just  faint 
ones  from  church.  She  would  never  get 
closer  than  gossip  or  weathertalk  to  the 
ladies  she  met.  The  men  she  would  not 
even  gossip  with,  except  Roy  and 
Wendel.  She'd  never  said  why.  And  she'd 
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never  seemed  like  she'd  regretted  her 
isolation,  though  sometimes  she'd  sat  up 
all  night  looking  out  at  the  moon,  play- 
ing old  records,  bluegrass  and  western. 

"Well  now,"  Roy  said,  clumsily  strug- 
gling for  words,  like  always  when  senti- 
ment got  a  hold  on  him  unable  to  heave 
his  emotion  up  out  of  his  gut,  not  even 
sure  what  it  was  looming  down  there,  a 
vast  vague  ache  he  was  almost  ashamed 
of,  being  a  man.  "Well  now,"  he  said, 
thinking  hard,  but  like  always  the  words 
betrayed  him,  twisting  the  ache  into 
something  ugly,  something  he  was 
ashamed  of. 

"Wendyboy,"  he  said,  "now  you're 
past  the  age  of  admiring  the  way  I  chew, 
you  thinking  of  moving  on  to  my  twist 
on   the   French    kiss?"    He   flushed   and 


"Dad,"  Wendel  said.  He  dragged  on 
his  Lucky  Strike,  looked  at  its  tip  and 
grimaced.  Sometimes  he  thought  he  just 
might  be  in  love  with  Missy  Reams  and 
that  by  itself  embarrassed  him  no  end. 

"What?"  Roy  blundered  on,  unable  to 
stop,  halfangry  at  Wendel's  refusal  to 
understand  what  he  couldn't  quite  grasp 
himself.  "You  wanna  borrow  my  chop- 
pers, give  her  the  thrill  of  her  life?" 

Wendel,  his  face  ablaze,  said,  "Dad, 
goddang  you!  You're  sick  sometimes, 
you  know  that?  Downright  sick  as  a 
dog." 

"Well  I  got  a  right  to  know  what  you 
do  in  my  truck,"  Roy  said,  belligerent 
now,  "you  and  that  little  miniskirted 
tease.  Didn't  say  it  was  her  up  and  lost 
my  knob  for  me?" 


Wendel,  his  face  ablaze,  said, 
"Dad,  goddang  you!  You're  sick 
sometimes,  you  know  that?  Down- 
right sick  as  a  dog." 


quickly  added.  "You  Frenching  it  these 
days,  son?  You  and  that  Reams  girl?" 

Wendel  ducked  his  head,  looked  at 
his  boots.  "Jesus,  Dad.  Come  on." 

Roy  tried  a  sly  grin.  "I  just  hope  you're 
keeping  happy  is  all.  She's  a  looker  and 
then  some."  He  clacked  his  dentures  as 
if  they  could  speak  for  him  more  truly. 
"Must  be  hard  row  to  hoe,  Wendy  boy. 
Huh?  Without  choppers  like  the  old  man 
had  in  his  day?" 


"I  said  maybe  she  did."  Wendel  felt 
for  a  moment  halfwild  with  shame, 
thinking  What  kinda  man  shoves  blame 
on  his  girlfriend?  "I  said  maybe  by  acci- 
dent, maybe  she  bumped  it  or  hooked 
her  skirt  on  it,  something  like  that,  and 
pulled  it  out  with  her  whenever  she  got 
out.  But  hell,  I  done  told  you  I  got  no 
idea  how  it  got  lost.  That  there  about 
Missy  was  just  a  guess,  one  stupid  guess. 
I  didn't  even  know  the  dang  thing  had 


got  lost  till  I  heard  you  cut  loose  this 
morning." 

"Bull,"  Roy  said.  "Bullsh/r,  boy.  A  blind 
woulda  known,  let  alone  somebody  with 
eyes  in  his  head.  My  ta/7,  you  didn't 
know  it  was  lost.  Or  maybe  you  was 
blind  drunk  last  night.  Ain't  I  said — " 

"Screw  it,  Dad.  Just  screw  that  notion, 
huh?  You  was  up  when  I  come  in.  You 
smell  any  whiskey?  You  see  me  reeling 
or  hear  me  slurring,  any  a  that  noise?" 

Roy  rolled  up  his  eyes  as  if  asking  that 
heaven  take  note  of  his  trials,  heaved  a 
sigh  hissing  through  clenched  teeth. 
"Boy,"  he  said,  "by  Cod  if  I'm  able  to 
figure  out  how  a  sane  man  coulda  lost  it 
and  not  known  it.  By  Cod  if  I  am." 

"So  just  screw  it  then,  huh?"  Wendel 
sagged  and  slumped  in  the  seat.  "Just 
screw  how  it  got  lost  or  why  it  got  lost. 
Who  cares,  anyhow?"  He  could  have  let 
out  the  truth — that  he'd  been  so  affected 
by  Missy's  necking  he'd  mooned  like  a 
zombie  the  rest  of  the  night,  seen  noth- 
ing and  heard  nothing  he  could  remem- 
ber. But  he  hated  the  jokes  something 
like  that  would  set  off  far  worse  than  he 
hated  this  wrangling.  Moreover,  the  way 
Roy  had  shrugged  off  the  matter  of 
stripped  threads  rankled  and  goaded 
him,  stuck  like  a  thorn  deep  into  his 
brain. 

"Son,"  Roy  said,  "there's  blame  to  be 
laid  and  a  price  to  be  paid.  We  ain't 
talking  about  why  and  how  just  to  hear 
our  heads  rattle.  What  we're  talking  is 
owning  up.  Responsibility.  Being  a  man 
about  things." 

"Carelessness,  maybe?"  said  Wendel. 

Roy  nodded.  "Carelessness." 

"Like  maybe  stripped  threads  gone 
unfixed  for  too  long?" 

Roy   shook    his   head    once,   without 
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hope,  and  gave  Wendel  a  doleful  look, 
bottomless  in  its  disappointment.  Wen- 
del  twisted  his  mouth,  lit  a  fresh  cigaret 
off  his  spent  one.  "Monday  morning." 
Roy  said.  "Hear?"  Wendel  ignored  him. 
Roy  jutted  his  chin  at  the  cloudhung 
horizon. 

"Boy?" 

Wendel  exhaled  smoke  without  speak- 
ing. Roy  lifted  one  heavy  hand,  give  his 
son's  head  a  push  and  said,  "Boy,  I  asked 
if  you  heard  me." 

Wendel  said,  "goddam,"  and  back- 
handed his  father's  arm. 

Roy  stood  on  the  brake  and  hurled 
Wendel  facefirst  at  the  dash,  peeling 
hide  from  his  chin,  mashing  the  cigaret 
hung  in  his  mouth.  Sparks  flew  stinging 
like  bright  brief  insects.  Wendel  spat  out 
the  cigaret.  Outside  the  wind  settled 
into  a  steady  breeze  like  a  long  quiet 


popping  the  clutch  the  same  moment. 
His  truck,  still  in  thirdgear,  bounded  and 
stalled.  Ears  burning,  he  worked  the 
ignition,  jerked  at  the  shammytopped 
stickshift  and  scooted  away. 

Wendel  grinned  and  said,  "God- 
amighty,  old  man.  just  ain't  your  day,  is 
it?" 

The  car  honked  again,  pulled  out  and 
passed  with  a  clatter  of  bad  tappets.  Roy 
thrust  a  flat  finger  at  it.  "That  there 
kinda  driver's  what  you'd  call  a  menace 
to  society.  A  goddam  public  enemy." 
He  looked  at  Wendel  and  saw  he  was 
grinning,  not  his  usual  grin — halfmock- 
ing,  half-bitter  and  twisted  like  wire — 
but  a  humorous  fond  one.  He  grinned 
back,  feeling  the  ache  loom  again  in  his 
gut.  Without  thinking,  he  shot  out  a 
hand  and  shook  Wendel's  knee  and  said, 
"Kingdom  come." 


The  house  was  a  wreck  indeed, 
set  back  from  the  road  in  a  weed- 
patch,  left  there  to  run  itself  down. 
Where  its  windows  had  been  there 
were  only  rough  holes.  The  porch- 
roof  sagged. 


indrawn  breath.  The  pickup  stood  stock- 
still,  idling,  filling  up  half  of  each  lane. 

"I  asked  you  a  question,"  said  Roy. 

Wendel  fingered  his  chin,  discovered 
no  blood,  settled  wearily  back  in  the 
seat.  "Yeah,  Dad.  Monday." 

Behind  them  a  car  honked.  Roy  drew 
in  his  chin,  cursed  the  car,  then  drove 
one  booted  foot  down  on  the  gaspedal, 


Wendel's  heart  gave  a  twitch  like  a 
horse's  hide  shaking  off  flies.  He  looked 
at  his  father,  squinting,  then  glanced 
away  over  the  cornfields.  Roy  said, 
"Gimme  one  a  them  Luckies,  huh?" 
Wendel  handed  him  one,  put  one  in  his 
own  mouth,  and  striking  a  match  with 
his  thumbnail,  lit  them.  Then  he  fidg- 
eted, craning  his  neck. 


"Lord  God!  Ain't  we  there  yet?  You 
sure  we  ain't  passed  it?" 

"Naw,"  Roy  said,  "It's  a  couplethree 
mile  yet.  That  Dillow  boy  told  me  we 
turn  off  just  this  side  a  Orient.  Said  he's 
got  it  inside  some  old  wreck  of  a  house 
away  off  in  his  fields." 

"What's  he  doing  with  some  old  wreck 
of  a  house  in  his  fields?"  Wendel  said. 
His  legs,  longer  than  his  father's,  were 
beginning  to  cramp  and  he  fidgeted 
again. 

Roy's  eyes  were  halfclosed  in  the 
smoke  from  his  cigaret.  "Useta  be,"  he 
said,  "there  was  one  whole  heckuva  lot 
a  farms  where  there  ain't  but  one  now. 
Back  in  my  folks'  day.  Banks  ate  'em 
alive,  banks  and  taxes  and  piddly  ass 
prices.  .  .shit!"  His  jawmuscles  knotted. 
"Ain't  even  no  more  farming,  just  ag- 
ribusiness." He  grimaced,  then  smoked 
in  silence  and  let  his  face  unknot. 

"That  wreck  of  a  house,"  he  said  after 
a  moment,"  is  a  home  where  some  family 
tried  living  a  life  a  their  own  on  some 
land  that  was  most  likely  pioneered  by 
their  greatgrandfolks.  Now  this  Dillow 
boy's  keeping  old  feedcorn  in  it. 
Agribusiness." 

Wendel  looked  at  his  boots.  While  his 
father  had  been  in  the  Navy,  just  after 
highschool,  his  parent's  had  lost  their 
farm.  Wendel's  grandpa  had  burned  the 
house  and  the  barn,  then  shot  himself. 
His  grandma  had  said  it  was  God's  will 
and  married  a  preacher.  Kingdom  come. 
he  thought. 

Roy  threw  in  the  clutch,  pitched  his 
cigaret  out  the  window.  "This  looks  like 
it."  He  coasted  off  onto  a  creekrock 
road  cutting  into  the  cornfields  and  after 
a  moment  said,  "Mattera  fact,  I  can  see 
it  up  there  just  under  that  rise." 
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The  joke  was  an  old  one  between 
them,  and  Wendel  smiled,  half- 
alarmed,  halfeager,  thinking  his 
father  would  say  it  again  like  he 
had  in  the  truck,  kingdom  come. 


The  house  was  a  wreck  indeed,  set 
back  from  the  road  in  a  weedpatch,  left 
there  to  run  itself  down.  Where  its 
windows  had  been  there  were  only 
rough  holes.  The  porchroof  sagged,  one 
of  its  cornerposts  bowed  out  and  cracked 
and  holding  what  weight  it  could  more 
from  force  of  habit  than  anything  else. 
The  toppled  corn  stood  away  from  it  on 
three  sides,  leaving  room  to  maneuver  a 
picker.  Here  and  there  a  few  faded 
spindly  stalks  poked  out  of  the  weeds. 

Roy  said,  "Damn  if  it  don't  look  a  little 
like  where  I  grew  up,  holes  and  all."  He 
laughed,  but  Wendel  felt  a  chill  go 
through  him. 

"Looks  to  me  like  a  goddang  haven 
for  spooks." 

"Haven  for  rodents,  more  like,"  Roy 
said.  "Just  a  pile  a  rack  and  ruin  and 
rodents." 

He  grinned  and  winked  and  backed 
up  alongside  a  wall  with  a  windowhole. 
They  stepped  out,  stood  for  a  moment 
stretching  and  groaning,  slipped  on  their 
workgloves.  Roy  went  off  around  a 
corner  to  pee.  Wendel,  his  chill  forgot- 
ten, vaulted  up  into  the  truckbed,  hefted 
a  shovel  and  looked  in  the  hole. 

Around  it  the  cypress  siding  was 
warped  and  puckered  as  if,  like  a  tree 
that  an  axe  had  notched,  it  was  trying  to 
heal  itself  over.  Inside  was  a  small  room 
drifted  with  kernels.  Wendel  walked 
in,  bootheels  crunching,  and  looked 
through  a  doorway  into  a  frontroom 
piled  with  junk,  rusted  metal,  rotting 
cloth.  Then  Roy  appeared,  shovel  in 
hand,  in  the  windowhole. 

"Reckon  we'll  start  there  in  back  and 
work  our  way  up,"  he  said. 

Wendel  nodded  and  moved  to  the 
rear  of  the  room.  Roy  followed,  came 


Wendel  felt,  like  always  when- 
ever they  worked,  the  old  durable 
bond  grow  vibrant  between  them, 
father  and  son,  flesh  and  blood 
and  bone. 


up  beside  him,  looked  up  and  grinned 
and  shook  his  head  like  a  dog  at  its 
meat,  tickled  as  ever  at  seeing  his  son 
looming  headandshoulders  above  him. 
"Your  getting  your  growth  from  you 
mama's  side  a  the  famly,"  he  said.  "Why, 
they  was  so  big.  some  of  'em,  I  thought 
they  had  sap  in  their  veins." 

"Maybe  that's  why  their  name  was 
Oakey,"  said  Wendel. 

Roy  hooted.  The  joke  was  an  old  one 
between  them,  and  Wendel  smiled, 
halfalarmed,  halfeager,  thinking  his 
father  would  say  it  again  like  he  had  in 
the  truck,  kingdom  come.  But  Roy, 
without  speaking,  bent  and  dug  in, 
heaved  corn  out  into  the  truckbed,  dug 
in  again.  Wendel  swung  in  beside  him 
and,  neither  one  speaking,  they  struck 
up  a  rhythm,  one  digging,  the  other  one 
heaving,  then  that  one  digging,  the  other 
one  heaving,  quiet  and  steady  as  clocks. 
Wendel  felt,  like  always  whenever  they 
worked,  the  old  durable  bond  grow  vi- 
brant between  them,  father  and  son, 
flesh  and  blood  and  bone.  And  this  time 
he  heard  in  the  rattle  and  crunch  of  the 
corn  the  lapsed  invocation  of  kingdom 
come  and  remembered  a  Sunday  a  dec- 
ade ago  with  his  mother  alive. 

She  was  wandering  aimlessly  round 
the  kitchen,  a  thin  but  unfragile  woman 
with  legs  too  long  for  her  body  and 
thick  russet  hair,  eyes  that  changed  with 


her  mood  or  the  time  of  day  from  blue 
to  green  to  gray,  and  hands  hardworked, 
their  nailpolish  chipped.  Roy  sat  at  the 
table  drinking  coffee,  smoking  a  cigar. 
From  where  he  lay  bellydown  on  the 
livingroom  rug,  struggling  to  strap  a 
small  pair  of  chaps  to  his  Johnny  West 
doll,  Wendel  could  see  them.  His  mother 
had  just  told  his  father  the  time  had 
come  to  consider  their  Wendel's  im- 
mortal soul. 

Roy  said,  "You  mean  church." 

"Saving,  baptism,  church."  Thelma 
picked  at  her  nailpolish.  She  was  dressed 
for  the  evening  services  not  long  off — 
Training  Union,  then  baptism  after  bap- 
tism marking  the  end  of  weeklong 
revival. 

"Honey,"  Roy  said,  "we  been  all 
through  this." 

Thelma  went  to  the  screendoor  and 
looked  out.  "My  boy's  six,"  she  said. 
"I'd  like  him  in  church  by  my  side." 

"Church  ain't  nothing  to  do  with 
saving,"  Roy  said.  "I  told  you.  Saving's  a 
man's  own  private  business  inside  a  his 
own  heart.  All  the  sermons  and  churches 
and  preachers  in  the  world  don't  mean 
a  blame  thing  in  the  end,  only  a  man's 
own  heart.  We  got  us  a  Bible  and  that's 
all  God  gives  a  man.  Ain't  what  God 
gives  a  man  enough?" 

Thelma  said,  "My  boy's  six  and  I'd  like 
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him  in  church  by  my  side." 

"We'd  both  of  us  be  there,"  Roy  said, 
"if  church  was  hymns  and  praising  the 
Lord  and  then  it  was  over.  But  Thelma. 
honey,  neither  one  of  us  is  going  and 
hear  no  preacher  take  Cod's  good  Word 
and  twist  it  however  he  wants  and  all  for 
a  paycheck.  No  maam." 

Thelma  colored  and  said,  "Twist  or  no 
twist,    Roy,    Cod's    Word's    better    for 


anxious  to  give  him  up  to  some  dang 
preacher?" 

Thelma  whirled  and  stalked  to  the 
table,  her  thin  arms  crossed.  She  looked 
down  at  Roy.  "Why  you  so  anxious  to 
damn  his  immortal  soul  just  to  spite 
your  mama?"  Her  voice  was  low  and 
tense. 

"My  mama?" 

"You  mama  who  married  a  preacher." 


Thelma  went  to  the  screendoor 
and  looked  out.  "My  boy's  six," 
she  said.  "I'd  like  him  in  church  by 
my  side." 


Wendel  than  staying  at  home  looking  at 
them  filthy  detective  shows  you  all  watch 
on  the  TV." 

"The  boy  looks  at  Wild  Kingdom  and 
Walt  Disney."  Roy  said.  "Then  it's  his 
bedtime."  He  drew  on  his  cigar.  "Don't 
he  read  us  the  Bible  of  a  Saturday  night? 
When  the  time  comes  he  feels  the  need 
for  Jesus,  he'll  know  what  to  do.  No 
preacher,  no  church." 

"He  oughta  be  baptized."  Thelma 
stood  looking  over  the  barnlot,  her  face 
calm  again,  almost  as  if  it  were  detached 
from  her  voice,  from  the  present. 

"Honey,"  Roy  said,  "can't  you  under- 
stand English?  No  preacher's  gonna  lay  a 
hand  on  my  boy." 

"What  about  my  boy?"  Thelma  said. 

Roy  stuck  out  his  chin.  "Our  boy, 
Thelma.  Yours  and  mine.  So  why  you  so 


Roy  laughed  like  a  dog  barking.  "You 
read  them  damn  magazines  too  much," 
he  said.  "Sure  I  hate  preachers,  that  ain't 
no  secret.  And  most  likely  hate  'em 
because  a  my  mama.  But  honey,  I'll  tell 
you  right  now  I  ain't  damning  no  souls 
to  spite  her.  Your  talking  crazy." 
"You're  damning  your  boy." 
Roy  clenched  his  teech  on  his  cigar, 
his  face  knotting  up.  When  he  spoke, 
his  voice  came  like  a  thin  crackling  reed, 
as  if  his  own  muscles  were  choking  him. 
"I  heard  a  preacher  and  heard  my  mama 
because  a  him  say  that  my  daddy,  who 
suffered  cause  he  was  honest,  was  burn- 
ing in  Hell.  I'll  tell  right  now,  woman.  If 
men  like  Daddy's  down  there  and  men 
like  that  preacher's  in  heaven,  me  and 
my  boy'll  take  Hell  and  by  God  we'll  like 
it." 


"You  sonofabitch,"  Thelma  hissed. 

"I  admit  it,"  Roy  said.  "Mama  turned 
out  that  way." 

Thelma,  her  face  still  calm,  com- 
menced crying.  She  clutched  Roy's  head 
and  pulled  it  to  her  belly,  saying  softly, 
sadly,  again  and  again,  "Goddam  you, 
Roy,  goddam  you." 

Roy  stubbed  out  his  cigar  and  turned 
in  his  chair,  hugged  her  to  him,  his 
cheek  on  her  hip.  He  saw  Wendel  crawl- 
ing in  out  of  the  livingroom,  Johnny 
West  marching  before  him  in  brown 
rubber  chaps.  "Hush,  hon,"  he  said, 
"Wendy's  coming."  She  pulled  away 
from  him,  wiped  her  face. 

"God,"  she  said  wearily,  "damn  you." 

"Mom,"  Wendel  called.  "If  you  don't 
like  daddy  saying  it,  how  come  you 
can?" 

"I  want  him  baptized,  Roy,"  Thelma 
said. 

Roy  sighed.  "Alright  Thelma.  But  I'll 
do  the  dunking." 

"No!"  Thelma,  suddenly  furious, 
curled  her  hand  into  a  fist,  looked  wildy 
around  her  for  something  to  hit,  then 
pummeled  her  thigh.  "I  want  him  bap- 
tized into  my  church,  Roy.  My  church. 
Don't  you  understand?" 

Roy  shook  his  head.  "There's  only  one 
heaven." 

"Yours?" 

Roy  shrugged. 

"Well  it  ain't  no  heaven,  it's  hell,  and 
you  ain't  taking  my  son  there  with  you." 

"Thelma,"  said  Roy,  "now  you  done 
rode  that  horse  till  its  dead,  so  just  can 
it.  Lookhere.  Read  my  lips.  No  damn 
preachers." 

She  left  then  and  slammed  through 
the    screendoor,   drove   off   to   church 
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Church  ain't  nothing  to  do  with 
saving,"  Roy  said.  "I  told  you.  Sav- 
ing's a  man's  own  private  business 
inside  a  his  own  heart." 


spewing  gravel  all  down  the  driveway. 
Wendel  giggled  and  called  to  his  father, 
"Little  old  lady  from  Pasadena."  When 
he  got  no  response  he  stood  up,  swing- 
ing Johnny  by  the  boots,  and  walked  on 
into  the  kitchen.  "Hey,  Dad,"  he  said, 
"little  old — "  Roy  was  eyeing  him 
queerly.  "Dad?  Mom  make  you  sick?" 
"Slow  er  down,  Wendyboy." 
Wendel  blinked  and  looked  up  from 
the  corn.  Roy  had  put  down  his  shovel 
and  stood  with  his  palms  pressed  into 
the  small  of  his  back,  stretching,  grimac- 
ing. "The  old  man  needs  a  breather,"  he 
said. 

Wendel  dropped  his  own  shovel  and 
still  halftangled  in  memory  fanned  at  the 
chaff  swirling  thick  in  the  air.  He  yawned, 
lit  a  Lucky  Strike  for  his  father  and  one 
for  himself,  and  saw  they  had  laid  bare  a 
broad  swath  of  floor.  Roy  pointed  to 
three  smooth  holes  with  the  fingers  that 
clamped  his  cigaret.  "Mice,"  he  said, 
"maybe  rats."  Wendel  nodded,  not  really 
hearing.  He  was  seeing  his  father  ten 
years  younger,  rising,  lifting  him  onto 
those  muscled  shoulders,  taking  the  doll 
from  his  fingers  and  pitching  it  onto  the 
table,  saying,  "Let's  you  and  me  take  a 
ride  on  that  old  John  Deere."  Outside  it 
was  summer.  Barnswallows  wheeled  and 
swooped  like  bats  down  out  of  the  hay- 
loft. Locusts  whined.  He  could  see  the 
whole  world  from  his  perch  on  those 
shoulders:  his  father's  cows,  his  father's 
pastures,  the  Cache  River  muddy  and 
tepid,  the  woods  beyond  it. 


"Gone  asleep  on  me,  son?" 

Roy  was  working  again,  rattling  corn 
out  the  window.  Wendel  dropped  his 
cigaret,  stepped  on  it,  picked  up  his 
shovel.  "You  hear  me  snoring?"  he  said. 

"Like  a  sawmill."  Roy  dug  in,  let  out  a 
whoop  and  leaped  back.  "Get  that  thing! 
Goddam!" 

The  mouse,  stirred  up  by  the  shovel, 
went  skittering  over  the  floor  seeking 
one  of  its  holes.  Wendel  leaped  and 
pinned  it  with  his  shovelblade,  threw  his 
weight  on  it,  his  head  drawn  back,  afraid 
it  would  burst  and  fling  blood.  He 
waited,  eyeing  the  furbulge  on  either 
side  of  the  blade.  But  the  skin  never  split 
and  the  mouse  never  squirmed.  He 
hawked  and  spat. 

"Dusty,"  he  said,  and  flicked  the 
corpse  into  a  corner,  stirring  a  musty 
odor  of  damp  and  rot.  He  thought  of  his 
mother's  things  he  and  Roy  had  saved, 
in  a  trunk  in  the  basement  at  home. 

"Keep  an  eye  out,"  said  Roy,  "and  see 
you  don't  shovel  them  things  in  my 
truck.  Damn  if  I  ain't  got  enough  a  my 
own  without  adding  this  Dillow  boy's  to 
em." 

Wendel  hawked  again,  this  time  with- 
out spitting.  "Dang  air's  fulla  chaff,"  he 
said.  He  dug  in,  emptied  his  shovel,  dug 
in  again.  Roy  swung  in  beside  him  and 
picked  up  his  half  of  the  rhythm,  whis- 
tling between  his  teeth.  Wendel  joined 
him  briefly,  then  faded  in  silence.  That 
Sunday  had  pulled  him  back  to  itself  like 
an  old  relentless  lover. 


"Where  we  going?"  he  said,  clutching 
his  father's  locked  jaws.  "I  don't — " 

"Dammit,  to  heaven,  son,"  Roy  said. 
"Your  mama's  crazy." 

"You  can't  ride  to  heaven  on  no  trac- 
tor. /  know.  You  gotta  die  first."  The 
tractor  jolted  and  nearly  pitched  him 
headfirst  from  his  father's  shoulders. 
"We're  gonna  miss  Disney,"  he  warned. 

"Hey,  lookit,"  said  Roy.  "Lookit  our 
cows,  cooling  off  in  the  river  there.  What 
say  we  visit  em?  Huh?" 

Wendel  looked  at  the  cows  standing 
neckdeep  in  water.  Roy  pulled  up  along- 
side the  bank,  killed  the  engine  and  let 
it  subside,  then  swung  down  and  waded 
in,  spooking  the  cows,  spooking  Wendel 
worse.  He  cried  out  and  clutched,  but 
his  father  seized  him  and  thrust  him 
under,  twisting  and  spitting  like  a  cat. 
He  nearly  drowned  while  Roy,  his  voice 
unheard  in  the  water,  blessed  him.  Then 
he  surfaced  sheetwhite  and  weeping, 
heart  full  of  thunder,  threatening  his 
father  with  Thelma's  vengeance,  "I'm 
telling  on  you.  Dad,  I'm  telling  on  you.'" 

Roy  tickled  and  teased  him.  He  carried 
him  out  of  the  river  up  onto  the  tractor, 
cradled  him  close  to  his  lap,  itched  his 
ear  with  a  five  oclock  beard. 

"Wendyboy,  now  this's  our  secret.  Just 
you  and  me'll  know  it.  We  won't  tell 
nobody  else  on  this  earth  till  the  king- 
dom comes,  not  your  mama  or  nobody. 
We'll  just  surprise  her  to  death  when 
they  call  that  old  roll  up  yonder,  huh? 
But  right  now  you  and  me  and  Jesus, 
we'll  be  the  only  ones  know  it.  Here 
now,"  he  put  Wendel's  hands  on  the 
wheel.  "Man  big  enough  to  keep  a 
secret  till  kingdom  come's  big  enough 
to  drive  a  tractor." 

Scooping  corn  up,  letting  it  fly, 
Wendel  grinned.  He  had  felt  big,  big  as 
the  world,  with  that  tractor  jerking  over 
the   pasture   and   only   his  small   hands 
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Roy  reached  him  in  two  strides, 
jawmuscles  writhing,  and  busted  his 
lip  with  the  back  of  his  hand.  "I 
warned  you  about  that  mouth/' 


aiming  it  home.  Sometimes,  if  he  tried, 
he  could  still  get  that  feeling,  out  mow- 
ing or  baling  hay. 

"Goddam,"  Roy  said,  "you  gone 
deaf?" 

Wendel  glanced,  vaguely  recalling  his 
whistle  had  changed  into  talk  while  they 
worked.  "Nope,"  he  grinned.  "Sure  you 
ain't  gone  mute?" 

Roy  snorted  and  leaned  on  his  shovel. 
"You  heard  a  dang  word  I  been  saying?" 

"Nope."  Wendel  dug  in  and  heaved. 

"Hell,  so  what  else's  new?" 

"Nothing  here.  How  about  you?" 

"Don't  tax  your  wits,  son.  They're  weak 
enough  as  it  is."  Roy  wrestled  a  Lucky 
Strike  from  his  son's  shirt.  He  stood  with 
it  poised  near  his  mouth  until  Wendel 
stopped  shoveling,  took  out  a  match, 
and  snapped  it  to  flame  with  his 
thumbnail. 

Roy  said,  "Where  in  the  name  of 
Christ  you  pick  up  that  rigmarole?  Don't 
tell  me  you  can't  afford  no  lighter, 
neither.  I  know  better." 

"If  you  got  to  know,"  Wendel  touched 
the  flame  to  the  cigaret,  "a  bitty  old 
short  guy  gave  me  the  habit  way  back 
when  he  used  to  buy  matches  and 
smokesa  his  own.  Why  in  hell  am  I 
feeding  you  cigarets?" 
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"Cause  you  love  me,"  Roy  said. 

Wendel  flushed,  picked  up  his  shovel 
and  dug  in.  "Dad,"  he  said,  "I  know  for 
a  fact  you  love  your  ownself  more'n  I 
love  you.  So  that  ain't  no  answer." 

Roy  cleared  his  throat.  "I'm  trying  to 
cut  down,"  he  said,  "and  there  ain't  no 
way  I'll  cut  down  if  I  go  around  smoking 
my  own  cigarets." 

Suddenly,  furiously  exasperated, 
Wendel  said,  "You  got  a  screw  loose 
somewhere,  you  know  that?  You  just 
don't  think  right." 

"Shoo,"  Roy  said,  "you  sound  like 
your  mama.  Besides,  if  /  ain't  the  one 
thinking  right,  how  come  you're  stuck 
with  the  cigaret  bill?"  He  hooted  and 
jogged  Wendel's  ribs  with  his  thumb. 
Wendel  cursed,  elbowed  the  hand  from 
his  side,  and  went  on  digging.  Roy 
smoked  for  a  moment,  then  said,  "Hey, 
what  I  was  trying  to  tell  you  and  you  not 
listening,  boy,  was  that  Leroy  Burch's 
gone  out  and  hisself  one  a  them  Briar- 
wood  pooltables.  So  Eddie  and  me — 
Eddie  Hicks,  that  is — we're  going  over 
there  later  and  give  him  a  hand  at  break- 
ing it  in." 

"Tonight?"  Wendel  said. 
"Yep,  tonight.  So  you'll  just  hafta  fend 
for  yourself,  come  suppertime.  Leroy'll 
have  me  and  Eddie  a  spread." 
"Going  wholehog,  is  he?" 


"Dang  right.  Broke  open  the  mason 
jars."  Roy  grinned  and  smoked.  "Seems 
like  I  ain't  shot  in  years." 

"Oughta  be  something  to  see  then, 
you  and  them  two  going  at  it."  Wendel 
dug  in  and  heaved.  "Rumor  at  Hoot's  is 
old  Eddie's  a  shark." 

"Dang  right  he's  a  shark."  Roy  chuck- 
led and  flipped  his  cigaret  out  the  win- 
dow. "Sonofagun  even  owns  his  own 
cue,  got  motherapearl  inlays  all  up  and 
down  it.  He's  shot  with  Fats  a  few  times 
even,  up  there  in  Hurst.  Says  he  has, 
anyhow." 

"Bet  he's  something  to  see,  then." 

"Yep.  Reckon  he  is,  at  that.  Never  did 
say  who  won,  though,  him  or  Fats."  He 
chuckled  again.  "Crazy  old  son.  Me  and 
him  useta  have  us  some  times." 

Wendel  worked  at  the  dwindling  corn- 
pile,  glanced  at  his  father  and  snapped, 
"Well  let's  get  the  hell  on  with  it.  I'm 
damned  if  I  wanna  dig  my  half  and  your 
half  too." 

Roy  stuck  out  his  chin.  "You  keep  a 
watch  on  that  moutha  yours,  boy."  He 
dug  in,  emptied  his  shovel.  "Besides, 
don't  you  reckon  I  had  me  a  catnap 
coming,  even  things  up  like?" 

Wendel  ignored  him,  keeping  his  own 
rhythm  steady  while  Roy  swung  in  beside 
him.  In  a  matter  of  minutes  they'd  fin- 
ished. Their  last  shovelloads  rattled  over 
the  sides  of  the  brimming  truck.  Wendel 
climbed  out  and  looked  at  the  clouds 
that  had  darkened,  driven  again  by  a 
fitful  wind,  heaving  like  waves  with  no 
shore  to  break  on.  Roy  came  out  and 
drove  his  shovel  deep  into  the  kernels, 
took  Wendel's  and  did  the  same. 
Wendel  jerked  his  thumb  at  the  sky. 

"You  outght  to've  brung  that  tarp," 
he  said. 

"Aw,"  Roy  said,  "God'll  wait  on  me. 
Heck,  he  loves  me." 

"God  don't  discriminate  none," 
Wendel  said. 

Roy  shrugged.  They  got  in  the  truck, 
and  by  the  time  they  were  back  on  the 
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highway,  he  was  already  cursing  the 
windgusts.  Wendel  gave  him  a  cigaret, 
lit  it  and  said.  "Hope  we  don't  meet  no 
more  public  enemies."  He  waited,  but 
Roy  only  smiled.  He  slumped,  lit  a  Lucky 
Strike  of  his  own,  and  looked  at  the 
toppled  corn,  miles  of  it,  stark  as  bones. 

Roy  said,  "Yep,  that  old  house  looked 
like  my  daddy's,  holes  and  all."  Then  he 
fell  to  remembering.  He  told  Wendel 
how  he  and  his  father  had  picked  corn 
by  hand  with  only  a  muledrawn  wagon 
going  along  in  between  them.  He  said 
his  father  would  drive  the  mule  just  by 
speaking  to  it.  Wendel  shut  his  eyes, 
stopped  listening.  Kingdom  come  still 
tugged  at  his  mind. 

The  expression,  even   more  than  the 


ing  till  Roy  woke  him  up,  goosing,  goug- 
ing, hooting  they  were  home  and  it 
hadn't  rained.  They  climbed  out  and 
shoveled  the  corn  off  into  the  crib.  The 
clouds  were  blueblack  now  and  swag- 
ging  so  low  Wendel  thought  he  could 
feel  them  at  times  like  cobwebs  touching 
his  face.  He  only  realized  after  they'd 
finished  he'd  felt  misting  rain. 

Roy  took  the  truck  up  to  the  house. 
Wendel  squatted  just  inside  the  barn- 
door, smoking,  watching  the  pastures 
blur  and  run  in  the  drizzle  like  water- 
colors.  He'd  decided  to  walk  out  and 
check  on  the  cattle  when,  riding  along 
soughing  wind,  the  heavy  rain  came.  He 
picked  up  an  empty  feedsack  and  hold- 
ing it  over  him,  dashed  to  the  house. 


Roy  reached  him  in  two  strides, 
jawmuscles  writhing,  and  busted  his 
lip  with  the  back  of  his  hand.  "I 
warned  you  about  that  mouth." 


event,  had  stuck  deep  in  both  him  and 
his  father.  For  years  after  that  Sunday 
beside  the  Cache  River,  if  Thelma  said 
something  about  religion  or  Roy  did 
something  with  Wendel  around  that  he 
didn't  want  Thelma  knowing,  he'd  wink 
at  the  boy  and  say,  "Kingdom  come."  It 
struck  something  in  them.  Partners  in 
crime,  Wendel  thought.  Then  Thelma 
went  down  with  a  heart  attack  off  in  the 
woods  alone  hunting  mushrooms.  Roy 
and  Wendel  were  haying;  they  didn't 
miss  her  till  suppertime.  The  expression 
lost  something  then,  and  just  petered 
away,  Roy  biting  back  when  it  rose  to 
his  lips.  Still,  now  and  then  it  would  slip 
past,  rattle  them  both. 
Wendel  never  knew  he'd  been  sleep- 


Roy  sat  in  the  livingroom  with  no 
lamps  on,  watching  TV.  Wendel  went  in 
and  sprawled  on  the  sofa.  Outside  the 
rain  fell  so  furiously  it  drowned  out  what 
the  TV  said,  clutching  the  house  in  a 
huge  heavy  fist  of  hissing.  Wendel 
looked  at  Montgomery  Clift  and  Clark 
Gable  riding  a  pickup,  chasing  a  few 
horses  over  a  desert,  and  felt  the  wide 
room  constrict  in  the  deluge  until  he 
imagined  he  couldn't  move  without 
poking  a  knee  or  an  elbow  into  his 
father. 

The  movie  flickered,  slashed  by  an 
advertisement  that  came  and  went  in  a 
flurry  of  women  and  shoes.  Roy  stood 
up  and   yawned,  switched   on   a   lamp. 


blinking  in  the  bloom  of  light. 

"Reckon  I'll  wash  up,"  he  said. 
"Eddie'll  be  here  soon." 

"You  ain't  taking  the  truck?"  Wendel 
swung  his  legs  off  the  sofa  and  sat  up. 
Roy  shook  his  head.  Wendel  pushed  his 
hair  out  of  his  eyes  and  said,  "Maybe  I'll 
run  on  over  and  let  Missy  rustle  me 
supper,  then." 

"Yeah?"  Roy  said.  "That's  a  heckuva 
long  way  to  run.  Your  legs  feeling  un- 
godly spry  or  what?" 

Wendel  twisted  his  mouth.  "Now  look. 
Dad—" 

"Be  awful  wet,  too,"  Roy  said,  "run- 
ning in  all  this  rain.  Guess  I  could  loan 
you  that  tarp,  but  the  truth  be  known, 
I'm  just  plain  afraid  you'd  lose  it  some- 
wheres  and  not  know  it." 

"Dad,  for  chrissakes."  Wendel  took 
out  a  match  and  fiddled  with  it.  "Just 
screw  that  noise,  huh?  I'm  gonna  buy 
you  a  new  knob.  I  already  told  you." 

"No,"  Roy  said,  "I  told  you." 

Wendel  scratched  the  match  with  his 
thumbnail,  took  out  a  cigaret,  lit  it, 
dragged  on  it,  eyeing  his  father  the 
whole  time.  "Dad.  let's  just  cut  the  crap. 
You  gonna  let  me  use  the  truck?" 

"Nope."  Roy  stuck  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  rocked  back  onto  his  heels. 

"Why?  Cause  I  lost  that  damn  knob?" 

Roy  thrust  his  teeth  out,  clacked  them, 
drew  'hem  back  in.  "Nope." 

"Well  why  then,  dammit?" 

"Well,  Wendyboy,  cause  you  didn't 
own  up  like  a  man  oughta.  A  responsible 
man.  You  ain't  grown  up  enough  yet  to 
be  using  my  truck,  looks  like." 

"Own  up,"  Wendel  said.  "Own  up? 
What  about  you  and  them  threads  you 
stripped?  I  didn't  hear  you  offering  to 
pay  no  half." 

Roy  was  shaking  his  head.  "Just  it 
worse  for  yourself,  son,"  he  said,  "duck- 
ing the  blame  like  that." 

Wendel  mashed  out  his  cigaret,  stuck 
out  his  chin.  "Fuck  it,  then.  Fuck  it,  fuck 
you." 
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Roy  reached  him  in  two  strides,  jaw- 
muscles  writhing,  and  busted  his  lip  with 
the  back  of  his  hand.  "I  warned  you 
about  that  mouth." 

"Old  man,"  Wendel  had  his  tongue 
on  his  lip,  "one  of  these  times  you  just 
may  find  out  I  hit  back." 

"You  whip  me  once,"  Roy  said,  "and  I 
won't  never  whip  you  again." 

He  looked  at  Wendel  a  long  moment, 
dark  eyes  gleaming,  eyebrows  raised. 
Wendel  looked  back  and  said  nothing. 
Roy  stuck  his  hands  back  in  his  pockets. 
"I'm  gonna  go  wash  up.  If  Eddie  gets 
here,  say  I'll  be  right  out."  He  turned 
and  walked  off  to  the  bathroom,  rattled 
the  door  shut. 

Wendel  sat  for  a  moment  longer, 
tongue  on  his  lip,  then  went  to  the 
coatcloset,  took  out  his  slicker,  tugged  it 
on  over  his  head.  He  slipped  out  onto 
the  porch  and  looked  at  the  rain  coming 
over  the  eaves  in  sheets,  leaped  through 
it— gasping,  instantly  drenched — to  the 
truck.  The  key  never  left  the  ignition. 
Wendel  worked  it,  flicked  on  the  wipers 
and  put  a  hand  under  his  slicker,  fishing 
for  cigarets.  Rain  drummed  on  the  roof 
like  a  train's  heavy  breathing,  soothing 
and  lonesome.  His  cigaret  package  was 
empty. 

"Goddang,"  he  said.  "Greedy  old 
sonofa— "  Crushing  the  pack  in  his  fist, 
he  glared  at  the  house  and  touched  his 
tongue  to  his  lip. 

The  porchlight  flared.  Roy  came  out 
and  looked  at  the  truck,  his  shirt  flapping 
open,  his  hair  slicked  back  and  gleaming. 
He  curled  an  arm  around  one  of  the 
porchposts.  Wendel,  watching  him, 
jerked  the  gearshift  to  reverse,  let  go  the 
clutch,  roared  backward  and  rammed 
Eddie  Hicks's  Impala. 

He  heard  someone  screech.  Then 
Eddie,  howling  and  sheetwhite,  appeared 
like  a  ghost  at  his  window.  "Wendy 
goddamit  you  crazy,  you  lost  your 
mind?" 


Roy  said  nothing,  just  hugged  his 
porchpost  and  eyed  his  son.  Eddie 
opened  his  mouth,  but  before  he 
could  speak  Wendel  whirled  and 
kicked  the  pickup.  The  sidepanel 
caved  in. 


Wendel  looked  at  him  a  moment  as  if 
he  were  something  on  TV.  Then  he  stuck 
out  his  chin,  shut  his  engine  off  and 
kicked  open  his  door.  Eddie  leaped  back 
and  said,  "Damn,  Wendy."  Wendel  ig- 
nored him  and  looked  at  Roy,  who 
hadn't  moved  except  to  tighten  his  hold 
on  the  porchpost. 

"Damn  you,  Dad,  you  just  stood  there 
and — "  Jerking  a  thumb  at  the  mangled 
bumpers,  he  said,  "I  ain't  paying  for 
that." 

Eddie  said,  "Now  look  here,"  but  no- 
body looked. 

Wendel  said,  "I  ain't  paying  for  that, 
you  hear  me?  You  pay,  you  sonofabitch." 

Roy  said  nothing,  just  hugged  his 
porchpost  and  eyed  his  son.  Eddie 
opened  his  mouth,  but  before  he  could 
speak  Wendel  whirled  and  kicked  the 
pickup.  The  sidepanel  caved  in. 

"I'll  pay  for  that,"  Wendel  yelled,  "an 
this."  He  kicked  again.  "And  this,  god- 
dam you."  He  kicked  again,  then  again 
and  went  on  kicking,  furious,  yelling  out 
what  he  would  pay  for. 


Nobody  stopped  him.  He  kicked  and 
cursed  till  his  foot  and  his  throat  went 
numb,  then  stood  there  trembling,  giddy 
and  silly  and  sick  to  his  stomach,  as  if  he 
had  grabbed  an  electric  fence.  Eddie  just 
stared,  mouth  open  and  flapping, 
speechless.  Up  under  the  porchlight  Roy 
was  laughing,  heehawing,  clutching  his 
post.  Wendel  looked  at  him,  suddenly 
sat  down,  long  legs  folding,  bones  and 
muscles  unstrung.  He  grinned. 

"Ain't  my  dang  fault,"  he  hollered. 
"Where  was  Eddie's  lights?"  He 
whooped  as  if  he'd  delivered  the  joke  of 
the  century. 

"Kingdom  come,"  Roy  hooted.  "Oh 
lord!" 

Gasping,  eyes  halfblind  and  streaming, 
he  lashed  his  free  arm  around  the  post, 
his  laughter  more  spasm  than  sound. 
Eddie  had  found  his  voice  and  was 
talking  fast,  swinging  his  face  back  and 
forth  between  father  and  son,  but 
neither  one  listened.  Wendel  sprawled 
over  backward,  sucking  in  big  gusts  of 
rain.  He  gathered  his  breath  and  howled, 
"Kingdom  come!"  and  when  Roy  yo- 
deled  at  him  he  yodeled  back. 
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The  omnipresent  red  ink  spilled  over  onto  the  athletic  de- 
partment, forcing  officials  to  ask  for  an  athletics  fee  increase. 

Declining  enrollment  and  a  drop  of  nearly  $100,000  in  state 
revenue  caused  University  officials  to  raise  the  fees.  This  was 
needed  to  prevent  a  potential  debt  of  $400,000,  Bruce  Swin- 
burne, vice  president  for  student  affairs,  said. 

Initially,  a  $5  increase  was  anticipated  for  the  1984  fall  se- 
mester, Swinburne  said,  but  that  was  before  the  budget  situation 
and  repairs  for  athletics  were  looked  at  closely. 

A  $10  boost  was  the  next  plan;  of  that  20  percent  would  have 

gone  into  repair,  replacement  and  modernization  of  programs, 

would  have  been  used  for  operating  costs,  and  students 

would  have  been  granted  free  admission  to  all  Saluki  sporting 

events. 

This  plan  was  turned  down  by  the  USO,  who  said  because  of 
on-campus  housing,  health  service  and  tuition  increases,  the 
athletics-fee  increase  would  have  to  take  a  back  seat. 

Therefore,  the  alternative  $8  increase  needed  a  Board  of 
Trustees  ratification  to  maintain  the  diversity  of  SlU-C's  athletic 
programs. 

"This  increase  is  not  really  to  improve  our  budget  situation," 
Swinburne  said,  "It's  to  hold  it  where  it  is." 

Swinburne  broke  the  fee  increase  down  into  $2  to  be  used 
for  the  repair,  replacement  and  modernization  fund,  which 
would  leave  $72,000  in  that  account.  However,  the  remaining  $6 
would  still  mean  a  slight  decrease  in  operating  costs. 

Upon  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  $8  increase  was 
scheduled  to  be  implemented  for  the  fall  1984  semester. 

Additionally,  plans  to  hire  a  special  fund-raising  official  for 
athletics  were  "progressing"  at  the  start  of  the  spring  1984 
semester,  said  Swinburne.  The  primary  responsibility  of  the 
official  will  be  to  raise  funds  for  the  athletic  department. 
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In  a  sports  year  dominated  by  the  Olympics  and  other  world- 
class  events,  SIU-C  managed  to  grab  its  own  corner  of  the 
athletic  world.  And  while  the  games  in  Sarajevo  and  Los 
Angeles,  the  World  Series,  the  Superbowl  and  the  NCAA 
basketball  championships  were  gaining  national  attention 
throughout  the  year,  the  Salukis  of  SIU-C  were  receiving  some 
recognition  of  their  own. 

While  the  Los  Angeles  Raiders  and  Rams  were  working  their 
way  up  to  the  Superbowl  and  the  University  of  Illinois  lllini 
were  preparing  for  embarrassment  at  the  Rose  Bowl,  the 
SIU-C  football  squad  appeared  from  nowhere  to  gain  the  1-AA 
National  Championship.  Thr  Salukis  were  even  rated  in  Sports 
lllustrated's  top  20  poll. 

The  entire  world  had  to  sit  up  and  take  notice  as  four  Saluki 
runners  became  the  best  ever.  The  mile  indoor  relay  came  up 
with  a  world's  best  time  and  then  returned  in  the  outdoor 
season  to  chalk  up  the  second  fastest  time  ever  in  collegiate 
history.  Mike  Franks  became  ranked  number  three  in  the  world 
and  defeated  such  champions  as  Sunder  Nix. 

The  men's  gymnastic  team  bettered  its  finish  by  two  places 
over  last  year  by  gaining  the  number  seven  spot  in  the  NCAA 
finals.  Top-notch  performances  by  all  the  Salukis,  plus  a  final 
third-place  ranking  for  senior  captain  Herb  Voss  on  the  pommel 
horse,  gave  SIU-C  the  top-ten  spot. 

Both  the  men's  and  women's  swimming  teams  gained  respect 
in  the  NCAA  championships.  Outstanding  individual  efforts  by 
many  members  of  both  squads  left  Olympic  trials  and  training 
the  only  obstacle  between  them  and  world  recognition. 

Outstanding  athletes,  however,  are  not  all  there  is  to  a 
successful,  strong  athletic  program,  as  SIU-C  officials  discovered. 
Various  problems  outside  of  the  athletic  contests  served  to  add 
a  sense  of  challenge  and  excitement  to  the  less  competitive  side 
of  the  sportsworld. 
Sports 


Having  a  victorious,  fan-attracting  football  squad  proved  to 
be  a  little  precarious  for  SIU-C  officials. 

With  the  record-setting  crowds  and  fan  participation  came 
the  fear  that  more  than  just  the  goalposts  would  come  tumbling 
down. 

Visible  movement  of  support  beams  in  McAndrew  Stadium 
prompted  a  $23,000  study  done  by  Hanson  Engineering.  The 
preliminary  report  indicated  that  there  were,  indeed,  some 
structural  problems,  but  before  a  final  report  and  recommenda- 
tion could  be  finished,  the  fired-up  Salukis  were  to  take  on 
Eastern  Illinois  University  at  home. 

Both  Hanson  engineers  and  William  E.  Brower,  Jr.,  associate 
professor  in  engineering  mechanics  and  materials,  said  that  the 
chances  of  the  west  side  of  the  stadium  collapsing  were  "un- 
likely." However,  it  was  conceded  that  a  rowdy  capacity  crowd, 
jumping  up  and  down  and  stomping,  might  cause  the  stands  to 
fall. 

SIU-C  officials,  under  the  recommendation  of  Hanson  En- 
gineering, asked  fans  not  to  bounce  or  make  unnecessary 
movements  in  the  stands.  The  cheerleaders  were  not  to 
encourage  unison  movements  in  their  cheers  and  the  band  was 
asked  not  to  play  any  songs  whose  beats  matched  the  resonance 
frequency  of  the  bleachers.  Additionally,  security  personnel 
were  increased  by  five  and  announcements  were  made  over 
the  loudspeakers. 

On  the  day  of  the  EIU  game,  many  fans  took  advantage  of 
the  Salukis  successful  day  on  the  gridiron  and  stomped,  jumped 
and  moved,  while  others  just  sat  and  cheered  timidly.  When 
the  last  seconds  of  the  game  ticked  away  and  the  Salukis  were 
on  their  way  to  becoming  number  one,  the  stands  were  still 
standing. 

And  while  the  football  team  was  attracting  record-breaking 
crowds,  SIU-C  officials  were  making  arrangements  for  addi- 
tional testing  and  additional  structural  support  for  McAndrew 
Stadium. 


During  a  time  when  money  was  a  hard  thing  to  come  by, 
SIU-C  officials  were  looking  into  areas  where  funds  could  be 
raised. 

They  discovered  that  there  was  money  to  be  made  off  the 
shirts  on  peoples'  backs  (as  well  as  jackets,  shorts,  bumper 
stickers,  and  glasses).  Plans  were  then  made  to  license  the 
SIU-C  trademarks. 

Under  the  authorization  of  the  Intercollegiate  Athletics  Ad- 
visory Committee,  Bruce  Swinburne,  vice  president  for  student 
affairs,  began  to  negotiate  with  an  outside  agency  to  place  the 
trademarks  under  licenses. 

Approximately  $5,000  to  $10,000  could  be  made  yearly,  with 
that  estimate  going  up  as  far  as  $35,000  to  $50,000,  on  the  sale  of 
items  carrying  a  licensed  SIU-C  trademark.  These  funds,  ac- 
cording to  Larry  Matten,  professor  in  botany  and  part  of  the 
subcommittee  that  recommended  the  plan,  will  go  towards 
scholarships. 

The  SIU-C  trademarks  became  registered  in  areas  where  they 
will  be  recognized  by  20  percent  of  the  population.  Registering 
the  trademarks  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and 
Indiana  cost  the  University  several  thousand  dollars.  The  trade- 
marks will  not  be  nationally  registered  and  copyrighted  because 
of  the  expense  involved. 
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Dog  Day  Afternoon 


Saluki  Pride  shines 

CHARLESTON,  South  Carolina— Memories  of  SlU-C's  first 
national  football  championship  are  indelible  for  any  who  saw 
the  Salukis  crush  Western  Carolina  43-7  in  the  NCAA  Division 
l-AA  title  game  Dec.  17  before  a  record  crowd  of  15,950  here. 

The  Dogs'  finest  hour  in  football  was  broadcast  by  ABC 
Sports  around  the  country,  making  it  possible  for  the  thousands 
of  alumni  and  fans  who  could  not  travel  south  to  see  the  stuff 
that  helped  the  Salukis  to  their  13-1  finish  as  the  most  winning 
college  football  team  for  the  1983  season. 

Saluki  Coach  Rey  Dempsey,  who  subsequently  was  to  depart 
for  the  head  coaching  job  at  Memphis  State,  called  it  "the 
greatest  season  I've  ever  been  connected  with." 

FIRST  QUARTER  No  scoring. 

SECOND  QUARTER  Rick  Johnson  threw  a  10-yard  pass 
to  Derrick  Taylor.  Ron  Miller  kicked  the  first  of  five  extra 
points.  Drive  covered  20  yards  in  five  plays  after  Greg  Shipp 
intercepted  a  pass.  SIU-C  7,  Western  Carolina  0.  Time:  11 :45. 

Ron  Miller  kicked  a  36-yard  field  goal.  Drive  covered  44  yards 
in  11  plays.  Johnson  hit  James  Stevenson  three  times  for  42 
yards  to  highlight  the  drive.  SIU-C  10,  WCU  0.  Time:  2:15. 

THIRD  QUARTER  Salukis  went  37  yards  in  eight  plays. 
Johnson  dove  for  one-yard  to  score.  Johnson  threw  20  yards  to 
James  Stevenson  to  move  the  ball  to  the  WCU  18,  and  then  on 
third-and-six  from  the  14,  he  ran  13  yards  to  set  up  the  score. 
Score  was  set  up  by  B.T.  Thomas's  interception.  SIU-C  17,  WCU 
0.  Time:  9:21. 

Johnson  threw  a  26-yard  touchdown  pass  to  Stevenson  on 
the  first  play  after  Shipp  returned  an  interception  to  the  26. 
SIU-C  24,  WCU  0.  Time:  4:33. 

Drew  Morrison  punted  the  ball  out  of  bounds  at  the  nine- 
yard  line.  On  the  next  play,  SIU-C  tackle  Ken  Foster  tackled 
WCU  running  back  Melvin  Dorsey  in  the  end  zone  for  a  safety. 
SIU-C  26,  WCU  0.  Time:  2:05. 

Terry  Green  ran  one  yard  to  cap  a  13-yard,  three-play  drive. 
On  first  play  Green  went  around  left  end  for  12  yards.  Drive 
was  set  up  when  Tony  Adams  returned  the  free  kick  69  yards. 
SIU-C  33,  WCU  0.  Time:  00:56. 

FOURTH  QUARTER  Miller  kicked  a  23-yard  field  goal 
after  the  Salukis  went  31  yards  in  10  plays.  Big  play  was  a  third- 
down  17-yard  reception  by  Adams.  SIU-C  36,  WCU  0.  Time: 
7:48. 

WCU  got  on  the  board  on  an  18-yard  pass  by  Jeff  Gilbert  to 
Kristy  Kiser.  Dean  Biasucci  kicked  the  extra  point.  WCU  drove 
85  yards  in  10  plays.  The  big  play  was  a  31-yard  pass  to  Dorsey 
to  the  SIU-C  18.  Gilbert  was  seven  of  nine  for  83  yards  on  the 
drive.  SIU-C  36,  WCU  7.  Time:  5:35. 

Daniel  gained  18  yards  after  recovering  an  onside  kick.  Green 
ran  10  yards  to  finish  a  30-yard,  seven-play  drive.  SIU-C  43, 
WCU  7.  Time:  00:56. 

Jim  Lexa 
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BREAKING  AWAY— Corky  Field  (44),  with  the  help  of  his  teammates,  breaks 
away  from  Cat  tacklers  to  gain  yards  in  the  championship  game. 


Sports 


Photos  by  Mark  Crost 
and  Scott  Shaw 


Game  by  Game 

Dogs'  DreamJCame  True 


Sometimes  dreams  come  true. 

The  dream  of  a  championship  season 
for  the  Saluki  football  squad  started  after 
last  season's  disappointing  6-5  record. 
Talk  of  making  the  NCAA  l-AA  playoffs 
in  1982  surfaced  after  the  squad  ran  its 
record  to  3-0. 

After  a  last-second  defeat  to  Arkansas 
State  in  the  fourth  game  of  the  season, 
the  Salukis  dropped  their  next  three 
games  before  rebounding  and  winning 
three  of  their  last  four  games  to  bring 
them  above  the  .500  mark. 

After  the  1982  season,  former  Saluki 
Coach  Rey  Dempsey  said  the  team  com- 
mitted itself  to  winning  the  1983  l-AA 
championship. 

In  1983,  the  only  Saluki  "losing  streak" 
lasted  just  one  game,  a  28-6  loss  to 
Wichita  State  in  the  season  ifinale  that 
ended  a  dream  of  becoming  the  first 
Saluki  squad  to  be  11-0  during  the  reg- 
ular season.  The  loss  dropped  SIU-C 
from  the  No.  1  ranking  after  the  squad 
had  held  the  top  spot  for  three  weeks. 

Heading  into  the  playoffs,  SIU-C  had 
regained  the  No.  1  ranking  and  had 
totally  disproved  a  preseason  Missouri 
Valley  Conference  coaches'  poll  that 
picked  the  Salukis  for  a  third-place  finish 
and  a  MVC  media  poll  that  picked  them 
to  finish  fourth. 

Came  by  game,  here's  how  the  cham- 
pionship season  went: 

SIU-C  38,  Western  Illinois  7 

Heading  into  the  season  opener  at 
Western  Illinois,  SIU-C  was  unproven 
and  untested.  Dempsey  had  finally  won 
his  first  season  opener  at  SIU-C  against 
Western  the  previous  year  after  six 
straight  opening  losses.  The  Saluki  squad 
knew  that  it  needed  to  defeat  Western 
again  in  order  to  begin  the  season  off 
on  the  right  foot. 

Quarterback  Rick  Johnson  picked  up 
where  he  left  off  the  year  before  passing 
for  174  yards  and  two  touchdowns  while 
completing  10  of  26  attempts  in  leading 
the  Salukis  to  a  38-6  triumph. 
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SIU-C  17,  Eastern  Illinois  14 

Speculation  ended  about  the  quarter- 
back question  when  backup  Darren 
Dixon  started  SlU-C's  home  opener. 
Dixon  had  completed  just  11  of  30  passes 
while  seeing  part-time  action  behind 
Johnson.  Called  a  "big  play  quarterback" 
by  Dempsey,  Dixon  completed  only  13 
of  37  passes,  but  threw  for  232  yards  and 
one  touchdown. 

The  special  teams  shot  into  the  spot- 
light by  blocking  a  punt  that  Mike  Brascia 
fell  on  in  the  end  zone  to  tie  the  game 
at  14-14  early  in  the  third  quarter.  Ron 
Miller  kicked  the  go-ahead  field  goal 
late  in  the  same  quarter. 

Just  when  it  appeared  Eastern  was  fin- 
ished, the  Panthers  mounted  a  late  drive, 
but  with  20  seconds  left  Terry  Taylor 
blocked  a  game-tying  field  goal  attempt. 


SIU-C  56,  SEMO  7 

In  running  their  record  to  3-0,  the 
Saluki  backfield  ran  wild  at  McAndrew 
Stadium  gaining  302  yards  on  59  carries 
(5.1  yards  per  carry)  and  scoring  six 
touchdowns  as  the  team  romped  to  a 
35-0  halftime  lead  over  Southeast  Mis- 
souri State.  Dixon  was  on  target,  com- 
pleting seven  of  nine  passes  for  167 
yards. 

The  defense,  led  by  Granville  Butler's 
10  tackles  and  68  yard  interception  return 
for  the  game's  second  touchdown,  lim- 
ited SEMO's  offense  to  26  yards  rushing, 
138  total  yards  and  11  first  downs  (three 
by  penalty). 

SIU-C  52,  Northern  Iowa  9 

Johnson  started  his  first  game  since  he 
was    injured,    but    played    sparingly    in 
Northern    Iowa's  domed   stadium.   Tail- 
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back  Derrick  Taylor  provided  an  early 
boost  for  the  Salukis.  Rushing  for  108 
yards  and  three  touchdowns  on  just  nine 
carries  in  the  first  half,  including  an  80- 
yard  run  early  in  the  second  quarter, 
Taylor  led  SIU-C  to  a  35-0  halftime  lead. 
The  special  teams  recovered  three 
fumbled  UNI  punt  returns  that  led  to 
Saluki  touchdowns  and  also  blocked  a 
UNI  punt  in  the  end  zone,  which  Terry 
Taylor  recovered,  all  in  the  first  half. 

SIU-C  35,  Arkansas  State  28 

Johnson  rallied  the  Salukis  from  14-0, 
21-14  and  28-21  deficits  and  Greg  Shipp 
made  a  game-ending,  goal-line  intercep- 
tion to  preseve  SlU-C's  third  road  win  of 
the  year.  Last  year,  the  Indians  sent  the 
Salukis  reeling  into  a  four-game  losing 
streak  and  it  appeared  they  would  snap 
another  SIU-C  winning  streak. 

Derrick  Taylor  scored  on  a  2-yard  run. 
After  Mike  Brascia  recovered  an  Indian 
fumble  at  their  15-yard  line  two  plays 
later,  Johnson  tied  the  score  at  14-14  on 
a  seven-yard  touchdown  pass  to  tight 
end  Carey  Shephard. 

With  the  Salukis  down,  28-21,  Brascia 
recovered  another  fumble  at  the  Indian 
42-yard  line  early  in  the  third  quarter. 


Johnson  ended  a  seven-play  drive  with 
a  four-yard  scoring  strike  to  James 
Stevenson. 

Terry  Taylor  blocked  an  Arkansas  State 
field  goal  attempt  early  in  the  fourth 
quarter  and  the  Salukis  took  over  at 
their  20-yard  line.  Everett  Wilson  ran  tor 
29  yards,  Green  for  19  and  Johnson  three 
completions  for  18  yards  before  sneaking 
over  the  game-winning  touchdown  from 
the  1-yard  line  with  4:49  left  to  play. 

With  1:32  remaining,  the  Indians 
moved  66  yards  to  SlU-C's  20-yard  line 
before  Shipp's  game-saving  interception. 

SIU-C  28,  Drake  9 

Before  a  Parents  Day  crowd  of  14,700, 
Fabray  Collins  staked  the  Salukis  to  an 
early  7-0  lead  by  scoring  after  picking  up 
a  punt  he  blocked  at  the  16-yard  line. 
The  game  was  expected  to  be  a  romp, 
but  the  Salukis  looked  flat  and  the  squad 
was  disappointed  with  its  play. 

Johnson  completed  the  longest  pass 
in  SIU-C  history  when  he  hooked  up 
with  Cecil  Ratliff  on  an  87-yard  touch- 
down pass  early  in  the  second  quarter. 
Johnson  gave  SIU-C  a  21-3  lead  when 
he  sneaked  over  from  the  1-yard  line 
with  four  and  a  half  minutes  left  in  the 


third  quarter. 

Drake  became  the  first  team  to  score 
against  SIU-C  in  the  fourth  quarter  when 
it  kicked  a  field  goal  with  11:50  left  to 
narrow  the  lead  to  21-9. 

SIU-C  24,  SWMO  6 

Derrick  Taylor's  26-yard  touchdown 
run  late  in  the  first  half  put  SIU-C  into 
the  lead,  7-6,  after  Southwest  Missouri 
State  had  scored  first.  Terry  Green's  21- 
yard  touchdown  run  with  two  minutes 
left  in  the  third  quarter  gave  the  Salukis 
a  little  breathing  room.  Miller's  43-yard 
field  goal  midway  through  the  fourth 
quarter  put  SIU-C  ahead  17-6.  Sydney 
Byrd  scored  on  a  4-yard  run  with  seconds 
left  in  the  game  to  seal  the  win. 

Two  Southwest  quarterbacks  com- 
bined to  complete  two  of  15  passes  for 
just  17  yards  and  two  interceptions. 
Dempsey  has  said  he  thought  his  team 
would  be  able  to  handle  Southwest  eas- 
ily, and  after  a  close  first  half  it  did. 

SIU-C  34,  Indiana  State  21 

Rolling  to  a  31-0  lead  early  in  the 
second  quarter,  the  Salukis  coasted  in 
the  third  quarter  and  completely  shut 
down  the  Sycamores'  comeback  attempt 
in  the  fourth  quarter.  Win  No.  8  was 
especially  sweet  for  the  Salukis,  for  two 
days  later  the  squad  was  named  the  No. 
1  team  in  the  l-AA  football  poll  for  the 
first  time  in  history. 

Starting  four  straight  drives  inside  the 
ISU  42-yard  line,  recovering  a  blocked 
punt  in  the  end  zone  and  helped  out 
with  a  15  mph  wind  at  their  backs,  the 
Salukis  scored  four  touchdowns  and  a 
field  goal. 

A  late  first-half  touchdown  pass  gave 
ISU  momentum  heading  into  the  third 
quarter,  when  ISU  cut  the  Saluki  lead  to 
31-21  with  two  touchdowns.  Miller  con- 
nected on  a  46-yard  field  goal  midway 
through  the  final  period  for  his  second 
field  goal  of  the  game. 

SIU-C  41,  New  Mexico  St.  3 

Five  touchdowns  and  a  field  goal  in 
the  second  and  third  quarters  clinched 
SlU-C's  ninth  win  of  the  year. 

Fan  excitement  about  the  unbeaten 
Salukis  became  evident  at  McAndrew 
Stadium  when  fans  stormed  the  field 
and  tore  down  both  goal  posts  for  the 
first  time  since  1967.  Men's  Athletic 
Director  Lew  Hartzog  was  fuming  after 
the  game,  saying  the  game  was  not  a  big 
enough  win  to  warrant  felling  the  goal 
posts,  but  Dempsey  broke  into  a  smile 
when  informed  what  had  happened  on 
the  field  and  said  he  was  pleased  with 
the  fan  support. 
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SIU-C  28,  Illinois  State  26 

SIU-C  fell  behind  early  as  its  injured 
secondary  was  shredded  for  222  yards 
and  two  touchdowns  by  the  arm  of 
Redbirds'  quarterback  John  Coppens, 
who  completed  14  of  27  passes. 

Donnell  Daniel  gave  SIU-C  its  first 
lead  at  21-14  early  in  the  second  quarter 
when  he  ran  back  an  interception  22 
yards  for  a  touchdown. 

With  the  score  28-26,  ISU  drove  down 
to  SlU-C's  9-yard  line  where  a  contro- 
versial call  was  made  on  a  fumble  and 
Duncan  Levester  recovered  for  the  Sa- 
lukis  with  4:38  left  to  play. 

Late  in  the  fourth  quarter  ISU  self- 
destructed  by  losing  one  fumble,  losing 
22  yards  on  another  fumble  and  giving 
up  an  interception  to  B.T.  Thomas  at  the 
ISU  31-yard  line. 

Once  again  both  goal  posts  came 
down,  but  Hartzog  was  not  quite  as 
upset  this  time. 

Wichita  State  28,  SIU-C  6 

The  3-8  Shockers  destroyed  SlU-C's 
ideas  for  an  undefeated  season  and  a 
first-ever  MVC  title  in  the  season  finale. 
Two  key  plays,  a  facemask  penalty 
against  SIU-C  on  third  down  that  kept 
alive  a  Wichita  State  touchdown  drive 
and  a  fourth-and-one  play  by  SIU-C  that 
was  stopped  deep  in  Wichita  State  ter- 
ritory gave  the  game's  momentum  to 
the  Shockers.  They  kept  it. 

Wichita  State's  option  attack  tore 
through  the  Saluki  defense.  Shocked  and 


upset  by  the  loss,  Dempsey  said  the  team 
was  in  tears  in  the  locker  room. 

The  loss  helped  the  team  prepare  for 
the  playoffs,  defensive  tackle  Kenny 
Foster  was  to  say  later  after  SIU-C  had 
won  the  l-AA  semifinal  playoff  game. 


SIU-C  23,  Indiana  State  7 

ISU  scored  an  early  touchdown  in  this 
l-AA  quarterfinal  matchup  for  a  7-0  lead 
and  it  appeared  that  it  might  just  roll  to 
victory  as  Wichita  State  had  done.  But 
helped  by  a  three-week  layoff  that  en- 
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abled  many  of  the  players  to  be  healthy 
for  the  playoffs,  the  Saluki  defense  shone 
even  through  a  downpour,  near-freezing 
temperatures  and  a  15  mph  wind  made 
the  afternoon  almost  unbearable  for  the 
8,000  fans  at  McAndrew  Stadium. 

But  ISU  was  to  gain  just  55  yards, 
including  a  44-yard  run  in  its  lone 
touchdown  drive,  and  four  first  downs, 
two  by  penalty.  ISU  quarterback  Jeff 
Miller,  the  MVC's  passing  efficiency 
leader,  completed  just  three  of  18  at- 
tempts for  29  yards  and  threw  two  in- 
terceptions. Dempsey  said  he  was 
"shocked"  by  how  well  the  defense 
played. 

Shephard,  starting  his  first  game  at 
tight  end  since  he  tore  cartilage  in  his 
knee  in  the  first  win  over  ISU,  caught 
four  passes  for  80  yards,  while  Stevenson 
made  three  catches  for  60  yards.  Miller 
kicked  three  field  goals  and  Corky  Field 
scored  twice  on  1-yard  plunges. 

SIU-C  23,  Nevada-Reno  7 

Playing  for  the  last  time  of  the  season 
at  McAndrew  Stadium,  and  in  the  same 
weather  conditions  as  the  week  before, 
the  Saluki  defense  once  again  rose  to 
the  occasion.  The  unit  shut  down  a 
powerful  Nevada-Reno  running  attack 
(it  had  averaged  245.4  yards  per  game) 
and  Terry  Taylor  broke  open  a  9-7  game 
late  in  the  fourth  quarter  when  he  inter- 
cepted two  passes  within  20  seconds, 
scoring  one  touchdown  and  returned 
the  other  interception  19  yards  to  the 
Wolf  Pack  2-yard  line. 


smashing 


Donnell  Daniel  (4)  intercepts  a  Catamount  pass  in  the 
championship  game  in  South  Carolina. 


And  in  the  end. . 

Former  SIU-C  Coach  Rey  Dempsey 
made  a  triumphant  return  to  Carbon- 
dale  Jan.  27  and  held  the  spotlight  at  the 
1983  Saluki  football  banquet,  which 
honored  the  l-AA  champions  one  more 
time. 

Dempsey,  speaking  to  472  people  at 
the  Student  Center  Ballrooms,  received 
four  standing  ovations  in  what  probably 
was  his  last  official  act  with  the  Saluki 
football  program. 

Dempsey  left  the  Saluki  coaching  job 
to  take  the  head  coaching  position  at 
Memphis  State  Dec.  26. 

"My  heart  is  here.  I  have  put  a  lot  of 
blood,  sweat  and  tears  here,"  said  Demp- 
sey, who  compiled  a  54-37  mark  in  eight 
years. 

Dempsey,  who  used  a  game-by-game 


set  of  captains  during  the  squad's  title 
season,  named  quarterback  Rick  Johnson 
and  strong  tackle  Brad  Pilgard  as  the 
offensive  captains  and  linebackers  Fabray 
Collins  and  Granville  Butler  as  the  de- 
fensive captains  for  the  1983  season. 

Butler  also  won  the  Harry  Bobbitt 
Spirit  Award  in  addition  to  winning  one 
of  the  two  linebacker  awards.  Collins 
received  the  other  linebacker  award. 

Defensive  tackle  Kenny  Foster  and 
middle  guard  Sterling  Haywood  received 
the  defensive  lineman  awards;  Donnell 
Daniel  and  Terry  Taylor  the  defensive 
back  awards;  Johnson  the  offensive  back 
award;  Pilgard  the  offensive  lineman 
award;  and  James  Stevenson  the  wide 
receiver  award. 

Dempsey  said  that  the  1983  Salukis 
were  an  "unusual  football  team"  because 
of  its  religious  togetherness. 

"In  some  areas  of  the  country,  people 
called    us    freaks,"    Dempsey    said. 


"What  we  learn  on  the  gridiron  and 
on  the  court,  that  can't  be  measured," 
Dempsev  said. 

"You  have  to  see  the  success  to  be 
successful,"  Dempsey  said.  "If  you  see 
yourself  as  a  failure,  then  you'll  fail. 

"One  year  ago,  we  said  we'd  be  in  the 
playoffs.  You  guys  (the  football  squad) 
are  not  just  champions  of  Illinois.  You're 
not  just  champions  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. You  guys  are  champions  of  the 
whole  world." 

Saluki  Coach  Ray  Dorr  said,  "I'm  not 
sure  if  we  can  win  the  national  cham- 
pionship this  season,"  but  that  the  l-AA 
title  will  not  easily  be  surrendered. 

Dorr  was  named  SIU-C  head  coach 
Jan.  6  and  immediately  organized  his 
coaching  staff  to  begin  recruiting  work. 

"We  were  able  to  land  players  who 
are  versatile  enough  to  play  many  posi- 
tions," Dorr  said. 
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Volleyball 


A  challenging  schedule,  an  overzealous 
team  and  players  with  non-collegiate 
playing  experience  all  accounted  for  the 
9-23  record  of  Coach  Debbie  Hunter's 
volleyball  team. 

"A  .500  won-loss  record  was  some- 
thing to  be  worked  for,  and  with  some 
intense  work  we  believed  we  would  get 
it,"  Hunter  said. 

The  season  looked  successful  in  the 
first  few  weeks  as  the  Salukis  captured 
first  place  in  their  own  four-team  tourna- 
ment. 

The  highlight  of  the  tournament  for 
the  Salukis  was  an  upset  win  over  Mis- 
souri. A  heated  rivalry  had  been  burning 
between  Missouri  and  SIU-C  for  several 
years,  and  this  time  the  Salukis  were 
ready  as  they  buried  Missouri  in  three 
straight  games,  15-11, 15-4,  and  15-11. 

SIU-C  also  defeated  Mississippi,  but 
dropped  the  final  match  to  Texas  A&M, 
leaving  Missouri,  Texas  A&M  and  SIU-C 
with  identical  2-1  records.  The  Salukis 
were  declared  the  tournament  champi- 
ons on  the  basis  of  total  games  won. 


With  this  victory,  the  team  had  reached 
its  first  goal  of  the  season.  Speaking  of 
her  team's  goal-setting  ability,  Hunter 
said,  "When  they  first  said  one  of  their 
goals  was  to  win  the  Saluki  Invitational, 
as  a  coach  I  wondered  if  that  was  a 
realistic  goal.  I'm  glad  I  didn't  slack  off, 
though." 

The  next  step  on  the  ladder  was  to 
place  in  the  top  eight  in  the  24-team 
Brigham  Young  University  Preview,  a 
tournament  with  two  nationally-ranked 
teams  and  several  other  outstanding 
squads  on  the  schedule. 

The  team  reached  the  peak  of  its  sea- 
son by  defeating  San  Francisco  in  the 
Salukis  first  match  of  the  BYU  tourna- 
ment, bringing  their  record  to  5-4. 

A  loss  to  Texas-Arlington  later  that 
evening,  however,  sent  the  team  on  a 
downward  plunge  throughout  a  greater 
part  of  the  remaining  season. 

Hunter  felt  the  team  lost  their  con- 
fidence at  BYU  when  they  played  the 
top-ranked  teams. 

Accompanying  the  upcoming  defeats 


were  the  losses  of  key  attackers  Chris 
Boyd  and  Linda  Sanders  to  knee  injuries. 

Coach  Hunter  said  she  was  hoping  to 
give  everybody  equal  time  on  the  court, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  Boyd  and 
Sanders. 

"The  losses  really  set  us  back.  It  took 
us  a  couple  of  weeks  to  get  back  on 
track,  but  by  then  conference  play  was 
over,"  Hunter  said. 

As  the  season  closed  for  the  Salukis, 
Illinois  State  visited  Davies  Gymnasium, 
seeking  to  ready  themselves  for  post 
season  play.  ISU  won  the  match  officially, 
but  "the  match  was  by  far  the  best  match 
we  played  as  a  team  this  season,"  Hunter 
stressed.  That  night  (vs.  ISU)  was  a  victory 
for  us  because  of  the  way  we  felt  about 
our  play  as  opposed  to  the  outcome." 

With  the  younger  players  having  some 
collegiate  experience  under  their  belts, 
the  squad  began  to  look  at  next  season. 
All  but  one  member,  Mary  Maxwell,  will 
be  returning. 

Hunter  complimented  Maxwell  in  say- 
ing, "Mary  has  a  better  all-'round  con- 
sistency than  anybody  I  coached." 

Among  Maxwell's  honors  and  statistic- 
leading  performances  are  the  CCAC 
Player  of  the  Week  for  her  performance 
in  the  Saluki  Invitational,  her  nine  serv- 
ice aces  tying  the  record  with  freshman 
Janice  Tremblay  and  being  atop  the  list 
for  kills  and  digs  in  a  number  of  games 
in  the  1983  season. 

Marty  Folan 
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Women's  Basketball 


It  was  the  best  of  seasons — it  was  the 
worst  of  seasons. 

The  Saluki  women's  basketball  team 
won  22  games,  and  had  a  twelve  game 
winning  streak — but  it  realized  few  of  its 
pre-season  dreams  and  ambitions.  SIU-C 
has  no  Gateway  title,  and  did  not  receive 
either  a  NCAA  or  National  Invitation 
tournament  bid. 

The  Salukis  ended  their  season  with  a 
loss  to  Illinois  State — a  sobering  blow  to 
a  team  that  had  cut  a  swath  through  the 
Gateway  Conference,  winning  11  straight 
games  by  lopsided  margins.  SIU-C  held 
a  two-game  lead  in  the  conference  at 
one  point,  and  at  least  a  share  of  the 
Gateway  title  looked  like  a  foregone 
possibility. 

But  SIU-C  lost  at  Drake,  was  upset  at 
Wichita  State  and  was  swept  away  72-64 
by  Illinois  State. 

The  Salukis  were  left  with  only  dis- 
appointment, a  feeling  that  will  probably 
overshadow  the  satisfaction  of  a  season 
that  was  extraordinary  except  for  the 
final  defeat. 

"We  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of." 
said  SIU-C  Coach  Cindy  Scott,  who 
managed  to  smile  and  keep  her  com- 
posure even  in  defeat.  "I  think  we  had  a 
great  season.  We  played  hard  and  we 
didn't  quit." 

The  Salukis  finished  22-6,  their  second 
straight  20-win  season,  and  tied  for 
second  with  Illinois  State  in  conference 
play  with  a  15-3  record.  Drake  won  the 
league. 

The  Salukis  pre-season  goal  was  a 
Gateway  Championship  and  a  top-20 
ranking,  realistic  ambitions  for  a  team 
that  returned  the  bulk  of  its  lineup  from 
a  squad  that  bowed  in  the  championship 
game  of  the  Gateway  Tournament  and 
went  on  to  play  in  the  NIT. 

They  came  within  one  win  of  those 
ambitions  but  couldn't  repeat  an  earlier 
win  against  Illinois  State.  The  Salukis, 
who  had  not  played  a  genuinely  close 
game  in  a  long  time,  were  unable  to 
seize  a  lead  and  never  settled  into  their 
offense.  They  played  nervously,  said 
Scott,  and  lost  by  12  points. 
The  loss  made  academic  the  play  of 
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Connie  Price  and  Char  Warring,  who 
combined  for  50  points  and  17  rebounds, 
helped  by  D.D.  Plab's  7  assists  and 
Eleanor  Carr's  6  assists. 

Price,  Warring,  and  Plab  were  Salukis 
for  four  years  and  played  regularly  for 
most  of  that  time.  Along  with  Sue  Faber, 
who  graduated  last  season,  they  made 
SIU-C  a  Midwestern  power.  Carr  arrived 
last  season,  and  became  a  starter  this 
year  during  the  conference  season.  Their 
departures  will  mark  an  end  to  the  most 
successful  period  in  SIU-C  women's 
basketball. 

Warring  became  the  leading  scorer  in 
Saluki  history  this  season.  She  is  second 
in  games  played  and  third  in  rebound- 
ing. Scott  called  her  the  best  competitor 
she  ever  coached. 

Warring  led  the  team  in  scoring  (17 
points  per  game)  and  rebounding  (8.3 
points  per  game)  and  has  powered  the 
Salukis  down  the  stretch,  leading  them 
in  scoring  in  eight  of  the  last  nine  games. 
Her  offensive  game  was  based  on  quick- 
ness inside,  constant  effort  and  uncanny 
offensive  rebounding.  Most  of  her 
baskets  were  layups. 

Warring  was  complemented  on  the 
front  line  by  center  Connie  Price  who 
overcame  an  early  season  slump  and 
then  another  drought  late  in  the  year. 
She  scored  just  11  points  in  two  late- 
season  games  and  Scott  said  she  wasn't 
wanting  the  ball  as  much  as  she  should. 

But  Price  bounced  back  by  scoring  23 
against  Indiana  State  and  had  her  best 
game  of  the  year  against  Illinois  State — 
29  points,  nine  rebounds  and  only  one 
turnover  in  40  minutes  of  play. 

Price  leaves  SIU-C  as  the  fourth  lead- 
ing rebounder  in  school  histroy.  She 
averaged  13.3  points  and  8  rebounds  per 
games  this  season. 

Guard  Plab  gave  the  Salukis  speed  in 
the  backcourt,  dazzling  passes,  and  out- 
side shooting.  Ideally  suited  for  a  run 
and  gun  game,  Plab  adjusted  to  a  slower 
style  of  play,  and  ran  the  Saluki  halfcourt 
offense  while  scoring  herself. 

Plab  averaged  12.5  points  per  game 
and  had  126  assists.  She  finishes  her 
career  having  played  more  games  than 


any  other  player  in  SIU-C  history.  She  is 
SlU-C's  third  leading  scorer  of  all  time 
and  passed  out  more  assists  than  any 
other  player. 

Scott  said  she  will  miss  them  all. 

"They've  meant  everything  to  our 
program." 

It  will  be  hard  to  replace  the  grad- 
uated, but  Scott  had  a  bench  loaded 
with  young  talent  this  season. 

Sophomore  Petra  Jackson,  who  started 
all  28  games,  headed  the  list,  averaging 
12.5  points  and  6.1  rebounds  per  game. 
Jackson  gave  the  Salukis  outside  shooting 
and  consistent  rebounding. 

The  Salukis  also  have  freshmen  Ann 
Kattreh.  and  Tamie  Sanders,  and  soph- 
omore Ellen  O'Brien,  who  were  the 
major  reserves  off  the  bench  by  the  time 
the  season  ended. 

An  era  ended  with  the  graduation  of 
Warring,  Plab,  Price  and  Char— but  a 
new  one  could  be  in  its  early  stages. 


Men's  Basketball 


The  1983-84  men's  basketball  season 
may  be  remembered  as  the  one  that  put 
the  Saluki  program  back  on  the  road  to 
respectability. 

Saluki  basektball  carries  a  rich  tradi- 
tion. Saluki  teeams  racked  up  winning 
percentages  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  be- 
fore the  program  slacked  off  to  its  lowest 
ebb  ever  in  the  first  few  years  of  this 
decade. 

In  the  four  seasons  prior  to  1983-84, 
Saluki  teams  compiled  a  36-72  won-lost 
record,  but  appeared  to  be  making  a 
strong  comeback.  The  1983-84  Salukis 
guaranteed  themselves  at  least  a  .500 
finish  when  they  won  their  14th  game  of 
the  season,  against  Creighton,  72-69  on 
Feb.  11. 

Two  days  later,  the  Salukis  battled 
Tulsa,  the  12th-ranked  team  in  the  na- 
tion, but  fell  to  the  Hurricane  in  a  hard- 
fought  game,  86-76.  That  loss  gave  the 
Salukis  a  14-9  record,  6-6  in  the  Missouri 
Valley  Conference,  with  four  regular- 
season  games  left  to  play. 

The  Salukis  got  off  to  their  best  start  in 
ten  years,  winning  eight  of  11  games 
before  the  start  of  the  Missouri  Valley 
schedule  and  then  their  first  two  MVC 
games.  In  the  process,  SIU-C  collected 
second  place  trophies  in  two  tourna- 
ments— the  Bayou  Classic  in  Lafayette, 
Louisiana,  and  the  Rebel  Round-Up  in 
Las  Vegas — and  captured  first-place 
honors  in  its  own  Busch-Saluki  Shoot 
Out  at  the  SIU  Arena. 

This  team  was  the  first  "real  group"  of 
players  recruited  solely  by  Saluki  Coach 
Allen  Van  Winkle  and  his  assistants, 
Stafford  Stephenson  and  Herman  Wil- 
liams. Van  Winkle  coached  his  third  sea- 
son at  SIU-C  in  1983-84  since  being 
summoned  to  rescue  Saluki  basketball 
in  1981. 

Van  Winkle  recruited  a  large  number 
of  junior  college  transfers  to  rebuild  the 
program.  Eight  Salukis  transferred  from 
other  schools,  including  the  top  six 
players,  all  juniors:  6-10  center  Kenny 
Perry,  from  Evansville,  6-6  forward  Cleve- 
land Bibbens  from  Michigan  State,  6-6 
forward  Chris  George  from  Barton  (Kan- 
sas) Community  College,  6-2  guard  and 
team  captain  Roy  Birch  from  Coffeyville 
(Kansas)  Community  College.  6-2  guard 
Nate  Bufford  from  Midland  (Texas)  Col- 
lege, and  6-3  swingman  Bernard  Camp- 
bell from  Vincennes. 

A  trademark  of  the  team  was  balanced 
scoring  as  all  of  the  top  six  players  but 
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George,  who  didn't  start  until  Jan.  19, 
averaged  better  than  ten  points  per  game 
for  most  of  the  season. 

The  Salukis  got  most  of  their  scoring 
from  Bufford  and  Perry,  who  each  aver- 
aged close  to  13  points  per  game  and 
ranked  sixth  and  seventh  in  the  Valley  in 
field  goal  percentage.  Perry  came  on 
strong  in  Valley  play,  averaging  nearly  18 
points.  Bufford  earned  Valley  Player  of 
the  Week  honors  after  leading  the  Sa- 
lukis to  overtime  wins  with  Bradley  and 
Wichita  State  Jan.  19  and  21. 

Bibbens  and  Perry  tended  to  the  re- 
bounding chores,  both  pulling  down  an 
average  of  seven  per  game.  George  en- 


tertained Arena  crowds  with  spectacular 
slam-dunks  as  did  Campbell  with  streaks 
of  hot-shooting  and  enthusiastic  play. 

The  Saluki  bench  had  its  moments, 
too.  In  the  most  exciting  game  of  the 
season — SlU-C's  84-79  double-overtime 
victory  against  Wichita  State  at  the 
Arena — Harry  Hunter,  Ernie  Hubbard, 
and  Dan  Weiss  each  played  key  roles  in 
relief,  since  four  Saluki  starters  had 
fouled  out. 

Perhaps  the  thing  Van  Winkle  liked 
most  about  this  year's  squad  is  that  he'll 
have  the  entire  team  back  next  season, 
with  the  exception  of  Hunter,  the  only 
senior. 
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Men's  Gymnastics 


After  finishing  ninth  in  the  NCAA 
Championships  in  1983  and  then  losing 
Ail-Americans  Brian  Babcock  and  Tom 
Slomsky  to  graduation,  what  could  be 
expected  from  the  1984  SIU-C  men's 
gymnastics  team? 

"We're  going  to  need  some  depth  in 
the  lineup  to  make  up  for  the  losses  of 
Brian  and  Tom,"  Saluki  Coach  Bill  Meade 
said  early  in  the  season.  "I  think  we  may 
have  the  players  to  do  it  too." 

Apparently,  28-year  Saluki  Coach 
Meade  was  right.  He  and  assistant 
coach  Bob  Lombardo  had  the  Salukis  10- 
1  and  ranked  fifth  in  the  NCAA  Gym- 
nastics Coaches  Association  Poll  midway 
through  the  spring  season.  They  had  big 
wins  under  their  belts  which  included 
beating  Iowa  and  Iowa  State,  both  highly 
ranked  teams.  These  victories  were  fol- 
lowed by  an  upset  of  second-ranked 
Nebraska. 

They  were  also  well  ahead  of  last  year's 
ninth-place  finish  pace  in  point  total  in  a 
meet.  As  of  Feb.  20,  the  Salukis  were 
averaging  275.77  points  per  meet,  far 
ahead  of  last  year's  271.  The  Salukis 
scored  279  points  in  their  meet  against 
Iowa  State  on  Feb.  12,  a  point  total  they 
never  even  reached  in  1983. 

One  of  the  forces  behind  the  NCAA- 
bound  squad  was  all-arounder  John 
Levy.  He  was  leading  all  Salukis  in  all- 
around  competition  with  a  55.95  score. 
Levy,  a  senior  from  Fayetteville,  N.Y.,  has 
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worked  most  of  his  career  a  step  behind 
Babcock  and  the  intensity  he  expresses 
during  a  meet  could  be  a  reflection  of 
Babcock's.  But,  Levy  isn't  all  alone  in  the 
AA  competition.  There  is  also  David  Lut- 
terman  from  Nelson,  New  Zealand.  Lut- 
terman  had  scored  a  55.75  up  to  Feb.  20. 
The  two  of  them,  Levy  and  Lutterman, 
helped  the  Salukis  get  where  they  are 
now  as  all-arounders. 

Meade  also  hinted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  that  Gregg  Upperman  (junior, 
Anderson,  Ind.)  and  Preston  Knauf 
(freshman,  Glen  Ellyn)  might  get  a  shot 
at  all-around.  Both  were  major  contribu- 
tors working  as  specialists.  Upperman  is 
the  still  rings  man  for  the  Salukis  as  his 
best  score  this  season  was  9.6  on  the 
rings.  Upperman  performed  on  every 
apparatus  this  season  except  the  vault. 
Knauf  also  had  his  share  of  work  on  the 
parallel  bars  and  the  rings. 

Every  gymnastics  record  in  Saluki  his- 
tory goes  to  Brian  Babcock  except  one; 
the  vault  event,  which  is  owned  by 
Brendan  Price's  9.9.  Price  (sophomore, 
San  Antonio,  Texas)  broke  that  record  as 
a  freshman  and  is  back  this  year  in  great 
shape.  He  was  the  backbone  of  the 
Salukis,  which  he  showed  in  the  meet 
against  Western  Michigan  and  Memphis 
State  on  Feb.  18  by  winning  three  of  the 
six  events  when  Levy  and  Herb  Voss 
where  taking  a  day  off.  Price  worked  all 
events  except  the  rings. 
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Herb  Voss,  senior  captain,  served  as  a 
specialist  on  the  pommel  horse.  After 
posting  a  9.6  on  the  horse  in  the  NCAA 
Championships  last  year,  Voss  (Arlington 
Heights)  returned  in  even  better  form  as 
he  has  nailed  a  9.8  twice  this  season.  His 
personal  goal  was  to  break  Babcock's  9.9 
SIU-C  school  record.  His  team  goal  was 
for  the  Salukis  to  win  it  all  this  year.  That 
goal  may  be  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Lawrence  Williamson,  another  of  the 
Saluki  seniors,  is  the  main  man  on  the 
floor  exercise  event.  Williamson  (Chi- 
cago) delighted  gymnastics  crowds  dur- 
ing his  floor  routine  as  he  reached  un- 
believeable  heights  during  a  tumbling 
run.  Williamson  scored  a  9.8  twice  this 
season. 

Kevin  Mazeika  and  Murph  Melton 
(both  seniors  from  Houston,  Texas)  fin- 
ished their  last  season  with  the  Salukis. 
Mazeika  worked  five  of  six  events  for 
Meade's  "strong  in  depth"  lineup  and 
Melton  usually  worked  three  events. 

Freshman  Mark  Ulmer  (San  Antonio, 
Texas)  also  stepped  into  the  Saluki  lineup 
this  season  at  rings,  vault  and  high  bar. 
Ulmer  will  probably  be  an  all-arounder 
by  next  season. 

The  Salukis  also  had  David  Bailey 
(freshman,  Louisville,  Ky.)  and  Charles 
Musgray  (junior,  Alton)  working  for  a 
shot  into  the  strong  Saluki  lineup.  Bailey 
is  an  all-arounder  and  Musgray  works 
the  floor  exercise. 


Women's 
Gymnastics 


The  1984  women's  gymnastics  season 
was  a  year  in  which  Saluki  Coach  Herb 
Vogel  threw  out  the  record  book. 

He  had  good  reason  to.  His  Salukis 
were  3-10  at  one  point  during  the  year, 
but  they  were  ranked  second  in  the 
Central  region,  based  on  an  average 
score  of  177.77 '.  At  the  same  time,  SIU-C 
was  ranked  No.  6  in  the  nation,  based 
on  a  season-high  score  of  181.70.  The 
only  Central  region  team  ranked  ahead 
of  the  Salukis  nationally  was  Indiana  State 
at  No.  5. 

Injuries  put  a  dent  in  Vogel's  squad. 
At  one  point  during  the  season,  five 
gymnasts  were  injured,  and  although  a 
couple  still  competed,  their  perform- 
ances were  not  up  to  par. 

Senior  Pam  Turner,  who  won  the  all- 
around  seven  times  during  her  junior 
year,  was  expected  to  lead  the  Salukis  to 
Vogel's  21st  winning  season  out  of  22 
years  at  SIU-C,  but  a  knee  injury  early  in 
the  season  hampered  Turner  and  the 
Salukis.  Turner  had  to  give  up  her  all- 
around  crown  to  a  newcomer  on  the 
Saluki  scene. 

Freshman  Michelle  Spillman  broke 
four  SIU-C  records,  including  the  floor 
exercise  mark  twice,  first  at  9.70 — break- 
ing Turner's  mark  of  9.50 — and  later  at 
9.8.  Spillman  broke  another  Turner  rec- 
ord, with  a  9.75  in  the  uneven  parallel 
bars,  her  38.20  all-around  mark  broke  a 
recored  that  had  stood  for  11  years. 

Lori  Steele  appeared  to  break  out  of 
her  mental  slump  for  the  Salukis.  The 
sophomore  set  a  school  record  in  the 
vault  with  a  9.65  and  reached  the  36- 
point  mark  for  the  first  time  in  her 
career,  after  missing  it  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son with  a  35.95. 
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At  the  Illinois  Collegiate  Classic  at  the 
Arena,  Spillman  took  second  with  37.15 
while  Steele  took  fourth  with  36.35,  as 
both  made  the  all-state  team.  The  Salukis 
took  a  disappointing  third  of  four,  but 
their  178.45  mark  pushed  them  into  the 
No.  2  position  in  the  Central  region.  The 
balance  beam  cost  the  Salukis  the  meet, 
as  it  had  throughout  the  season. 

Vogel  had  even  started  calling  the 
beam  an  "animal." 

"We've  got  to  tame  the  beast,"  Vogel 
said. 

Falls  off  the  beam  hurt  SIU-C,  includ- 
ing seven  in  one  meet. 

Maggie  Nidiffer  was  recovering  from 
an  elbow  injury  when  the  season 
opened,  and  was  still  trying  to  reach  top 
form  for  most  of  the  first-half  of  the 
season.  SIU-C  missed  the  sophomore 
early  in  the  season,  and  another  sopho- 
more, all-arounder  Gina  Hey,  was  in- 
jured in  the  squad's  second  meet  and 
missed  all  or  performed  sparingly  in  the 
next  five  meets. 

Except    for   the    squad's    problem    of 
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staying  on  the  beam,  the  Salukis  were 
strong  in  all  four  events.  Vogel  had  ex- 
pected the  vault  to  be  one  of  his  squad's 
strongest  events.  It  was. 

His  vaulting  squad  hit  46.65  at  Indiana 
State,  45.60  at  the  ICC  and  45.35  at  Illi- 
nois Chicago. 

The  floor  exercise  was  another  team 
strength,  with  Spillman  and  Turner  lead- 
ing the  way.  SIU-C  hit  45.95  at  Indiana 
State  and  45.05  at  the  ICC. 

In  the  uneven  parallel  bars  event, 
SIU-C  reached  45.75  at  Indiana  State  and 
a  45.00  at  the  ICC. 

Although  the  squad's  record  was  a 
disappointment  to  Vogel,  the  main  con- 
cern he  had  throughout  the  season  was 
the  squad's  four-meet  season  average. 

"Theoretically,  you  can  lose  every 
meet  that  you're  in  and  still  make  the 
NCAA  regionals,"  Vogel  said.  "I've  never 
seen  that  happen,  but  it's  possible." 

SIU-C  might  have  come  close  to  that, 
but  despite  a  losing  record  the  squad 
was  in  contention  to  realizing  Vogel's 
of  making  the  NCAA  regionals. 
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It's  time  for  Herb  Voss  to  retire,  even 
though  he's  only  21  years  old. 

It's  not  the  kind  of  retirement  plan 
where  he  can  sit  around  the  house 
gardening  and  waiting  for  his  pension 
check.  Now  Voss  has  to  go  out  and  find 
a  job. 

After  finishing  his  gymnastics  career  as 
the  third-best  pommel  horseman  in  the 
nation  at  the  NCAA  championships  in 
Los  Angeles  in  April,  the  Saluki  senior  is 
packing  up  his  gymnastics  gear.  After 
four  successful  years  as  the  Salukis'  spe- 
cialist on  the  pommel  horse,  Voss  is 
getting  a  taste  of  life  without  gymnastics, 
a  sport  he  has  been  in  since  his  sopho- 
more year  at  Hershey  High  School. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  my- 
self," Voss  said  in  an  interview  at  his 
home.  For  the  last  four  years  he  has 
spent  most  afternoons  on  the  gymnastics' 
concourse  working  out.  Now,  he  said, 
"I've  started  applying  for  jobs." 

At  SIU-C,  Voss  has  scored  a  9.8  three 
times  and  a  9.85  once.  For  a  while  in 
1983,  Voss  and  Brian  Babcock  held  the 
SIU-C   school    record    on    the    pommel 


horse  with  a  9.75  score.  Babcock  broke 
it,  though,  with  a  9.9.  Voss  said  he  is  not 
disappointed  that  he  doesn't  own  the 
school  record. 

"If  anyone  were  to  have  that  record 
other  than  me,"  Voss  said,  "I'm  glad  it's 
Brian  because  he  deserves  it." 

Having  the  record  or  not,  his  accomp- 
lishments this  year  alone  may  be  worth 
the  SIU-C  Hall  of  Fame  one  day.  He 
saved  the  Salukis  from  scoring  lower 
than  a  45  on  the  pommel  horse  every- 
time  but  twice  this  season.  And  a  45  or 
better  score  on  the  pommel  horse  is 
almost  a  must  for  the  team  to  score  in 
the  upper  270s. 

Voss's  greatest  thrill,  other  than  his 
third-place  finish  in  the  nation  this  year, 
was  when  he  dismounted  off  the  pom- 
mel horse  against  Nebraska,  the  Arena 
crowd  went  wild  and  the  judges  gave 
him  a  9.8.  It  was  the  turnaround  for  the 


Salukis.  His  score  kept  the  meet  close 
and  enabled  SIU-C  to  win  the  meet. 

Voss  had  just  one  chance  in  each  meet 
to  help  the  team  win,  and  he  said  he 
was  going  to  give  it  the  best  effort  he 
could. 

He  came  up  with  one  of  his  best 
efforts  in  the  NCAA  team  competition, 
scoring  a  9.65.  Even  though  the  team 
didn't  make  it  to  the  finals,  Voss  did.  He 
put  all  he  had  into  the  final  routine  of 
his  career  and  found  himself  standing,  a 
few  minutes  later,  on  the  medals  plat- 
form with  a  big  "3"  on  it.  He  was  stand- 
ing next  to  Ail-Americans  Tim  Daggett 
and  Doug  Kieso. 

"It  feels  good  that  I  accomplished 
what  I  wanted  to,"  Voss  said  of  becoming 
an  All-American.  "The  best  part  now  is 
not  having  to  say  'if  I  would've  done  this 
or  it  I  would've  done  that'  as  an  excuse 
for  not  making  it." 

But  the  fun  and  fame  is  over  for  Voss. 
If  an  employer  in  town  needs  an  usher, 
a  cashier  or  a  cook,  or  a  just  plain  dedi- 
cated employee,  give  Voss  a  call.  He  stil 
has  a  year  left  before  he  gets  his  degree. 

George  Pappas 
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Herb  Voss  in  the  NCAA  Finals 
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Field  Hockey 


It  was  a  frustrating  season  for  the  1983 
SIU-C  field  hockey  team,  which  finished 
9-12-3  overall  and  2-4  in  the  Gateway 
Collegiate  Athletic  Conference. 

The  Salukis  were  victimized  by  an  in- 
experienced midfield  with  no  returning 
starters  and  a  rugged  schedule  that 
included  nine  opponents  which  were 
ranked  at  least  once  in  the  top  20  of  the 
NCAA  Division  I  poll. 

"We  were  young  and  inexperienced 
but  I  didn't  expect  us  to  be  below  .500," 
said  SIU-C  Coach  Julee  Miner,  whose 
team  posted  its  first  losing  season  since 
1974.  "I  knew  it  would  be  unlikely  to 
repeat  the  record  (20-5)  of  the  previous 
year  but  I  thought  we  would  be  above 
.500." 

The  Salukis  were  stung  by  the  loss  of 
six  starters  from  the  '82  team,  including 
their  second  and  third  all-time  leading 
scorers,  Ellen  Massey  and  Cindy  Davis. 

"I  contribute  the  losing  season  to  the 
inexperience,"  Miner  said.  "We  were  up 
when  we  played  against  some  strong 
teams  and  we  were  down  when  we 
played  against  some  strong  teams.  I  think 
we  didn't  play  well  against  some  weak 
teams,  and  we  were  erratic." 

Despite  the  tough  schedule,  Miner 
thought  they  should  have  finished  above 
.500. 

"With  the  strength  of  the  teams  we 
played  in  the  regular  season,  including 
the  East  Coast  trip,  we  had  a  tough 
schedule,"  she  said.  "But  I  still  think  we 
could  have  finished  above  .500  despite 
the  tough  schedule,  because  we  had  the 
potential." 

Miner  needs  two  more  wins  to  reach 
200  career  victories.  She  has  compiled  a 
solid  198-83-35  record  and  has  directed 
the  Salukis  to  12  winning  seasons  in  her 
15  years  at  SIU-C. 

Despite  the  losing  record,  the  Salukis 
received  consistent  performances  from 
junior  left  wing  Sharon  Leidy,  senior  left 
fullback  Dore  Weil,  and  junior  goalie 
Sandy  Wasfey.  Leidy  and  Weil  were 
selected  to  the  13-player  Gateway  all- 
conference  team  and  "were  the  best  all- 
around  athletes,"  according  to  Miner. 

Leidy  was  the  Slaukis'  leading  scorer 
with  12  goals  despite  a  late-season  slump 
in  which  she  was  held  scoreless  for  the 
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final  eight  games.  She  has  scored  23 
career  goals  and  is  eighth  on  the  all-time 
school  scoring  list. 

Leidy  scored  more  goals  last  year  than 
her  combined  total  of  11  the  previous 
two  years.  She  rotated  between  three 
positions — left  wing,  right  inner,  and 
right  wing — during  her  first  two  years. 

"I  think  there  was  significant  improve- 
ment in  Sharon's  play  over  the  previous 
year,"  Miner  said.  "Keeping  her  at  one 
position  helped  and  she  worked  on  her 
weaknesses.  A  lot  of  people  were  im- 
pressed with  her  performance." 

Weil,  the  team  captain  and  a  three- 
year  starter,  anchored  the  defense.  She 
started  at  left  fullback  but  also  played 
left  back  and  sweeper,  after  a  mid-season 
injury  to  right  fullback  Nancy  McAuley. 

"I  think  Dore  had  a  good  year,"  Miner 
said.  "A  defensive  player  doesn't  score 
and  sometimes  they  are  overlooked,  but 
if  you  look  at  Dore,  time  and  time  again 
she  did  the  job.  Dore  is  probably  among 
the  top  10  percent  of  the  defense  players 
that  I've  coached." 

Wasfey,  the  Salukis'  No.  1  goalie, 
allowed  26  goals  in  17  games  for  a  1.53 
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average  and  recorded  two  shutouts.  She 
improved  over  the  summer  by  attending 
Olympic  C  camp  and  beat  out  Lisa 
Cuocci  at  goalie. 

"Sandy  had  the  best  year  of  her  two 
seasons  here,"  Miner  said.  "She  is  plan- 
ning to  go  to  B  camp  this  summer  and  if 
she  goes,  next  year  will  be  her  best 
year." 

Left  inner  Patty  Lauer  and  right  wing 
Jennifer  Bartley  tied  for  second  place  in 
scoring. 

Lauer,  who  only  scored  one  goal  as  a 
freshman,  increased  her  output  to  seven 
goals  despite  missing  four  games  with  a 
ankle  injury.  Bartley,  a  junior,  registered' 
five  goals  and  four  assists. 

Miner,  who  only  lost  three  starters  to 
graduation  in  Weil,  right  inner  Terry 
Draffkorn,  and  right  halfback  Jeanine 
Janos,  is  looking  forward  to  the  '84 
season. 

"We're  only  losing  three  players  and 
when  I  look  at  the  players  coming  back, 
we'll  have  solid  forwards  and  a  talented 
defense,"  she  said.  "I'm  cautiously  op-, 
timistic  until  I  find  the  right  recruits.  We 
are  one  or  two  key  recruits  from  putting 
it  all  together." 

Sports 
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Baseball 


Looking  at  the  roster  of  opponents  for 
the  Saluki  baseball  squad,  rain  should 
have  been  at  the  top  of  the  list.  Dismal 
weather  affected  both  the  1983  and  1984 
seasons. 

During  the  1983  season,  22  games 
were  rained  out,  leaving  the  Salukis  with 
a  23-18  record.  It  was  the  first  time  since 
Itchy  Jones  began  coaching  at  SIU-C 
that  his  team  did  not  win  at  least  29 
games. 

According  to  Jones,  the  weather  af- 
fected more  than  just  the  team's  win- 
loss  record. 

"We  had  a  young  ball  club  and  they 
were  kept  from  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop and  mature  as  we  thought  they 
might,"  Jones  said. 

However,  the  Salukis  managed  to  pull 
out  a  second  place  finish  in  the  Missouri 
Valley  Conference  tourney,  finishing  be- 
hind Indiana  State.  The  squad's  final  win, 
the  500th  in  Jones'  career,  was  a  8-7 
upset  over  Wichita  State.  SIU-C  had  been 
defeated  by  the  top-seeded  Shockers  in 
the  first  game  of  the  play-offs. 


The  season  finished  with  Scott  Bridges 
as  the  leading  hitter  with  a  .393  average. 
Bridges  also  had  59  hits,  98  total  bases, 
17  doubles,  five  triples  and  43  RBIs.  Jim 
Reboulet  led  in  runs  with  43  and  Robert 
Jones  topped  the  list  in  home  runs  with 
four. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1984  practice 
season,  the  squad  was  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  mild  weather  conditions 
and  Jones  was  optimistic  about  the  up- 
coming games. 

But,  once  again,  rain  put  a  damper  on 
the  squad's  play.  The  many  wet  days 
moved  practices  indoors  and  during  the 
following  games,  the  Salukis  lost  six  in  a 
row.  The  weather  postponed  the  home 
opener  and  eight  other  games,  so  it  was 
not  until  April  7  that  the  Salukis  were 
able  to  play  in  front  of  a  home  crowd. 
During  that  first  home  series,  the  Salukis 
went  3-1  against  the  Bradley  Braves, 
breaking  the  SIU  losing  streak  at  seven 
and  the  Bradley  winning  streak  at  12. 
The  thrill  of  victory  was  short-lived,  how- 
ever, as  rain  and  more  rain  sporadically 


cancelled  or  postponed  most  of  the 
games  in  the  MVC. 

Two  prime  years  for  recruiting  allowed 
Jones  to  do  some  rearranging  in  the 
infield  to  strengthen  the  defensive  game. 
Mike  Blumhorst,  first  baseman  in  1983, 
moved  to  third  while  Mike  Gellinger 
switched  from  third  to  second.  Greg 
Severin  at  first  and  Jay  Burch  as  shortstop 
rounded  out  the  infield.  Returning 
pitchers  Jay  Bellissimo  and  Gary  Bock- 
horn,  along  with  newcomers  John  Scott, 
Paul  Saikia,  Lee  Mayer  and  Mark  Wooden 
threw  to  junior  catcher  Steve  Boyd  and 
freshman  Jay  Hammond. 

Along  with  the  change  in  players,  Jones 
also  changed  the  team's  style  of  play. 

"We  didn't  have  the  running  speed  of 
last  year.  We  had  to  rely  more  on  hit- 
ting-and-running  than  straight-out  stolen 
bases,"  Jones  said. 

The  Salukis  went  5-5  on  their  annual 
trip  to  Florida  over  spring  break,  and 
returned  to  SIU-C  ready  to  play. 
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Men's  Cross  Country 


Second-year  Coach  Bill  Cornell  had 
some  lofty  goals  for  his  cross  country 
team  before  the  season  began.  First,  he 
wanted  his  harriers  to  successfully  de- 
fend their  Illinois  Intercollegiates  and 
Missouri  Valley  championships.  He  also 
wanted  to  place  in  the  top  10  at  the 
nationals. 

While  they  were  high  goals,  Cornell 
knew  the  type  of  talent  he  had.  Mike 
Keane  was  returning  and  two  outstand- 
ing transfers,  Chris  Bunyan  and  Edison 
Wedderburn,  were  coming  to  SIU-C 
from  Murray  State  University.  Cornell 
knew  Bunyan  and  Wedderburn's  poten- 
tial having  coached  them  at  Murray  State 
two  years  earlier.  Cornell  also  had  talent 
in  Brent  McLain,  Tom  Breen  and  Dave 
Lamont. 

Bunyan  quickly  moved  to  the  front 
and  established  himself  as  the  No.  1 
runner,  turning  in  consistent  perform- 
ances each  week.  Wedderburn  and 
Keane  provided  solid  backup  help. 

The  road  to  Cornell's  goals  was  not  an 
easy  one.  The  Salukis  had  to  face  top 
squads  from  East  Tennessee,  Clemson, 
Purdue  and  Wisconsin.  But  they  proved 
they  were  also  an  elite  team.  They  de- 
feated the  former  three  Sept.  17, 1983  at 
the  Kentucky  Invitational  with  Bunyan 
taking  first,  Wedderburn  third  and  Keane 
fifth. 

While  the  team  did  enjoy  early  suc- 
cess, there  were  some  disappointing 
times  for  Cornell. 

The  low  point  of  the  season  came  on 
Oct.  1  in  Carbondale.  The  S-'ukis  drop- 
ped a  double-dual  decision  to  Arkansas 
and  Indiana  by  identical  28-29  scores. 
The  Salukis  placed  three  of  the  first  five 
runners  across  the  finish  line,  but  didn't 
place  another  one  until  15th  place. 

But  the  Salukis  bounced  right  back 
the  next  weekend  in  the  Indiana  Invita- 
tional, finishing  first  among  the  eight 
teams.  However,  Cornell  was  still  looking 
for  some  consistency  from  his  back  men. 

The  first  of  Cornell's  goals  was  reached 
on  Oct.  15  as  the  Salukis  successfully  de- 
fended their  Illinois  Intercollegiates  cham- 
pionship. Among  the  13  teams,  the 
Salukis  had  a  low  of  35  points.  Bunyan, 
Wedderburn  and  Keane  took  the  top 
three  positions.  The  back  men  finally 
came  through  and  did  the  job,  too.  Mc- 
Lain finished  14th  and  Breen  took  15th. 

The  Salukis  also  won  the  Missouri  Val- 


ley Conference,  fulfilling  Cornell's  sec- 
ond goal.  But  the  dream  of  placing  in 
the  top  10  at  the  nationals  was  destroyed 
Nov.  12  in  the  District  V  meet,  which  the 
Salukis  placed  third.  They  needed  a  first 
or  second  place  finish  to  go  to  the  na- 
tionals. The  race  was  run  in  snow,  ice 
and  31-degree  temperatures. 

However,  top  harrier  Bunyan  did  qual- 
ify to  run  as  an  individual  by  finishing 
fourth  at  the  district  meet.  At  the  na- 
tionals, Bunyan  placed  20th  out  of  185 
runners,  gaining  him  All-American  status. 

Cornell  can  look  for  another  solid 
season  this  year.  Keane  graduated,  but, 
the  duo  of  Bunyan  and  Wedderburn 
will  be  back  to  keep  the  Salukis'  solid 
cross  country  reputation  going. 


Women's  Cross 
Country 

The  women's  cross  country  team  can 
be  said  to  have  gone  through  an  experi- 
mental season.  A  new  coach,  Don  De- 
Noon,  came  to  Carbondale  from  Drake 
University,  replacing  Claudia  Blackman. 
DeNoon  inherited  a  young  and  relatively 
inexperienced  team,  not  knowing  what 
to  expect  from  them.  But  as  the  season 
progressed,  DeNoon  received  some  an- 
swers to  his  questions. 

DeNoon  coached  Drake  to  a  Missouri 
Valley  Conference  championship  in  1981, 
but  repeating  that  at  SIU-C  would  prove 
to  be  impossible.  DeNoon  said  the  Salukis 
needed  proven  runners  such  as  he 
worked  with  at  Drake.  If  he  didn't  have 
them  at  the  outset  of  the  season,  Sept. 
10,  1983,  he  certainly  had  them  at  the 
season's  end. 

All  season  long  DeNoon  emphasized 
individual  improvement.  Slowly  but 
surely,  that  improvement  came. 

Senior  Sally  Zack  was  the  early  season 
leader  of  the  squad,  quickly  establishing 
herself  as  the  No.  1  runner.  But,  just  as 
she  was  peaking,  she  broke  her  foot  in 
the  harriers'  race  against  Eastern  Illinois 
on  October  1.  Ironically,  it  was  the  Salu- 
kis' first  victory  of  the  season  as  they 
defeated  the  Panthers  in  Charleston 
22-38. 

However,  some  good  things  came  out 
of  the  injury  to  Zack.  The  Salukis  were 


able  to  red-shirt  her  for  the  season,  thus 
getting  another  year  of  eligibility  from 
her.  Also,  her  absence  enabled  DeNoon 
to  get  a  good  look  at  the  remainder  of 
his  squad.  He  liked  what  he  saw. 

Without  Zack,  others  picked  up  the 
slack  by  turning  in  some  impressive  per- 
formances. Lisa  Reimund,  Lori  Ann  Ber- 
tram, Christine  Doelling,  Odette  James, 
Lisa  Hicks,  Bonnie  Helmick  and  Chris 
Hangren  all  contributed  to  the  team, 
but  it  was  Reimund  who  was  the  most 
consistent  performer. 

In  the  win  over  Eastern  Illinois,  Rei- 
mund finished  second  overall  with  an 
18:36.  In  the  Saluki  Invitational  the  next 
weekend,  Reimund  ran  with  tonsillitis 
and  took  second  again  with  an  18:42, 
leading  the  Salukis  to  their  second 
straight  victory,  defeating  Murray  State, 
21-35.  James  and  Doelling  finished  fourth 
and  fifth  to  help  carry  the  Salukis,  but 
DeNoon  was  dealt  another  setback  when 
Hicks  was  injured  during  the  race. 

The  victories  over  Eastern  Illinois  and 
Murray  State  were  the  only  ones  the 
Salukis  had,  although  they  did  place  fifth 
of  11  teams  at  the  Illinois  Intercollegiates 
in  Edwardsville  Oct.  15  with  Reimund 
running  a  personal  best  time  of  18:27. 
She  bettered  that  time  the  next  week 
with  a  time  of  17:30  in  the  Gateway  Con- 
ference Championships. 

The  Salukis'  season  ended  on  a  sour 
note  as  they  finished  last  at  the  NCAA 
District  IV  Championships.  Below-freez- 
ing temperatures,  wind  and  snow  about 
an  inch  deep  hindered  everyone's  per- 
formance. 

DeNoon  can  look  to  next  season  with 
excitement — every  one  of  his  runners 
will  be  back.  With  a  healthy  Zack  and 
Hicks,  and  continued  improvement  from 
Reimund  and  the  others,  the  Salukis 
could  be  a  major  factor  to  contend  with 
in  the  Gateway  Conference. 
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Women's  Tennis 


The  defending  Gateway  Conference 
champion  women's  tennis  team  logged 
an  11-5  won-lost  mark  in  the  fall  under 
the  tutelage  of  Coach  Judy  Auld. 

With  Maureen  Harney  and  Mary  Pat 
Kramer  leading  the  way,  the  team  went 
6-0  this  fall  against  Gateway  Conference 
opponents  enroute  to  a  successful 
season. 

The  fall  slate  was  capped  by  a  three- 
match  sweep  of  Kansas,  Murray  State 
and  Ball  State  in  the  team's  final  week- 
end of  action,  providing  a  nice  finish- 
ing touch  and  something  to  look  back 
on  as  the  team  approached  the  spring 
schedule. 
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"That  weekend  was  an  indication  of 
how  well  we  can  play,"  Auld  said.  "We 
lost  some  matches  earlier  in  the  season 
that  we  let  slip  away.  We  showed  real 
progress  in  the  final  two  weeks  of  the 
season." 

An  11-5  win-loss  record  is  nothing  to 
sneeze  at,  but  Auld  could  justify  only 
two  of  the  team's  five  setbacks — a  9-0 
loss  to  powerhouse  Indiana  and  a  6-3 
setback  to  Vanderbilt. 

Although  losing  to  Louisville  7-2,  and 
to  SlU-Edwardsville  5-4,  Auld  thought 
her  team  was  capable  of  beating  those 
teams.  "Our  mental  game  was  not  where 
it  should  have  been  at  that  point  in  the 
season."  Auld  said. 

In  addition  to  the  wins  in  the  final  fall 
weekend,  the  netter's  list  of  victims  in- 
cluded Illinois  State,  Indiana  Slate, 
Western  Illinois,  Memphis  State,  South- 
east Missouri  State  and  Southwest  Mis- 
souri State. 

Alessandra  Molinari,  a  native  of  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  assumed  the  No.  1  singles 
position  and  posted  an  11-7  record. 
Heidi  Eastman  played  at  No.  2  and  won 
ten  of  19  matches.  She  and  Molinari 
teamed  up  to  play  No.  1  doubles,  re- 
cording a  10-8  record. 

Molinari  and  Eastman  received  praise 
from  Auld  for  finishing  strong.  "Ales- 
sandra and  Heidi  learned  how  tough  it  is 
to  play  at  the  top  of  the  lineup.  There  is 
no  relief.  You're  pitted  against  the  top 
players  week  after  week.  Both  showed 
patience  and  finished  on  the  up-beat," 
Auld  said. 

Molinari  and  Eastman  finished  with  a 
flurry,  each  sweeping  their  three  singles 
matches  in  straight  sets  on  the  final 
weekend,  then  continuing  on  to  sweep 
their  foes  in  doubles  play. 

Kramer,  a  sophomore  from  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  posted  a  sparkling  14-5  mark  at 
No.  3  singles  while  Amanda  Allen  went 
6-12  at  No.  4. 

Stacy  Sherman,  Auld's  only  senior, 
won  8  of  10  matches  at  No.  5  singles. 

At  No.  6  singles,  Harney,  a  walk-on, 
went  15-4  to  boost  her  career  record  to 
an  impressive  81-23.  She  continued  to 
zero  in  on  the  career  record  for  wins  by 
a  woman  Saluki  netter. 

Harney  teamed  up  with  Kramer  for  a 
14-4  record  as  the  No.  2  doubles  pair, 
while  Allen  and  Sherman  logged  an  9  9 
mark  at  No.  3  doubles. 

Auld's  team  held  its  own  last  fall 
against  a  tougher  schedule  before  setting 
out  to  defend  its  Gateway  Championship 
in  the  spring. 
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The  1984  SIU-C  women's  track  team 
did  not  enjoy  much  success  in  the  indoor 
season,  but  that  didn't  stop  sophomores 
Rhonda  McCausland  and  Denise  Black- 
man  from  shining  in  the  limelight. 

In  the  first  four  meets  of  the  season, 
McCausland  bettered  her  school  indoor 
record  in  the  shot  put  each  time  and 
qualified  for  the  NCAA  indoor  cham- 
pionships with  a  49'-8"  effort  at  the 
Eastern  Invitational,  her  throw  bettered 
the  NCAA  indoor  qualifying  standard  by 
11  inches. 

First-year  SIU-C  Coach  Don  DeNoon, 
who  is  also  the  women's  cross-country 
coach,  said  McCausland  was  successful 
because  she  is  a  hard  worker. 

"What  makes  Rhonda  such  a  great 
shot  putter  is  she  sees  herself  really 
wanting  something,"  said  DeNoon,  who 
previously  was  Drake's  women's  track 
and  cross  country  coach  the  past  five 
years  before  coming  to  SIU-C. 

"Rhonda  has  applied  the  effort,  the 
training,  and  has  listened  to  the  people 
that  have  given  her  guidance.  Rhonda 
has  shown  through  her  training  that  she 
can  be  as  successful  as  any  other  athletes 
that  I've  coached." 

At  the  Illinois  Invitational,  McCausland 
had  a  49-9.25  effort,  despite  having  the 
flu.  It  was  the  sixth  best  throw  in  NCAA 
competition  according  to  Track  and 
Field. 

"At  one  stage  Rhonda  wasn't  throwing 
that  well  and  with  a  couple  of  throws 
left  she  told  me  she  felt  drained," 
DeNoon  recalled.  "But  she  rose  to  the 
occasion  and  that's  what  makes  her  such 
a  unique  individual." 

McCausland's  string  of  four  consecu- 
tive personal  bests  was  snapped  the  fol- 
lowing week  at  the  Gateway  Collegiate 
Athletic  Conference  indoor  meet,  but 
she  still  won  the  conference  champion- 
ship in  the  shot  put  with  a  throw  of  47- 
7.25.  Her  performance  was  one  of  the 
few  bright  spots  for  the  Salukis,  who 
finished  sixth  in  the  CCAC  meet.  Mc- 


Causland finished  18th  in  the  NCAA 
championships. 

Blackman  set  two  school  indoor  rec- 
ords in  the  60-  and  300-yard  dash.  She 
ran  the  60  in  a  6.88  time  at  the  Eastern 
Invitational,  and  she  had  a  time  of  35.75 
to  win  the  300  in  the  GCAC  meet. 

At  the  Illinois  Invitational,  Blackman 
anchored  the  one-mile  relay  team  of 
Katie  Santore,  Debra  Davis,  and  Karen 
Cooper  which  set  a  school  record  with  a 
3:57.60  time. 

"Denise  has  a  lot  of  natural  ability," 
DeNoon  said.  "When  she  learns  to  de- 
velop it  and  the  maturity  does  come  she 
will  reach  some  new  heights  that  haven't 
been  achieved  at  SIU." 

Davis,  the  only  senior  on  the  team,  set 
the  school  indoor  record  in  the  400- 
meter  dash.  She  had  a  time  of  57.56  at 
the  Indiana  Quadrangular,  the  first  meet 
of  the  season. 

Sue  Anderson  and  Kathryn  Doelling 
also  set  school  indoor  records  at  the 
GCAC  meet.  Anderson  competed  in  her 
first  pentathlon  of  the  season  and  ac- 
cumulated a  school  record  2,965  points 
in  the  five  events.  Doelling  established 
the  school  record  in  the  880-yard  run 
with  a  time  of  2:22.70. 

Other  athletes  who  have  turned  in 
solid  performances  for  the  Salukis  in- 
clude Sydney  Edwards  in  the  long  jump 
and  60-yard  hurdles,  Sally  Zack  in  the 
two-  and  three-mile  runs,  Kim  Frick  in 
the  high  jump,  and  Anderson  in  the 
triple  jump  and  high  jump. 

Distance  runner  Lisa  Reimund  was 
expected  to  contribute  in  the  indoor 
season  but  she  sustained  a  stress  fracture 
in  her  left  knee. 

DeNoon  remained  optimistic  about 
the  future  of  the  Salukis  women's  track 
program. 

"We  have  a  young  team  and  their 
confidence  has  to  be  built  over  time," 
he  said.  "We  have  to  bring  in  better 
athletes  in  order  to  grow  and  it  is  going 
to  take  a  couple  of  years." 
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Track  Coach  Lew  Hartzog  headed  into 
his  24th  and  final  season  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  track  coaches  in  the  na- 
tion. Since  his  arrival  at  SIU-C  in  1960, 
Hartzog  developed  one  of  the  nation's 
most  prominent  and  comprehensive 
track  programs. 

The  1984  season  proved  to  be  no  dif- 
ferent. Hartzog  headed  into  the  season 
believing  his  squad  had  a  chance  to  be 
his  best  ever.  In  some  respects,  it  was. 

During  the  indoor  season,  Hartzog's 
mile-relay  team  of  Parry  Duncan,  Tony 
Adams.  Elvis  Forde  and  Mike  Franks  set 
a  world  best  time  in  the  event  with  a 
3:08.94. 

Another  highlight  of  the  indoor  season 
was   pole   vaulter   John    Sayre's   18-foot 
vault  Jan.  14  at  the  Purdue  Invitational. 
That  vault  qualified  him  for  the  NCAA 
Championships,  where  he  finished  fifth. 

All  told,  the  Salukis  took  ninth  at  the 
NCAA  Indoor  Championships  and  were 
represented  by  eight  members:  Franks, 
Forde.  Duncan,  Adams,  Edison  Wedder- 
burn.  Stephen  Wray,  Sayre  and  John 
Smith.  The  Salukis  also  won  their  fourth 
consecutive  Missouri  Valley  Conference 
championship  and  their  seventh  in  eight 
years. 

The  outdoor  season  proved  to  be  even 
more   successful.    The    Salukis    breezed 


through    their    competition    and    estab- 
lished standards  in  several  events. 

Once  again,  the  mile  relay  team  was 
the  highlight.  At  the  Paper  Tiger  Invita- 
tional March  22  and  23,  the  team  sprinted 
to  an  unbelievable  time  of  3:02.71,  a 
new  school  record.  The  time  was  also 
the  second  fastest  collegiate  time  ever, 
topped  only  by  Baylor  University's  mark 
of  3:01.98  set  a  year  earlier. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  victories 
Df  the  season  came  on  March  31  at 
McAndrew  Stadium  against  Big  10  Cham- 
pions Indiana.  The  meet  was  expected 
to  be  close,  but  instead,  the  Salukis 
dominated. 

Franks  was  in  the  spotlight  the  entire 
day.  Franks  carried  the  men  to  an  in- 
credible 94-58  victory  by  breaking  meet, 
stadium  and  SIU-C  school  records  in  the 
100-  and  200-meter  dashes  and  anchored 
the  mile  relay  team  to  another  victory. 
Eleven  other  Salukis  placed  first  at  the 
meet  and  two  other  school  records  fell. 

Edison  Wedderburn  set  meet,  stadium 
and  school  records  in  the  3,000-meter 
steeplechase  with  a  time  of  8:37.95.  Sayre 
set  a  stadium  record  in  the  pole  vault 
with  a  jump  of  17-4. 

The  Salukis  were  dealt  a  severe  set- 
back April  6  at  the  Texas  Relays  in  Austin 
when  decathlete  Sayre  was  injured  while 
practicing  for  the  pole  vault  event.  Sayre 
missed  the  landing  pit  and  suffered  a 
slight  vertebrae  chip  and  a  "halfway  dis- 
located hip,"  according  to  Hartzog.  Sayre 
was  expected  to  miss  the  entire  re- 
mainder of  the  outdoor  season  and  was 
not  expected  to  be  ready  to  try  out  for 
the  U.S.  Olympic  team  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

That  was  practically  the  only  negative 
aspect  of  the  season.  Hartzog,  once  again, 
proved  he  is  at  the  top  as  a  track  coach. 
It  was  Hartzog's  last  year  at  the  helm  of 
the  Saluki  team.  Beginning  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  Hartzog  will  devote  his  full 
effort  into  his  other  job  as  SIU-C  athletic 
director. 
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World-Record  Mile  Relay 


Michael  Franks 


Elvis  Forde 


Tony  Adams 


Parry  Duncan 


chool  of 
Agriculture 


Albers.  Michael  R. 
Agribusiness  Economics 
Arends.  Anita 
General  Agriculture 
Awang,  Dayang  Rayanih 
Agribusiness  Economics 
Ballard,  Rhonda  L. 
Plant  and  Soil  Science 
Barry,  Michele 
Animal  Industries 


Barlelso.  li 


Des  Ptaines.  li 


Bezouska,  Therese 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 
Blumhorst,  Michael 
Plant  and  Soil  Science 
Bosecker.  Brent 
Agribusiness  Economics 
Brammeier.  Eru 
Agribusiness  Economics 
Brazelton.  Craig 
Animal  Industries 


Ml   Pulaski.  IE 

Berwyn.  IE 

Add le vi lie.  li 
Mt.  Carmel,  IE 

Venedy.  li 


Cabrera,  Pearl 

Berwyn,  It 

Carney.  Pamela 

Kewanee.  li 

Eames,  Kevin  Dean 

Agribusiness  Economics  Mendota.  It 

Engele,  Calvin 

Mechanization  Nashville,  li 

Fo*.  Russell 

Plant  and  Soil  Science  Naperville,  li 


Geshiwlm,  Luis 

forestry  Carlock.  li 

Groennert,  ScotI 

Agribusiness  Economics 

Hart,  lettrev 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 


Hartman,  Danny 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 
Hennchs.  Donald 
Agribusiness  Economics 


Nashville,  IE 

Carbondale,  li 
Bunker  Hill,  li 

Bfccst'    if 


Hickey.  David  B 

/Vernon,  li 

Hodge.  Scoft 

Forestry  Glen  Ellvn.  It 

Ibendahl.  Gregory 

Agricultural  Mechanization  Oakdale.  IE 

Jarboe,  leanne 

Plant  and  Soil  Science  Westmont,  IE 

lohnson.  Stephen 

Agricultural  Mechanization  Hinsdale,  li 


losephson.  Scott 

Plant  and  Soil  Science  Evanston.  IE 

Kabat.  lohn 

Agricultural  Ed  and  Mechanization  S 

kabat.  Mark 

■Agribusiness  Economic*  Scheller.  It 

Kamarudin.  Zakana  Bin 

Pehang.  West  Malaysia 

Keehn,  Stephen 

P£SS  tandscape.  Horticulture 


Clarendon  Hill.  It 


Klein.  Victoria 

Agribusiness  Econun)ics 

Klingebiel,  Michael 

Agribusiness  Economics  Qumcy.  IE 

Klokkenga.  Mark 

Plant  and  Soil  Science  Carbondale.  It 

Kloska,  Jeffrey 

foresfy  Libertyvtlle.  It 

Knispel,  Carl  Daniel 

Plant  and  Soil  Science  Park  Forest.  IE 


Woodridge,  li 


Kord.  Abbas 

Agricultural  Ed  and  Mechanization 
Kraft.  Perry 

Agribusiness  Economics  Bu'talo.  li 

Lathrop.  lettrev 

Agribusiness  Economics  Olney.  It 

Lipperl,  Sandra 

Animal  Industries/  Agribusiness  Econ 

Lundberg,  Todd 

Plant  and  Soil  Science  Rocktord.  It 


Carbondale,  It 


Seniors  and  Graduates 


Mattingly,  Lisa 

Agribusiness  Economics  Chrisman,  IL 

McDaniel,  Sandra 

Plant  and  Soil  Science  Curnee,  IL 

McCreer,  Brian 

Agribusiness  Economics  IV.  Illinois  City,  IL 

McKim,  Malcolm 

Forestry  Quincy,  IL 

McLauglin,  Thomas 


Plant  and  Soil  Science 


Franklort,  IL 


Meyer,  Mark 

Forestry  Fairview  Heights.  IL 

Molter,  William  G. 

Forestry  Bradley,  IL 

Munson  Timothy,  Graham 

Agribusiness  Economics  Mendota,  IL 

Murphy,  Allen 

Agribusiness  Economics  Brocton,  IL 

Neuroth,  Kirk  W. 

Plant  and  Soil  Science  Ingleside,  IL 


Palmer,  Connie  Jo 

Animal  Industries  Rochelle,  IL 


Plant  and  Soil  Science 
Plant  and  Soil  Science 
Plant  and  Soil  Science 


Patterson,  Neal 

Makanda,  IL 
Pepp,  Michael 

Tinley  Park,  IL 
Pish,  Gloria 

Libertyville,  IL 


Rennegarbe,  David 
Agribusiness  Economics  Okawville,  IL 


Sauerhage,  Deborah 

Agriculture  Coulterville,  IL 

Schlieper,  Martha 

Genera/  Agriculture  Pearl,  IL 

Schmitt,  Alicia 

Ag  Comm  Aurora,  IL 

Schmitz,  Donald  F. 

Education  Rosamond,  IL 

Schnepper,  David 

Masters,  Agribusiness  Economics  Olney,  IL 

Schoch,  Gregory 

Agribusiness  Economics  E.  Peoria,  IL 

Schrader,  Karla 

forestry  Roselle,  IL 

Schultz.  Kevin 

Lansing,  IL 

Schultz.  Patrick 

Mendota,  IL 

Selboe.  Karen 


Masters,  Forestry 


Plant  and  Soil  Science 


Forestry 


Sheehan,  Mary 

Agribusiness  Economics  Dalton  City,  IL 

Singer,  Porter 

Agricultural  Ed  and  Mechanization  Browns,  IL 

Slagley,  Douglas 

Agricultural  Education  Flora,  IL 

Smith,  Amanda 

Agricultural  Education  Lexington,  IL 

Smith,  James 

Plant  and  Soil  Science  W.  Frankfort,  IL 


Agribusiness  Economics 
Plant  and  Soil  Science 
Forestry 
Agribusiness  Economics 


Smith,  Mark  M. 

Allendale,  IL 

Smith.  Sandra 

Chicago.  IL 

Smoronk,  Dean 

Chicago,  IL 

Stallings.  Byron 

Rockport.  IN 

Steele,  Walter 

Flora.  IL 


Slyzens,  Susan 

Horticulture  Chicago.  IL 

Talbert,  Richard 

Agribusiness  Economic*  Sims,  IL 

Tatham.  Kevin 

Agricultural  Education  Quincy,  IL 

Thomas,  John 

Simpson,  IL 

Timm.  Lori 

Moline.  IL 


Agricultural  Education 
Plant  and  Soil  Science 


/    m    ■ 
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Seniors  and  Graduates 


Vaughn.  Nathan 

Agricultural  Ed  and  Mechanization 

Vollmer,  Joseph 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Westphal,  Raymond 

Animal  Industries 

Whelan.  John 

Plan!  and  Soil  Science 

White,  Linda  M. 

Forestry  Elgin,  IL 


Fairfield,  IL 
Ereeburg,  IL 
Spring  Grove.  IL 
Washington,  IL 


Wilson.  Shawn 

Forestry             Metamora 

IL 

Wiskirchen.  Richard 

Plant  anil  Soil  Science 

Elgin.  IL 

Wolf,  Melissa 

Forestry              Dorsey,  IL 

\;'       ■'' 

Wollney.  William 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Bamngton,  IL 

A 

Yoder,  Jefl 

Agribusiness  Economics 

Pana.  IL 

Zakana.  Khalid 
Agricultural  Mechanization 

Kelantan.  Malaysia 

Ziemba.  Gregory 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Oak  Forest,  IL 

BLJ&3S&  " 


KENNEDY 


Seniors  and  Graduates 
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College  of  Business 
and  Administration 


Abdullah,  Zuraidah 

Marketing  Sembilan.  Malaysia 

Abu  Bakar,  Noorbijan 

Accounting  Malacca.  Malaysia 

Abubakar,  Shantah 

Finance  fohor  Bahru,  Malaysia 

Agus.  Arawati 

Finance  Kuantan.  Malaysia 

Ahmad.  Amirbangsa 

Business  Economics  Sabah.  Malaysia 


Ahrens.  karen 

Finance  Danville.  IL 

Altman,  Kurt  P. 

Finance  Highland  Park,  li 

Anderson,  kathy  J. 

Accounting  Montgomery,  li 

Anderson,  kimberly 

Accounting  Vergennes,  li 

Auw,  Kin 

Finance  Selangor,  Malaysia 


Aim.  Masood 

Business  and  Administration  Soresnes,  France 

Azizuddin,  Aqil 

Business  Economics,  Perak.  West  Malaysia 

Bachesta  Jr.,  Edward 

Economics  Fairview  Heights.  II 

Baker.  Jettrey  W. 

Accounting  Colconda,  II 

Beaumont,  Greg 

Marketing  Shelbyville.  IL 


Bening,  lason 

Marketing  Carbondale.  li 

Berg,  lerry 

Accounting/  Finance         Altamont.  II 

Bergthold.  lames  W 

Marketing  Berwyn,  IL 

Boland.  Michael 

Administrative  Science  Woudhull,  li 

Bolda,  Ron 

Calumet  City.  IL 


Boyd,  jenniler 

Business  Administration  Springfield,  IL 

Bradley.  Donna 

Marketing  Lebanon 

Brennecke,  Greg 

Administrative  Science  Dow,  IL 

Brewer.  Christine 

Marketing  Carbondale.  IL 

Brown,  Robin 

Marketing  Peoria.  IL 


Bruno.  Michael 

Marketing  Chicago  Heights,  li 

Bryant.  Michael 
Accounting  Financ 
Burdick,  Mitchell 


Vernon  Hilts,  li 


hi 


.  li 


Burgess.  Charles  V. 

Accounting.  Finance  Carters 

Calero.  Wendy 

Accounting  Carbondale,  IL 


Can.  Daniel 

Marketing  Oaklawn,  IL 

Chandra.  Vineet 

Masters,  Business  Administration 

Cheng,  Ming 

Marketing  Perak,  VV.  Malaysia 

Chew.  Lee-Fong 

Marketing  Pahang.  Malaysia 

Chilman,  Brenda 

Accounting/ Finance  Cobden,  IL 

Chua,  Abdul 

Finance  Carbondale.  IL 

Clark,  Barbara 

Marketing  Waukegan,  IL 

Coine.  Thomas 

Finance  Melrose  Park.  IL 

Collins.  Karen  A. 

Accounfin^  Cenlraha.  IL 

Colombo,  Charav 

Accounting  Carbondale.  IL 


New  Delhi.  India 


Seniors  and  Graduates 


Comer,  Charles 

Accounting  Chicago,  IL 

Cooper.  Michele  K. 
McHenry,  IL 
Daily,  Janilyn 


Marketing 
Accounting/  Finance 
Marketing 


Mattoon.  IL 
Daito,  Seiji 
Ehime,  japan 
Das,  Edwin  Silvester 

Marketing  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia 


Davis  Jr.,  Fred 

Allentown,  PA 

DeMoss,  Daniel 

Accounting  Nashville,  IL 

DeMunbrun,  Michael 

Accounting  Cary,  IL 

Dietrich,  Deborah 

Accounting  Wheaton,  IL 

Dillard.  Douglas 

Accounting  Carbondale,  IL 


Dingranclo,  Linda 

Accounting  Marion,  IL 

Dombrowski.  William 


Accounting 


Accounting 


Business  Economics  Marketing 

Marketing 

Adminstrative  Science 
Accounting 


LaGrange,  IL 

Donahoe,  Robert 

Libertyville,  IL 

Dowling,  Thomas 

Hanover  Park,  IL 

Drennan,  Jeff 

Springfield,  IL 


Durrell.  Loretta 

Chicago,  IL 

Echols,  Sheila 

Carbondale,  IL 

Edwards.  Glenn 

Administrative  Science  Carbondale,  IL 

Eisenhauer,  Dennis  W. 

Accounting  Du  Quoin,  IL 

Enlow,  Jimmy 

Marketing/Administrative  Science  Robinson.  IL 


Filla,  Daniel 

Carterville,  IL 


Accounting 


Finerty,  William 

Mundelein,  IL 


Administrative  Science 


Finlay,  Steven 

Chicago,  IL 

Fischer,  John 

Marketing  Saline,  Ml 

Flottmann,  Rodney 

Marketing  Areola,  IL 


Foley,  Cecile 

Business  Administration  Elgin,  IL 

Follis,  Glen  V. 

Aviation  Management/ Business  Palos  Heights,  IL 

Frankovich,  Kenneth 

Adminstrative  Science  Albers,  IL 

Fraser,  Brian 

Marketing  Parkridge,  IL 

Freed,  Brandon 

Marketing  Palatine,  IL 

Froemke,  Sharon 

Marketing  Downers  Grove,  IL 

Frueh,  Robert  W. 

Accounting/ Finance  Crystal  Lake.  IL 

Fry,  Christine 

Administrative  Science  Management  Granite  City 

Gaitan.  Alejandro  J. 

Administrative  Sciences  Colombian  Navy 

Gale,  Matthew 

Accounting/ Finance  East  St.  Louis,  IL 


Administrative  Science:. 


Accounting 


Accounting 
Accounting 


Garich,  Ann 

Wheaton,  IL 

Gentry.  James 

Urbana,  IL 

Gentsch,  Karen 

Waterloo,  IL 

Georgas.  Charles 

Bloomingdale,  IL 

Gibson.  Wesley 

Carbondale.  IL 
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Seniors  and  Graduates 


Gieseke,  Kenneth 

Marketing  Roselle,  IL 

Gilbert.  Kathleen 

Marketing  Carbondale,  It 

Gleason,  Martin  ). 

Marketing  Chicago,  IL 

Gontusan.  Richard  A. 

Administrative  Science  Sabah,  Malaysia 

Granat,  Marguerite 

Carbondale,  IL 


Fatrttetd.  It 


Oakbrook,  li 


Green.  Lisa 

Accounting  finance 

Gress,  Charles 

Marketing  Danville,  IL 

Haeger,  Mark  W. 

Management  Science 

Haggarty,  Theresa 

Marketing  Lake  forest.  IL 

Hall.  Daniel  R. 

Administrative  Science  Edwards 


Hamilton,  fambri 

Marketing  Caladoma.  IL 


Hanev.  Daniel 
Administrative  Sciei 


Melruse  Park,  IL 


Hasbullah.  Herar 

Marketing  Sabah,  Malaysia 

Hatchett.  Russell  W. 

Accounting  Carbondale.  IL 

Hayer,  Susan 

At  <  i  mnting  Springfield,  IL 


Heimsoth.  Karen 
Accounting  Palatine,  IL 

Hendricks,  Wendy  R- 

Marketing  Carthage,  IL 

Henry.  Jay 

Marketing  Ueerticld.  IL 

Hettler.  Jeiirey  B. 

Marketing  Champaign,  IL 

Hoffman,  Jordan  Travaille 

finance  Chicago  Heights,  II 


Hrabak,  Bruce 

Finance            Pana,  IL 

Humphns.  James 

Marketing,' Finance              Rocklord, 

IL 

Ismail.  Onn 

Finance             Carbondale,  IL 

Jackson.  Thomas  t. 

Marketing              Mt    Vernon.  IL 

James.  Joy 

Marketing,  finance              Bellwood. 

IL 

Jennings,  Linda 

Accounting             Marion,  IL 

Jilek.  Robert 

Accounting             Hernn,  IL 

Johnson,  Ken 

Finance             Rocktord.  IL 

lollv,  David 

Administrative  Science              Fairla\ 

.  v. 

Joseph.  Brute 

Business  Administration              Carte 

rvii 

Kamarulzaman,  Rusila 

Finance/Accounting  Carbondale,  IL 

Kamperschroer.  Mike 

Marketing  Kankakee.  IL 

Karris,  Elizabeth  L. 

Administrative  Science  Melrose  Park,  IL 

Keegan.  Laura 

Finance  Oakbrook  Terrace.  IL 

Kelly,  John 

Skokie,  IL 


Kirchhoff,  Harold 

Marketing  Altamont,  IL 

Kirk.  George 

Administrative  Sciences  Carbondale,  IL 

Kolko.  John 

Accounting  Skokie.  IL 

Kolosieke.  Thorn 

Accounting  Carbondale.  IL 

Koo.  Eng  Hock 

Finance  Melaka.  Malaysia 


Seniors  and  Graduates 
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Master*.  Busmen  Administration 


Accounting 

Finance 


Accounting 


Krecek,  John 

Riverdale,  IL 

Kunz,  John 

Chicago,  IL 

Ladner,  Mary 

Lawrenceville,  IL 

Law.  Kary 

Savannah,  CA 

Lewis,  Lynn 

Dalton  City,  IL 


Lieberum,  Lynn 

Accounting  Romeoville,  IL 

Logan,  Lisa 

Marketing  O'Fallon,  IL 

Lopesierra,  Samuel 

Finance  Barranquilla,  Columbia 

Margaris,  Theresa  A. 

Administrative  Science  Peoria,  IL 

Martin,  Horatio 

Marketing  Chicago,  IL 


Marketing 
Marketing 
Administrative  Science 


Ad  mi 


strative  Science 


Mastrangelo,  Franco 

Highland  Park,  IL 

Masudal,  Anthony 

Sabah.  Malaysia 

Matha,  Lorie 

Oak  Lawn,  IL 

McAleer,  John 

Danville,  IL 


McCarthy  Jr.,  Lawrence 
s  Administration  Des  Plainer.  IL 


McCormick,  Marsha 

Marketing  Carbondale,  IL 

McCurdy,  Michael 

Administrative  Science  St.  Charles,  IL 

McDonald,  Ronald 

Marketing  joliet,  IL 

Md.  Vusof,  Mazlan 

Marketing  Pehang,  Malaysia 

Miller,  Andrea 

Marketing  Rockford.  IL 


Miller,  Donald 

McHenry,  IL 

Minor.  Diane 

Brimfield.  IL 

Misiunas,  Mark 

Marketing  Worth,  IL 

Mohd  Ali.  Hussin 

Finance  Pahang,  Malaysia 

Mohdlahir,  Abdul  Halim 

Carbondale,  IL 


Administrative  Science 


Mondul.  Brenda 

Marketing  !u-><  <>l<i.  It 

Munoz,  Diana 

Marketing  Caracas.  Venezuela 

Neier,  Sharon 


Business  Administration 
Accounting/  Finance 
Marketing/  Administrative  Science 


Highland,  IL 

Nelson,  Lori 

Springfield.  IL 

Nenntg,  Monte 

Waukegan,  IL 


Ngu,  Lee  Shing 

Sarawak,  Malaysia 

Nishimura,  Masaharu 

Marketing  Tokyo,  japan 

Nussbaum,  Kevin 


Accounting 


Finance/ Economic 


Marketing 


Sesser.  IL 

Nwosu,  Sam 

Nigeria 

Olt,  Tamela 

Pekin,  IL 


Ong,  Henry 

Finance  Barat,  Singapore 

Overbeck,  |ohn 

Administrative  Science  Salem,  IL 

Palchick,  Richard 


Business  Administration 

Finance 

Management 


Oakbrook,  IL 

Pao,  Sheau  Feng 

Taipei,  Taiwan 

Parbs,  Greg 

Clon  Ellyn,  IL 


11 U  ft  J 
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Seniors  and  Graduates 


Plolskv,  Fred 

Finance  Wilmette,  IL 

Polundniak,  Diane 

Administrative  Science  Springfield.  IL 

Porter.  Delois 

Marketing  Chicago,  IL 

Presny,  Kevin  |ohn 

Finance  Chicago,  li 

Prilchett  |r..  Jerome 

Marketing  TinlevPark,  IL 


Puccini,  Patricia 

Administrative  Science  Woodstock,  IL 

Pukas.  Bradley 

Business  Administration  Tinley  Park.  IL 

Raich.  Jeffery 

Finance  Kankakee.  IL 

Rankin.  Michael 

Administrative  Science  Springfield,  IL 

Rauscher,  Laura 

Accounting  Plymouth.  Ml 


Rempert.  Robert 

finance  Winnetka.  IL 

Richmond.  Lea  Ann 

Finance  Carhondale.  IL 

Ring.  Kevin 

Business  Administration  Mundelein,  IL 

Ripley.  Kav 

Accounting  Robinson,  IL 

Robinson.  Edmond 

Marketing  Carbondale.  IL 


Rogers,  I  tana 

Accounting  Robinson.  IL 

Rogers.  Nancy 

Marketing  Atlanta.  IL 

Romor,  lames 

Administrative  S<  i  &  Finant  e 


Elk  Grove  Village.  IL 


Rose,  leftery 

Masters.  Accounting  Bento 

Rose,  Theodore 

Business  Murphysboro,  IL 


Ross,  John  R. 

Accounting  Melrose  Park.  IL 

Rowe.  Cheryl 

Marketing  Chicago,  IL 

Rowley.  Thomas 

Accounting,  Finance  Summit,  IL 

Rull.  Stan 

Administrative  Science  Bunker  Hill,  IL 

Rung,  Bruce  A. 

Marketing  Deeriield.  FL 


Sallman,  Stephanie 

Finance  Red  Bud,  IL 

Schmidt,  Dunne 

Marketing  Dunlap.  IL 

Schmidt,  Mark 

Finance  Litchfield,  IL 

St  hneeman,  Tim 

Marketing  Park  Ridge 

Schotield.  Bernard 

Accounting  Finance  Chicago  Ridge.  IL 


Schuberth.  lames 

Marketing  Chicago.  IL 

Schumaier.  Brenda 

Marketing  Pincknevville,  IL 

Schweizer,  lulie 

Accounting  Witt.  IL 

Selamat,  Radziah 

Finance  johor.  Malaysia 

Shimkus,  Jeffrey 

Accounting.  Finance  Riverside.  IL 

Simpson.  Richard 

Marketing  Chillicothe.  IL 

Sirt.  Ronald 

Marketing  \orthbrook  ,IL 

Sloane,  Anne  ). 

Masters,  Concentration  Marketing 

Smith.  David  A. 

Accounting  De  Soto.  IL 

Smith.  Laurie 

Accounting  Chicago.  IL 


Carbondale.  IL 


Seniors  and  Graduates 
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Mdrkrlmg 


Accounting 


Smith,  Mark 
St.  Charter  IL 
Smolens.  Greg 
Phoenix.  AZ 
Soh,  Ceok  Eng 
Carbondale,  IL 
Sorkin,  Siuart 
Lincolnwood,  IL 
Spanke,  Steve 
Finance,  Whealon,  IL 


Accounting 


Accounting 


St.  John,  Kristi 

Carhondale,  IL 

Stahl,  Cathy 

Mt.  Pulaski 

Sun,  Dong  Jin 

Watedoo,  IL 


Tai.  Swe-Chong 

Finance  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia 

Tan,  Lip  Jin 

Marketing  Pehang,  Malaysia 


Marketing 


Marketing 


Administrative  Science 


Tatosian,  Paul 

Itasca,  IL 

Taylor,  Susan 

Lombard,  IL 

Tham.  Ivan 

Payoh,  Singapore 

Thomas.  Patricia 

Sesser,  IL 

Thompson,  lean 

Chatham,  IL 


Tomlinson,  Lyle 

Marketing  Macon,  IL 

Too.  Kenneth 

Marketing  Ipoh,  Malaysia 

Turkowski,  Michael 

Finance  Arlington  Heights,  IL 

Turley,  Lisa 

Business  Administration  Springfield,  IL 

Ulfelman,  Jan 

Finance  Chester,  IL 


Veverka,  Teresa 

Marketing  Lombard,  IL 

Vibhalabaedth,  Bhanu 


Masters.  General 


Bankok.  Thailand 

Wallace.  Roderick 

Marketing  Englewood,  Nf 

Walsh,  Theresa 

Park  Ridge,  IL 

Wan  Mohd.  Fizi.  Wan  Mahyumi 

Finance  5elangor,  Malaysia 


Business  Administration 


Weber,  Timothy 

Marketing  Aurora,  IL 

Weil,  Lance 

Marketing  Vergennes,  IL 

Weiss,  Wendy 

Marketing  Peoria,  IL 

Widick,  Edward 

Marketing  Kankakee,  IL 

Williams.  James 

Marketing  Wheaton,  IL 


Williams.  Karin 

Marketing  Deerfield.  IL 

Wing,  Shelley 

Accounting/' EDP  Chicago.  IL 

Wojtkiewitz,  Thomas 

Accounting  Mt.  Prospect,  IL 

Wong,  Wai-Meng 

Marketing  Selango,  Malaysia 

Wright,  Gregory 

Administrative  Science  Salem,  IL 


Yacob,  Ghazali 

Administrative  Science  lohor,  Malaysia 

Yahya,  Mohd  Nasir 

Finance  Kelantan.  Malaysia 

Yapp,  Gordon 

Marketing  Sabah.  East  Malaysia 

Yedinak,  Dianna 

Marketing  Chicago,  IL 

Zaccone  II,  Dominic  R. 

Finance  Oakbrook,  IL 
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Zimmerman,  Kent  P. 
Accounting  Qumcy,  li 


LOBERG 


Seniors  and  Graduates 
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College  of 
_.  and  Fine 


Abnev.  Keith 

Radio-TV  Hillsboro.  IN 

Adzisam,  Casimir 

Masters,  CDS  Ghana,  West  Africa 

Amir,  Ramlah 

Speech  Communication  Sabah.  Malaysia 

Applebaum.  Barr\ 

Radio-TV  Chicago,  11 

Appling,  Douglas 

Chicago,  IL 


Arrieta,  Francisco 

Radio-TV  Fttingham.  IL 

Avers,  Shavne 

Radio-TV  and  French  Pawnee,  IL 

Babin,  Nancv 

Radio-TV  Park  Ridge.  IL 

Bailey.  Robert 

Radio-TV ■  Public  Relations  Waukegan,  IL 

Balamos,  Katherine 

Radio-T\  Decatur,  IL 


Ballard.  Dan 

Radio-TV  Mt  Carmel.  IL 

Balmes,  Larry 

Radio-TV  Cinema 

Beasley.  Timothy  T 

University  Studies 

Behler.  Barry 

Radio-TV  Woodstock,  IL 

Bekker,  Deanne 

Public  Relations  Carbondale.  IL 


Libertyville.  IL 
Dekalb.  IL 


Blanco.  Lourdes 

Radio-Television  Miami.  FL 

Blim.  Thomas  ). 

Advertising  Mt  Prospect,  IL 

Bolkcom,  Charles 

Radio-TV  Moline,  IL 

Bordoshuk,  Carol 

Public  Relations  Berwyn.  IL 

Bordoshuk,  Sharon 

Radio-TV  Berwyn,  IL 


Borgmann,  Tim 

.Speech  Rockford.  IL 

Brenneman.  Tracy 

Radio-TV  Princeton,  IL 

Brossart,  David 

Speech  Communication  Decatur.  IL 

Buchman,  Ann  M. 

Radio-TV  Murphv^boro,  IL 

Butler.  David 

Radio-TV  Champaign.  IL 


Byrd.  Shelley 

Masters,  Opera  Music  Theatre  Carbondale.  IL 

Byron,  Steven 

Radio-TV  Skokte.  IL 

Chermtk.  Devra 

Theater  Oak  Park.  IL 

Chybicki,  Mary 

Public  Relations  Addison.  IL 

Clarey.  Patrick 

Radio-TV  Beardstown,  IL 


Clayberg.  Julie 

Inumalism  Pekin,  IL 

Cler,  Jerome 

Cinema  Photography  Villa  Grove.  IL 

Clifford,  David 

Radio-TV  Chicago.  IL 

Cochran,  Margaret 

Speech  Communication  Quincy,  IL 

Collins.  Derrick 

Radio-TV  Chicago.  IL 


Cook,  Vince 

Fine  Art  Fairview  Heights.  IL 

Cooper.  Day  id 

Radio-  T\  Highland  Park.  IL 

Couri,  Jane 

Rad;o-TV'  Last  Peoria.  IL 

Craig,  Robert 

Speech  Communication  Park  Forest  South,  IL 

Crosetto,  Joseph 

Art  Orland  Park.  IL 


Seniors  and  Graduates 
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CTP 
Radio-TV 
Speech  Pathology 


Radio-  TV 


Crost,  Mark 

Glenview,  IL 

Crolhers.  Julie 

Chillicothe.  IL 

Curtis,  Kim 

Windsor,  IL 

Da  Silva,  Edmundo 

Chicago,  IL 

Davis.  Bernadelle 

Beavvn  rct4  .OH 


Davis,  Willie  E. 

Theatre  Chicago,  IL 

Delatorre,  John 

Radio-TV  Alsip,  IL 

DeMack,  Trade 

Lynwood,  IL 

DiCianni,  Ron 

Des  Plainer  IL 

DiCicco,  Al 

Niles,  IL 


Radio-TV 
Radio-TV 


Dixon,  Eugenia 

Public  Relations  Rockford,  IL 

Dones  Jr.,  William 

Radio-TV  Melrose  Park,  IL 

Dwyer,  William 

Radio-TV  Evergreen  Park,  IL 

Edwards,  Alan 

Radio-TV  Urbana.  IL 

Erickson,  Glenn 

Cinema/ Photography  Glen  Ellyn,  IL 


journalism/ Advertising 

Radio-TV 

Education 


Everding.  Karla 

Red  Bud,  il 

Ewing,  Richard 

Champaign,  IL 

Falsey,  William 

Bndgeview,  IL 

Ferch,  Christopher 

Libertyville,  IL 

Fietsam.  Guy 

Belleville.  IL 


Metalsmithing 


Fiorini.  Phillip  A. 

journalism  Rocktalls,  IL 

Fisch,  Mike 

Radio-TV  Carthage,  IL 

Fleger,  Kimberly 

Radio-TV  Wauconda,  IL 

Fleming,  Linda 

Radio- TV  Peona,  IL 

Flodin,  Timothy 

Public  Relations  Evergreen  Park 


Foy,  Maureen 

Public  Relations  Chicago,  IL 

Frantell,  James 

Advertising/ Journalism  Morton  Grove,  IL 

Freitik,  Randall 

Radio-TV  Peona,  IL 

Galat.  Steve 

Bridgeview,  IL 

Gamble,  Leslie 

Radio-TV  Indian  Head  Park,  IL 


Radio-TV 
Communication  Disorders 
Radio-TV 


Gaston,  William 

Belleville,  IL 

Gates,  Pamela 

Tamaroa,  IL 
Gent,  Loran 

TinleyPark,  IL 


Photography/Cinema 


Geramanis,  Virginia  Leigh 
Radio-TV  Rock  Island,  IL 

Gillis,  Greg 
Colorado  Springs,  CO 


Radio- 7V 


Graessle.  David 
Colorado  Springs,  CO 
Graves,  Darrell 
Masters,  Audiology  East  Cleveland,  OH 

Gregg,  Eric 

Radio-TV  El  Durado.  IL 

Gregorich.  Roy 

Radio-TV  Hinsdale.  IL 

Creiman,  Helene 

Radio-TV  Skokie.  IL 
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Grey.  Bradford 

Radio-TV  Downers  Grov 

Gntfin.  Richard 

Radio-TV  Lumard,  IL 

Gunther,  lames 

Radio-TV  Niles,  IL 

Hacker.  Ddvtd 

Rjdm  l\  Naperville.  II 

Halcli,  Thad 

Springfield,  It 


Hall.  Cecil 

Aiorton,  IL 

Hall.  Valerie 

Public  Relations  Villa  Park,  It. 

Hamsmith,  Daniel 

Radio-TV  Aurora.  IL 

Hangren,  Laura 

Radio-TV/ Speech  Communii  jtn  >n 

Hanson,  Lisa 

Advertising  Wheaton,  IL 


\\  l/flJt'ffi  i     II 


Harris.  Daniel 

Radio~T\  River  Forest,  II 

Haun,  Winifred 

Dance  Carbondale,  IL 

Hauler.  Larry 

Radio-T\  Carterville.  II 

Hawkinson,  Ken 

Carbondale.  IL 

Hayes,  Felicia 

Speech  Communication  Chicago,  IL 

Heck,  Greg 

Photography  Omaha.  Nt 

Hetmert.  Jeffrey 

Radio-TV  Rockford,  IL 

Hemme,  Ralph 

Art  Wonderlake,  IL 

Hempen.  Michael 

Radio-TV  V   Louis,  MO 

Henry,  leannie 

Radio-TV  Carbondale.  IL 


Hild.  left 

Public  Relations  LaMoii 

Hoeppner.  Scolt 

Film,  Vernon  Hills,  IL 

Holdrege,  Matthew 

Radio-T\  Oak  Park.  IL 

Homan,  Mark 

Radio-T\  Freeport,  IL 

Hufl.  Dale 

L'rbana.  IL 


Hutcherson  |r..  Tenolar 

Radio-TV  Chicago.  IL 

Hutchinson,  Ri<  hard 

Radio-A  Lansing,  tL 

Hutlel.  David 

journalism  Skokie.  IL 

Izumi.  John 

Photo  lournalism  Cien  Ellyn,  IL 

lanvrm,  Douglas 

Photo  lournalism  Dei  jtur,  IL 


Jarvis,  Monica 

5pee<  h  Pathology  Lansing.  IL 

lasper.  Dawn  Cherie 

Public  Relation-,' Radio-TV  Chicago.  IL 

Johns.  William  f 

journalism  Pekin,  IL 

Johnson.  Barbara 

Advertising  Godfrey,  IL 

Johnson,  Conni 

Radio-TV  Crystal  Lake.  IL 


Johnson.  Michael  R. 

Music  Business  Carbondale.  IL 

lohnson,  Susan 

Public  Relations  Elmhurst,  IL 

Jones,  Dean 

Masters,  journalism  Peoria.  IL 

Jones.  Thomas 

Radio-TV  Princeton.  IN 

Kallsen,  Lorna 

Cinema  and  Photography  Marion.  IL 
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Kamperschroer,  John 
Radio-TV  Kankakee,  IL 

Rasper,  Paula 
Skokie,  IL 
Kayl,  Lawreen 
Clear  Lake,  SD 
Keil,  Denise 
Marietta.  CA 
Kelly,  Therese 
Wilmington,  IL 


Public  Relations 


Masters,  PUC 


Film  Production 


Art/Painting 


journalism 


Radio-TV 


Kennedy,  Bryan 

Crystal  Lake.  IL 

Kielas,  Julie 

Park  Ridge,  IL 

Klaisner,  Mark 

Mt.  Prospect,  IL 

Kling,  Steven 

Rockford.  IL 

Koebel.  Fred 

Armstrong,  IL 


Kolbe,  Susan 

Advertising  Morris,  IL 

Kownick,  Therese 

Speech  Communication  Mt.  Prospect,  IL 

Kramer,  William  Brett 

Morton,  IL 

Kruger,  Ellen 

Oak  Forest,  IL 

La  Berdia,  Jeffrey 

Radio-TV  Carbondale,  IL 


Advertising 


Cinema  Studies 


Lagron,  Deborah 

Metamora,  IL 

Lane,  Kim 

St.  Louis,  MO 

Lehman,  Sara 

Brookiield.  IL 

Leong,  Ahmad 

Sabah,  Malaysia 

Lescelius,  Michael 

Broadview,  IL 


Levecke,  Terry 

journalism  Arlington  Heights,  IL 

Lexa,  James 

lournalism  News  Editorial  St   Charles,  IL 

Lichter,  Thomas 

Radio-TV  Ottawa,  IL 

Loeber,  Deborah 

Fine  Arts/Photography  Wheaton,  IL 

Losurdo,  Mari 

Radio-TV  S.  Barrington,  IL 


Photography 


Public  Relations 


Radio-TV 


Lovaas,  John 

Crystal  Lake,  IL 

Lyter,  Sara 

Quincy,  IL 

Mackay,  Bob 

Manhattan,  IL 

Maenza,  Patrice 

j-TV  Park  Forest,  IL 

Marquez-Sterling.  Carlos 

Miami,  FL 


Radio-TV 


Speech  Pathology 


Radio-TV 


Architectural  Preservation 


Martin,  Grayling 

Richton  Park,  IL 

Martina,  Michelle 

La  Grange,  IL 

Martinez,  Cindy 

Carbondale,  IL 

Martinez,  Michael 

Carbondale,  IL 

Martisawski,  Anna 

Carbondale.  IL 


Masuga,  Frank 

Advertising  Casey,  IL 

McClay,  Brad 

Radio-TV  Oakdale,  IL 

McClure,  John  T. 

lournalism  Normal,  IL 

McCord,  Kelvin 

Radio-TV  Highland.  IL 

McCourt,  Alice 

Speech  Communication  Mt.  Prospect.  IL 
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McVary,  Mary  Eileen 
Springfield,  IL 
Meador.  Dania 

Radio-TV  Indianapolis,  IN 

Meyer,  Dianne 

Speech  Communication  Carbondale,  IL 

Michel*,  Jeflrey 

Advertising  Aurora.  IL 

Miller,  David 

Radio-TV  West  Frankfort.  IL 


Miller,  Marilyn 

Radio-TV  Marion,  IL 

Miller,  Thomas  Card 

journalism  Quincy,  IL 

Mills.  Jelfrey  S. 

Radio-TV  Wooddale.  IL 

Mills,  Judith 

Speech  Communication  Peoria,  IL 

Mile  hell,  Gina 

Speech  Communication  Benton.  IL 


Mitrius,  Patrick 

PubhL  Relations  loliet,  IL 

Mohamed.  Ali 

Masters,  lournaUsm  Carhi 

Moran.  Carol 

Advertising  Riverdale.  IL 

Mullen,  Andrew 

Radio-TV  Oak  Park.  IL 

Mulverhill.  Simon 

Radio- 7V  Beecher.  IL 


Myers,  Elizabeth  S. 

News-Editorial  Des  Plaines.  IL 

Nasser,  Stacey 

Speech  Communication  Danville.  IL 

Nelterville,  Denise 

Public  Relations  Chicago.  IL 

Neville.  Douglas 

Radio-TV  Berwyn,  IL 

Nimrod.  Naomi 

Radio-TV  Clenview,  IL 


Nogut  hi,  Misako 

Musu  Chiba.  japan 

Noon,  Soreya 
Speech  Communication 
Oberheide.  James 
Northbrook,  IL 


Long  Beach,  CA 


O'Connor,  Patru  la 
Public  Relations 
Owens.  Valerie 
Radio-TV  Centralia.  IL 


Orland  Park.  II 


Pappas.  Ceorge 

News  Reporting,  Writing  Clenview,  IL 

Pavelick,  John 

Radio-TV  Waukegan.  IL 

Pennoik.  Mike 

New.  Editorial  Downers  Grove.  IL 

Perkins,  Louverture 

Radio-TV  Chicago,  IL 

Pelrow.  Patricia  Ann 

Speech  Communication/ Public  Relations  Pekin,  IL 


Pike.  Sherry 

Speech  Communication/Education 

Pitol.  Scott 

Radio-Television  Collinsville.  IL 

Pitstick,  Brian 

Radio-TV  Aurora.  IL 


Poppe.  Steven 

Radio-TV  Morengo.  IL 

Poulos,  Andy 

Radio-TV  Carbondaie.  IL 


Price,  David 

Spring,  TX 

Price,  Kevin 

Radio-TV  Dunwoody,  CA 

Queener,  Mark 

Radio-TV  Murphysboro,  IL 

Radford,  Gary 

Masters,  Speech  Commun/caf/on 

Radojkovich.  Nikolas  V. 

Radio-TV  Chicago.  IL 


Seniors  and  Graduates 


Notts,  England 
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Reaugh,  Lauren 

Radio-TV  Peoria,  IL 

Redmond.  Mary  Lu 

Cinema/ Photography  Rolling  Meadows,  IL 

Reed,  Connie 

Public  Relations  Galesburg,  It 

Rethbum  Jr.,  Charles  |. 

Radio-TV  Carbondale,  IL 

Reynolds.  Lucinda 

General  Studies  Mt.  Vernon,  IL 


Rich,  Scott 

Anna,  IL 

Richter,  Kathy 

Radio-TV  Homer,  IL 

Ritter.  Andrew 

Decatur,  IL 

Roberts,  Anthony 

Radio-TV  Chicago,  IL 

Roberts,  Sandra  J. 

Radio-TV  Clenview,  IL 


Public  Relations 


Robison,  Richard 

Masters,  Acting/ Directing  Liberty,  IL 

Rotunno.  Thomas 

Radio-TV  Murphysboro,  IL 

Rybarczyk,  Renee' 

Public  Relations  LaSalle,  IL 

Salzman,  Bill 

journalism  Marion,  IL 

Sampson,  Kim 

Springfield,  IL 


Speech  Comm/Public  Relations 


Radio-TV 


journalism/ Political  Science 


Schirmer,  Paul 

Du  Quoin,  IL 

Schrag.  John 

Carbondale,  IL 

Schrantz,  Jeff 

Normal,  IL 

Scully,  Tami 

Carbondale,  IL 

Sedman,  David 

Macomb,  IL 


Shepherd,  Kirk 

Radio-TV  Liberiyville 

Shipton,  Elizabeth 

journalism  La  Grange  Park,  IL 

Shoop,  Marta 

Public  Relations 


Radio-TV 
Radio-TV 


Decatur,  IL 

Shreves,  Doug 

Downers  Grove 

Siegel.  Evan 

Northbrook,  IL 


Skelton,  John 

An  Griggsville,  IL 

Sloper,  Patrick  H. 

Radio-TV  Chicago,  IL 

Smestad,  Anne-Marie 

Radio-TV  Oak  Park.  IL 

Smith,  Don 

Advertising  Oak  Lawn,  IL 

Sommerfeld.  David 

Radio-TV  Mt,  Prospect,  IL 


Sowman.  John 

Radio-TV  Herrin.  IL 

Spies,  Bryan 

Radio-TV  Montgomery,  IL 

Sprague,  Vickie 

Speech  Thompsonville,  IL 

Spread,  Lisa 

Advertising  Wesfmonf,  IL 

Spychalski,  Thomas  R. 

Radio-TV  Wheaton,  IL 


Stahl,  Steven 

Radio-TV  Woodridge,  IL 

Stein,  James  J. 

Public  Relations  Schaumburg,  IL 

Stoda,  Toni 

Public  Relations  Peoria,  IL 

Stranc,  Cathleen  L. 

Music  Education  Shelbyville,  IL 

Supinie,  John 

journalism  Lawrenceville.  IL 
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Swallow,  Kristy 

Public  Relations  Galena.  It 

Taplin.  Theresa 

Radio-TV  Bellwood.  II 

Thompson.  Lori  |o 

Radio-TV  Carbondale,  It 

Tolberi,  Darryl 

Radio-TV  Chicago.  It 

Torry,  Karen 

News  Editorial  Decatur.  It 


Torson,  Terry 

Radio-TV  Sublette,  KS 

Townsley.  Darrell  S 

Radio-TV  Wilmette.  it 

Trees,  Tamera 

Speech  Communication  Harrisburg,  It 

Vallone.  Rav 

Radio-TV  Riverdale.  1L 

Vermillion,  Lisa  ). 
Radto-TV  Pekin,  It 


Vlagos.  Mary  V. 

Advertising  Wheeling.  It 

Von  Der  Sitt.  Lisa 

Radio-TV  Skokie,  IL 

Wallace.  Frederick  E 

Public  Relation-,  Godfrey.  It 

Wallen.  Kathv 

Radio-TV  Northlake.  It 

Walter,  loseph 

Radio-TV  McHenry,  It 


Warton,  Tracy 

Radio-TV  Lincolnshire,  It 

Washington.  Shirley 

Radio-TV  51   Louis,  MO 

Wayne,  Miriam  E. 

Advertising  Skokie.  It 

Weber.  Charles 

Radio-TV  Highland.  IL 

Weiner,  Deborah 

Radio-TV  Wilmette.  It 


Weiss.  Mark 

Radio-TV  Aurora.  It 

Welch,  )ohn  Scott 
Radio-TV  Sparta.  It 

Wetzel.  Scott 

Radio-TV  Vernon.  N} 

Williams.  Zinita 
Advertising  Dolton.  It 

Wilson,  Dennis 
Radio-TV  Peoria.  IL 


Windhorn.  Stan  P. 
Radio-TV  Rock  Falls 

Winer,  Beth 

Public  Relations  Schaumburg,  IL 

Yong.  Lucy 

Public  Relations  Malyasia 

Yong,  William  |ason 

journalism.  Political  Science  Sabah,  Malaysia 

Young,  Brad 

Radio-TV  Wheeling.  IL 


Zega.  Karen 

Art  Harvey.  IL 


Seniors  and  Graduates 
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ge  of 
ducation 


Abd.  Rahman,  Ahmad  Redzuan 
Educational  Media  Carbondale,  It 

Abdulmalek,  Noreen 

Counseling  and  Guidance 
Ahmad.  Noraim 
Counseling  and  Guidance 
Ahmad  Zamani,  Zamah 

Counseling  and  Guidance 
Alip,  Jame 

History  Sabah,  Malaysia 


Arbogast,  Susan 
Recreation  Streafor.  IL 

Ashton,  Lvnette 

Early  Childhood  Education 


Carbondale.  IL 
Perak,  Malaysia 
Carbondale,  IL 


i  harhttm   II 


Baumgartner.  Marilyn 
Outdoor  Recreation 
Blake.  Kathryn 
Pre-5choo/  Certification 
Boolon.  Lesa 
Business  Education 


Arlington  Heights.  IL 
St.  Charles.  IL 
Stronghursl,  IL 


Boswell,  Lauren 

Business  Education  Aurora,  IL 

Botindal,  Philip  B 

History  Sabah.  Malaysia 

Brazier.  Martha 

Biological  Science  Moro.  IL 

Breck.  Michael 

Occupational  Education  Carbondale.  IL 

Breen.  Thomas 

Recreation  N.  Ireland 


Brooks.  Rod 

Occupational  Education 
Broyles.  Mardi 

Music  Education 

Burdetle.  Kathy 

Elementary  Education 
Bust  las.  VVardena  A. 
Elementary  Education 
Carmen.  Amy 

Health  Education 


Carbondale,  IL 


Creal  Springs.  IL 
Rantoul,  IL 

Metropolis,  IL 
Savoy.  IL 


Carngan.  Peggy 

Home  Economics  Peoria.  IL 

Carroll.  Ellen 

Special  Education  Elementary  Deerlield,  IL 

Carson,  John  T. 

Genera/  Education  LaSalle.  IL 

Cash.  Candy 

Doctorate,  Educational  Leadership  Carbondale.  IL 

Chapman,  Sandra 

Elementary  Education  Carbondale,  IL 


Chino,  Hiro 

Masters.  Recreation 

Clapper,  Kathleen 

Health  Education 

Coomber.  Stacy 

Commercial  Recreation 

Deal,  Kent 

Recreanon  Elgin.  IL 

Detzner,  William  R. 

Special  Education  Elementary 


Tokyo,  japan 
Champaign.  IL 

Ereeporl,  IL 


Des  Plames.  IL 


Dixon,  Michael 

Recreation  Elk  Grove.  IL 

Eck.  Steven 

Biological  Science  Norns  City,  IL 

Eguele,  Tina 

Home  Economics 


Olympia  Fields.  IL 
Robinson.  IL 


Enlow,  Cvnthia  S. 

Pre-Schoo/  Certification 
Farley,  Patricia 

Elementary  Education  Hanover  Park.  IL 


Felt,  Kathleen 

Special  Education  Elementary  Chicago.  IL 

Forde.  Elvis 

Physical  Education  Hollis.  NY 

Goddard,  Deborah 

Recreation  Mt.  Vernon.  IL 

Greenwell,  Rhonda 

Recreation  Melrose  Park.  IL 

Gregory,  Paul 

Genera/  Education  Glen  Ellyn,  IL 
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Griffith.  Deloris 

Business  Education  Carbondaie,  IL 

Gronewold,  Mary  Lou 

Special  Education  Elementary  Melrose  Park.  IL 

Hajizainuddin,  Ahmad 

Educational  Media  Bruas  Perak,  Malaysia 

Hale.  Elizabeth 

Physical  Education  Oak  Park,  IL 

Harrington,  Mark 

Elementary  Education  Oswego,  IL 


H.irt,   \1,n\ 

Elementary  Education  Walter,  IL 

Hartmann.  Karen 

Elementary  Education  Baldwin,  IL 

Henningson.  Kathryn  A. 

Doctorate.  Community  Health  Ed  Carbondaie.  IL 

Higgins,  Debra 

Early  Childhood  Education  Robinson.  IL 

Hill,  Barbara  J. 

Business  Education  Marion.  IL 


H|.  Modh.  Ihsan.  Fatimah 

Masters,  Secondary  Ed  tsuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia 

Homann,  Brenda 

Special  Education 


Doctorate,  Higher  Education 
Therapeutic  Recreation 
Therapeutic  Recreation 

Occupational  Education 

Elementary  Education 

Special  Education 

Makers,  Educational  Media 

Early  Childhood  Education 


Altamont,  IL 

James.  Esther 

Carbondaie,  IL 

Jands.  Jeanine 

Burnsville,  MN 

Kamradt,  Karen 

Hanover  Park,  IL 


Kidd.  Marilee 

Glen  Ellyn,  IL 

Klak,  Linda 

Plaintield.  IL 

Knapp,  Lynda 

Ereeport,  IL 

krogull.  Steven 

Ereeport,  IL 

Kueker,  Theresa 

Red  Bud,  IL 


kureja.  Michael 

Outdoor  Recreation  Cicero,  IL 

Landmesser,  Patricia 

Elementary  Special  Education  Hillside,  IL 

Lappe.  Mary 

Therapeutic  Recreation  River  Eorest,  IL 

Levon.  Roberta 

Early  Childhood  Education  Chicago  Heights,  IL 

Lourdes,  Annie 

Health  Education  Sabah.  Malaysia 


Lowenthal,  Wendi 

Recreation  Wtlmette,  IL 

Manns,  Tamera 

South  Bend,  IN 

Mason.  Anita 

Du  Quoin,  IL 

Maty,  Steven 

Recreation  Chicago,  IL 

McCollum.  Todd 

Recreation  O'Falhn.  IL 


Community  Health 


Business  Education 


Mckeone,  Brian 

Recreation  Wtlmette,  IL 

McKnuckles,  Deborah 

Early  Childhood  Chicago,  IL 

Miller.  Laura 

Elementary  Education  Robinson,  IL 

Mirocha,  Kimberly 

Physical  Education  Western  Springs,  IL 

Mohd  Yusoft,  Azman 

Educational  Media  Malaysia 


Mohmad  Ibrahim,  Latilah 
Counseling/Guidance  Carbondaie.  IL 


Occupational  Teacning 


Home  Economics 


Murphy.  Richard 

Johnston  City,  IL 

Niketas,  Heather 

Carpenlersville.  IL 

Ojo.  Isaac  Adeniyt 

llesha.  Nigeria 

Ologunde,  Mary 

Kwara  Slate.  Nigeria 
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Ostrom,  Charles 

Commercial  Recreation  Rockford,  It 

Pappas.  David 

Masters.  Business  Education  Chicago.  It 

Patlon.  Susan 

Occupational  Education  Carbondale,  li 

Pepmeier.  Karen 

Vocational  Education  Carbondale.  It 

Picou,  Wendy 

Recreation  Carbondale.  It 


Potochnik.  Sherry 

English  Quaker  City.  OH 

Potucek.  Kathleen 

Elementary  Education  Clarendon  Hills,  It 

Rich.  Angela 

Athletic  Training,  Therapy  Anna,  It 

Russell,  Tammie 

Earh  Childhood  Education  Chicago.  It 

Schmidgall,  Janet 

Business  Education  Palatine.  It 


Schoonover.  Sandra 

Home  Economics  La  (..rant;.'  Park,  li 

Schutt.  Julie 

Early  Childhood  Education  Wheaton.  li 

Seneadza,  Christine 

Special  Education  Accra,  Chana 

Shannon,  Karen 

Recreation  Medinah.  It 

Shields.  Muhele 

Physical  Education  Country  Club  Hills.  It 


Shonkwiler,  Laura 

Elmentary  Education.  Special  Education  Bement.  It 

Shuman.  Sue 

Special  Education  Flornsant.  MO 

Sia,  Archibald 

Doctorate.  Science/ Environmental  Ed  Carbondale.  It 

Sobkowiak,  Rita 

Business  Education  Spring  Valley,  li 

Soltanek.  Donna 

Recreation  Chicago.  It 


Stevens,  tnn 

Music  Carterville.  It 

Stobart,  Sheila 

k'i'i  reat/on  loliet,  li 

Straube.  Marie 

Outdoor  Recreation 

Streckwald.  Bret 

Parks  and  Recreation 


Sydnor,  Darlean 

Doctorate.  Curriculum  &  liistruction 


Carbondale.  li 


Taylor.  Kenneth 

Recreation  Chicago,  It 

Telkes.  Elizabeth 

Early  Childhood  Education  Chicago,  li 

Terrill,  Becky 

Elementary  Education  Bloomington.  It 

Thielberg,  Susan 

Recreation  Itasca,  IL 

Turner.  Jeanne 

Recreation  Fairview  Heights,  li 


Ukariwe.  U.K 

Doctorate.  Higher  Education  Nigeria 

Vanderheyden.  David  A. 

Recreation  Moline,  li 

Vitale,  Lynn  M. 

£/ementary  Education  Belleville.  It 

Vollbach.  Noreen 

Recreation  Carbondale.  It 

Wallace.  Bruce 

Business  Education  Downers  Grove 


Waller,  Barbara 

Elementary  Education  Du  Quoin.  It 

Watson,  Ginger 

Business  Carterville.  li 

Weil,  Dore  Pom 

Physical  Education  Elmont.  NY 

Westphal,  Mary 

Special  Education  Oak  Park,  li 

Williams,  Karen 

Special  Elementary  Education  Chicago,  It 
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Williams,  Lauri 

Early  Childhood  Certification 

Potomac,  MD 

Winkelmann,  Andrea 

Specie/  Elementary  Education 

Mundelein,  11 

Zakaria,  Zulfa 

Guidance  Counseling 

Perak,  Malaysia 

Zavala,  Annette 

Elementary  Education 

Herrin,  IE 

Zduniih.  Christopher  J. 

Commercial  Recreation 

McCook,  li 

Zipperer,  Chris 

Recreation 

Glendale,  IE 

SHAW 
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chool  of  "Engineering 
and  Technology 


Aalo,  Valentine 

Electrical  Science  and  Systems  Eng  Carbondale,  li 

Abas.  Mat  Dawam 

Electrical  Engineering  Tech  N.  Sembilan,  Malaysia 

Abas,  Zainal 

Electrical  Science  and  System*  Selangor,  Malaysia 

Abdul,  Wahid  Mohd  Sharill 

Electrical  Science  and  Systems  Selangor.  Malaysia 

Al-Mousa,  Walid 

Thermal  and  Environmental  Engineering  Palestine 


Engineering  Mech  and  Materials 


Ali.  Ismail 

Malacca,  Malaysia 

Anderson,  Chris 

Electrical  Science  and  Systems  Eng  Evanston,  II, 

Astour.  Mahdi 

Doha,  Qatar 

Barczewski.  David 

Industrial  Technology  Nashville,  IL 

Bauza,  Kevin 

Industrial  Technology  Oakdale,  IL 


Bedford.  Brent 

Electrical  Science  and  Systems  Eng  jollet,  li 

Bibby.  Ronald 

Electrical  Engineering  Tech  Lombard.  IL 

Blake.  John  R. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technology  St   Charles,  IL 

Boyce.  John  |. 
Electrical  Engineering  Tech 


Industrial  Technology 


Chicago,  Height-'.  IL 
Caccippio,  Paul 

Downers  Grove,  IL 


Mechanical  Engineering  Tech 
Mechanical  Engineering  Tech 
Electrical  Science  and  Systems  Eng 


Cachutt,  Manuel 

Vargas.  Venezuela 

Chang,  Chin-Yu 

Sarawak.  E   Malaysia 

Chiong,  Way  Sing 

Sarawak,  Malaysia 

Chmielewski,  Lawrence 

Mechancial  Engineering  Tech  Chicago.  IL 

Colclasure.  Don 

Civil  Engineering  Technology  Lexington,  IL 

Cronin  Jr.,  William  D. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technology  Elmhurst,  IL 

Davis  III.  William  A. 

Industrial  Technology  Chicago,  IL 

Denlinger,  David 

Engineering  Mechanics  and  Materials  Wheaton,  li 

DiCianni,  Anthony 

Civil  Engineering  Technology  Chicago,  IL 

Dickerson.  David  I. 

Engineering  Mechanics  and  Materials  Elgin,  IL 


Electrical  Science  and  Systems 
Electrical  Science  and  Systems  Eng 


Doiron,  Gary  A. 

Prairie  Du  Rocher,  IL 

Downing,  Rick 

Ml  Prospect,  IL 

DuBois,  Alan 

Electrical  Science  and  Systems  Eng  Peoria,  IL 

Duvall.  Rick  D. 

Industrial  Technology  Canton,  It 

Eghbalpoor,  Shahriar 

Electrical  Science  and  Systems  Eng  Tehran,  Iran 


Elwood.  John 

Electrical  Engineering  Technology  Sheldon.  IL 

Ennen.  Bradley  R. 

Electrical  Science  ami  Systems  Eng  Mtlturd,  IL 

Ferguson.  Richard 

Engineering  Mechanics  and  Materials  Clenwood,  II 

Firouzi.  Mohammad  All 

Mechjncial  tngiiivenng  h-ili  Shira/,  Iran 

Fischer,  Albert 

Civil  Engineering  Technology  Union.  IL 


Foley,  Gary 

Electrical  Engineering  Tech  Carbondale,  IL 

Francisco.  Roberto 

Engineering  lion.  IL 

Freeman,  Christian 

Electrical  Science  and  Systems  Eng  Rockford,  II 

Funk,  Randall  S. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technology  Danville,  It 

Gaylord.  Anne  t. 

Civil  Engineering  Technology  Carbondale,  It 
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Maperville.  IL 


Gibson.  Mark 

Engineering  Tuscola,  IL 

Gibson  Ml.  Joseph 

Industrial  Technology  Park  Forest  South.  IL 

Greenen.  Gerald 

Electrical  Engineering  Technology 

Hall.  Daniel 

Lombard,  IL 

Hall,  Lowell  D. 

Engineering  Mechanics  and  Materials 


Hall.  Mark 

Mining  Engineering  Herrin.  it 

Halm.  John 

Thermal  Environmental  Engineering 

Hamzah,  Bin  Said 

Electrical  Sciences  and  Systems  Eng 

Hernando.  Herrera 

Engineering  Tinley  Park.  IL 

Higgenbollom.  Ray 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 


O  Hawa,  IL 

lohor,  Malaysia 


Chh  ago,  ll 


Hill.  Dana 

Electrical  Sciences  and  Systems  tni 

Ho.  Wei-Xiong 

ESSE  Math  Shanghai,  China 

Hotlman,  Thomas 

Electrical  Sciences  and  Systems  Eng 

Holladay.  David 

Industrial  Technology  Deertie 

Irwin.  Michael 

Carbondale,  IL 


)a|owka,  Jell 

Carbondale.  IL 

lanka,  Daniel 

La  Salle.  IL 

Jenkins,  Gary  L. 

Industrial  Technology  Canton,  IL 

lohnson,  Michael 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technology  Palat 

Jonscher,  Peter 

Thermal  and  tnvirt  >nmental  Wilmette.  IL 


Joseph.  Howard 

Electrical  Sciences  and  Systems  Eng  Chicago,  IL 

Karlin.  Joel 

Electrical  Engineering  Technology  Highland  Park.  IL 

Kays,  Gregory 

Civil  Engineering  Technology  Crossville,  IL 

Keirn.  Doug 

Engineering  Mechanics  dnd  Materials  Hurst,  li 

Kerwin,  Richard 

Engineering  Mechanics  and  Materials  Flossmoor.  IL 


Kessler,  Kevin 

Electrical  Engineering  Tech 

Khalil.  Zainal  Abidin 

Electrical  Engineering  Tech 

Khuc,  Minh 

Electrical  Engineering  Technology 

Kimbro,  Charles  D. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 

Kopinski,  Diane 

Thermal  Environmental  Engineering 


Downers  Grove.  IL 

Selangor.  Malaysia 

Fort  Smith.  AR 
Harrisburg,  IL 
Memphis.  TN 


Kosmala,  Bob 

Electrical  Engineering  Technology  South  Holland.  IL 

Lang,  Paul 

Industrial  Technology  Springfield.  IL 

La  wick  i,  David 

Engineering  Mechanics  and  Materials  Roselle.  IL 

Lee.  Boon  Chye 

Electrical  Science  and  Systems  Keiantan,  Malaysia 

Levine.  Bennel 

Electrical  Science  and  Systems  Eng  Galena,  IL 

Lovendahl.  David  B. 

Industrial  Technology  Berwyn.  IL 

Luber.  Tim 

Electrical  Science  and  Systems  Eng  Highland.  IL 

Magee.  Joseph 

Engineering  Mechanics  and  Materials  Oaklawn.  IL 

Mangan,  Penny 

Electrical  Engineering  Strawn.  IL 

Marrouche,  Jalil ). 

Electrical  Science  &  Systems  Barquisimelo.  Venezuela 
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Martin,  Robin 
Electrical  Science  and  Systems  Eng  Malaysia 

Mayhercy.  letfery 
Mechanical  Engineering  Tech  Arlington  Height*.  It 

McGee,  Thomas 

Mining  Engineering  Mount  Pulaski,  IL 

Milakovic,  Suzanna 

Aviation  Industrial  Technology  Carbondale,  IL 

Miller,  Bruce 

Electrical  Engineering  Technology  Rocklord.  IL 


Miller.  Charles 

Engineering  Mechanics  and  Materials  Carbondale,  IL 

Morris,  Douglas 

Industrial  Technology  Wheaton,  IL 

Nevvcom,  Stephen 

Orland  Park,  IL 

Ogilby.  Thomas 

Industrial  Technology  Rockford,  IL 

Ojelade,  Ishola 
Civil  Engineering  Technology  Carbondale,  IL 


Olson,  Tom 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technology  Moline,  IL 

Osman.  Darwishah 

Eng  Mechanics  and  Materials  Selangor,  Malyasia 

Palmer,  Michael 

Engineering  Knowille,  IL 

Pauketal,  Kevin 

Electrical  Engineering  Technology  Omaha,  IL 

Paulick,  Thomas 

Engineering  Mechanics  and  Materials  Bensenville.  IL 


Potts,  Rodney 

Civil  Engineering  Carbondale.  IL 

Pourrahman,  Kamal 

Eng  Mechanics  and  Materials  Carbondale,  IL 

Price,  Jeffrey  A. 

Industrial  Technology  Macon.  IL 

Quigg,  Tim 

Civil  Engineering  Technology  Jacksonville.  IL 

Radtke,  William 

Industrial  Technology  Burbank,  IL 


Rawlings  Jr.,  William  M. 

Mining  Engineering  Arenzville.  IL 

Reed,  Eric 

Electrical  Science  and  Systems  Eng  Chillicothe.  IL 

Richmond.  Ronald 

Electrical  Science  and  Systems  Eng  Carbondale,  IL 

Robertson,  Brian 

Electrical  Science  and  Systems  Eng  Champaign.  IL 

Runck,  Mary  E. 

Industrial  Technology  LaEayette.  IN 


Sapyta.  Michael 

EMM/ Psychology  Danen,  IL 

Sawyer,  Jeffrey 

Industrial  Technology  Dundee,  IL 

Schaefer,  John 

Carhnvillc.  IL 

Selcuk,  trol 

Mechanical  Engineering  Bursa,  Turkey 

Serrate,  Hoverlh  A. 

Electrical  Science  and  Systems  Eng  Valle.  Colombia 


Sestak,  David 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technology  St.  Charles.  IL 

Sikora.  Frank 

Mining  Technology  Calumet  City.  IL 

Silke,  Timothy 

Mechanical  Engineering  Naperville.  IL 

Simpson,  Lawrence  E. 

Engineering  Mechanics  and  Materials  Warrenville.  IL 


Electrical  Engineering  Technology 
Engineering 


Skelton,  Belty 
Chicago.  IL 


Sloan.  Warren 

Carbondale.  It. 

Smith,  Rick 

Carbondale,  IL 

Smith,  Tyler  W. 
Pehn.  IL 


Industrial  Technology 

Sommerteld,  George 

Thermal  Environmental  Engineering  Wheaton.  II 

Stookey,  Matthew 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technology  Wood  River.  IL 
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Tarn,  Ricky 

Electrical  Sciences  and  Systems 

Taylor,  Eugene 

Thermal  and  Environmental  Eng 
Vaughn.  Michael 
Industrial  Technology 
Verhasselt.  Kirk 
Industrial  Technology 
Vincent.  Jennifer 
Industrial  Technology 


Sabah.  East  Malaysia 
Hamilton,  IL 


Canton,  li 

Mr  Prospect,  IL 

Danville,  IL 


Warrenteltz,  Lydia 

Industrial  Technology 

Watkins.  Gregory 

Industrial  Technology 

Wennerslrom.  Russell 

Civil  Engineering  Technology 

Westra,  lay 

Engineering  Mechanics  and  Material 

Williams.  Brian 

Electrical  Science  and  Systems  Eng  Mt   Prospect.  IL 

Wulf.  Michael 
Nashville,  IL 
Zimmers.  Robert 

Industrial  Technology 


Louisville.  KY 
Peoria  Heights.  IL 

Downers  Grove,  IL 
Rocktord,  IL 


Taylorville.  IL 


McCHESNEY 


Seniors  and  Graduates 


17" 


College  of 
Human  Resources 


Accetturo,  Joan 
Food  and  Nutrition 
Akins.  Angela 
Clothing  and  Textiles 
Amerman.  Timothy  t. 
Clothing  and  Textiles 
Anzelmo.  John 
Design  Chicago,  It 

Armstrong,  Michael  W. 
Consumer  Economics 


Chicago,  li 


Noble,  li 


Decatur,  IL 


Bainter.  Kevin 

Quincy,  IL 

Barut.  Wendy 

Design  Prospect  Height*..  IL 

Battle.  Willene 

Social  Work  North  Chicago,  It. 

Beamon.  Tony 

Administration  ol  Justice  Chicago,  IL 

Billingham,  Carole  L. 

Food  and  Nutrition  Hinsdale,  IL 


Blackwell,  Wayne 

Administration  ol  justice 

Bobruk.  Jonathan 

Food  and  Nutrition 

Bonesz,  Gail 

Food  and  Nutrition  Dietetic* 

Brewer,  Howard 

Design  Technology  Ottawa.  IL 

Bntt,  Brenda 

Child  and  family  Neponset,  IL 


Brown,  Dawn 

Administration  « >/  /u>fi<  e  La 

Burda,  Don 

Design  Carbondale,  ll 

(.  alldghiin,   I  hcresj 

Child  and  Family  Chicago,  I 

Catterton.  Theresa  |. 
Interior  Design  Moline,  IL 

Ciurczak.  Dale 

Social  Work  Peoria,  IL 


Cochran.  Rebecca 

Food  and  Nutrition  Downer 

Corrigan,  Jacquelyn 

Cloihmgand  Textiles  Retail 

Davenport.  Pam 

Design  Chatham.  IL 

Davey,  Brent 

Food  and  Nutrition  Carbont 

Davis,  ianet 

Child  and  Family  Social  Servtt  es 


Chuago,  IL 
Palatine.  IL 

Buttalo  Grove,  IL 


Morton  Grove.  IL 


Dillon,  Lance 
Adminstration  ol  lustice 
Downen,  Shelly 
Dietetics  Omaha,  IL 

Drake,  Donna 
Administration  t>i  fustii  e 
Dreher  Paula 
Administration  ot  justice 
Droege.  Cynthia 
Correctional  Services 


Brawn.  IL 
Moline,  II 
\  enedy,  ll 


Duxbury,  kristen 

Clothing  and  Textiles  Wheaton,  IL 

Elam,  Debra 

Administration  ol  justice  Chicago,  IL 

Fabinski,  Daniel 

Administration  oi  justice  Chicago,  IL 

Floyd,  Christine 

Social  Work  Avtston,  IL 

Formentini,  Mary 

Interior  Design  Chicago  Height*,  ll 


Gaither.  Linda 

Interior  Design 
Gannon.  Heidi 
Interior  Design 
Germany.  Aretha 
Child  and  Family 
Gibbens,  Deborah 
Clothing  and  Textile: 
Golden.  Nancy 
Peoria.  IL 


tiell  City.  MO 
Dolton,  II 
Maywood,  IL 

Hemn,  IL 
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Green.  Bridgett 

Consumer  Economics/ 'Family  Chicago,  li 

Gurdian,  Cynthia 

Food  and  Nutrition/Dietetics  Peoria,  IL 

Harrawood,  Belh 

Clothing/  Textiles  Hamsburg,  IL 

Haute.  Katherine 

food1  and  Nutrition  Nomdge,  IL 

Hausner,  Jacqueline 

Administration  of  justice  Homewood,  IL 

Hawk,  Stacey 

Administration  of  justice  Chicago,  IL 

Higbee,  Susan 

Child  anil  Family  Dunlap.  IL 

Hile,  Cheryl 

Retailing  Fvanston,  IL 

Holland,  Michael 

Food  and  Nutrition  Flora,  IL 

Holtzscher,  Thomas 

Interior  Design  Collmsville,  IL 

Hosek,  Ben 

Administration  of  justice  Chicago,  IL 

Hughes,  Elizabeth 

Food  and  Nutrition  Fairfield,  CT 

Intravartolo.  Theresa 

Retail  Apparel  Design  Palatine,  IL 

Jefferson,  Tomary 

Social  Welfare  Momence.  IL 

Jesse,  Sheryl 

Interior  Design  Murphysboro,  IL 

Johnson,  Melissa 

Administration  of  justice  Auburn.  IL 

Johnson,  William  J. 

Management  Buffalo  Grove,  IL 

Keisman,  Kerry  Anne 

Design  Hinsdale,  IL 

Keithley,  Teresa 

Child  and  Family  Carbondale,  IL 

Kent,  Maureen 

Food  and  Nutrition  Evanston,  IL 


Knight,  Peg 

Food  anil  Nutrition  Olympia  Fields.  IL 

Knox,  Alexander 

Computer  Graphics  Design  Olney,  IL 

Lane,  Teresa 

Social  Work  Countryside,  IL 

Lockett,  Sharon 

Administration  of  justice  Chicago.  IL 

Lofton,  Marlon 

Administration  ol  justice  St.  Louis.  MO 


Love,  Janine 

Adminstration  ot  justice  Kankakee.  IL 

Malizia.  Jacquelyn 

Clothing  and  Textiles  Chicago  Heights.  IL 

Martin,  Angela 

Early  Childhood  Education  Chicago,  IL 

Martin,  Marie 

Clothing  and  Textiles/Retail  Peoria.  IL 

McCants,  Lavern 

Adminstration  ot  justice  Maywood.  IL 


McElroy,  James 

AC  Chicago,  IL 

Melimg,  Michael 

food  and  Nutrition  Monmouth.  IL 

Moeckel.  Kim 

Social  Work  Jacob.  II 

Moore,  Robyn 

Food  and  Nutrition  Carterville.  IL 

Nergenah,  Angela 

Administration  ol  justice  Chapin.  IL 


Noetzel,  Raeann 

Preschool  Certification  Lisle.  II 

Nugent,  Susan 

Product  Design  Carbondale,  IL 

Nystrom.  Karrie 

Administration  ol  justice  Woodridge,  IL 

Odorizzi,  Carrie 

Child  and  Family  Certification  Gillespie,  IL 

Oldershaw,  Robert 

Design  Chicago.  IL 
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Parker,  Yvonne 

Administration  ot  justice  Chicago.  IL 

Parker  Jr.,  Louis 

Administration  ot  justice  Fast  St-  Louis,  IL 

Patton.  Joane 

Clothing  and  Textiles  Elwin,  IL 

Pauli,  Robyn 

Social  Work  Edwards.  IL 

Pelalas,  lames 

Administration  of  Justice  River  Forest,  IL 


Peterson,  Cynthia 

Springfield.  IL 
Petty,  Vernon 
Administration  oi  lustice 
Proffit.  Cleveland 
Retailing  Chicago.  IL 

Prorok.  Paul 

Administration  ol  justice 
Purham,  Tamra 
Juvenile  Delinquency 


Chicago.  IL 

Carbondale.  IL 
Peoria,  IL 


Rainey,  Nancy 

Design  Sidney,  IL 

Raymon.  Craig 

Design  Carbondale.  IL 

Sanert,  Teresa 

Food  and  Nutrition,  Dietetics 

Schroeder,  Lori 

Design  Litchfield,  IL 

Schuld.  Jill 

Design  Arlington  Heights.  IL 


Waterloo,  IL 
Evanstun.  IL 


Shull.  Cynthia 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

Singer.  Karen 

Administration  ot  justice 

Smith.  Daniel 

Administration  ot  justice  Geneva.  IL 

Smith,  Irwin 

Masters,  Vocational  Education  Chicago,  IL 

Smith,  Lou  fcllen 

5oi  ul  Work  West  Frankfort,  IL 


Speers.  Sue 

Administration  ot  lustice  C 

Stanfa,  joni 

Design  Rocklord.  IL 

Stone.  Scolt 

Administration  oi  justice  V 

Stuedell,  T.  Duke 

Design  Lisle.  IL 

Sullenberger,  Carla  A. 

Clothing  and  Textiles.  Retailing 


Lilian.  Shirley 

Administration  ot  justice 


Sioux  City.  IA 


Troesler,  Amy 

Food  and  Nutrition  Carbondale.  IL 

Usselmann,  Gary 

Administration  ot  justice  Breese,  IL 

Vergolias,  Jill  C. 

Administration  of  lustice 

Vitacca,  Brenda 

Administration  ol  justice 


Westchester.  IL 


i   hit  agi  >    It 


Wallenberg,  Linda 

Social  Welfare  Roselle.  IL 

Waymire,  Teresa 

Clothing  and  Textiles/Retail  Camargo.  IL 

Wetherell.  Julie 

Clothing  and  Textiles  Marshall.  IL 

Whewell.  Yvonne 

Clothing  and  Textiles  West  Point.  IL 

Whinery,  William 

Cf  and  FM  Lake  Geneva,  Wl 


Wilburn.  Adam 

Administration  ot  justice 

Williams,  Tomi 

Carbondale.  IL 

Wilson.  Kimberly 

Administration  oi  justice 

Wilson.  Zandra 

Clothing  and  Textiles  Retailing 

Woods.  Diane 

Child  and  Family  Certification 


Carbondale.  IL 


Chicago,  IL 
Chicago  Height*.  IL 
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Zisk,  Connie 

Interior  Design  Elmhurst,  It 

Zoschke,  Marc 

Design  Litchfield,  IL 


SHAW 
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College  of 
Liberal  Artre 


Abbott,  Kevin 

PuIkh  a!  _S<  tent  t-  Peons.  It 

Abd.  Manai,  Umi 

Geography  Carbondale,  IL 

Abdulkahar.  Rosita 

Computer  Science  Selangor,  Malaysia 

Almouw,  Lee  Torrence 

Linguistics  Burbank,  IL 

Amirdad.  Mohamed 

Political  Science  Sabah.  Malaysia 


Ang.  Chin  Wan 
Economics  Singapore 

Averett,  Donald 
Boiling  AFB,  DC 
Balzek,  )ames  T. 
Calumet  City,  IL 


Political  Science 


Computer  Science 


Beatty.  Steven 

Mathematics  Philo.  IL 

Becker,  Barbara 

Political  Science/ Economics  Hinsdale,  IL 


Becker.  Janet 

Computer  Science  Georgetown,  IL 

Biggane,  Catherine  M. 

Psychology  Chicago,  IL 

Bishop.  Christine 

Psychology  Greenfield,  IL 

Booker,  Bruce 

University  Studies  Carbondale,  IL 

Bourmatnov,  Tammy 

Sociology  Decatur,  IL 


Boyle,  Patrick  ). 

Para-Legal  Oak  Lawn.  IL 

Brantley,  Lamont  Erik 

Political  Science/ just  ice  Maywood.  IL 

Browning,  Ray 

Anthropology  Lebanon,  IL 

Brumleve.  Patrick 

Public  Affairs  Cobden,  IL 

Bugno,  Victoria 

Political  Science  Chicago,  IL 


Geology 
Psychology 
Political  Science 
Computer  Science/Math 

History/  Anthropology 


Cordogan.  Christ 

Carbondale,  IL 

Cox,  Christine 

Clarendon  Hills,  IL 

Creen,  Matthew 

Chicago  Heights,  IL 

Daszkowski,  Cindy 

Carpenters ville,  IL 

Davis,  Craig  L. 

f  ,recnvn:\\ .  II 


Davis,  Lesa 

Anthropology  Spnngtield.  IL 

DeCastris,  Valeri 

Masters,  Geography  Carbondale,  IL 

Dielz,  Frederick 

Computer  Science  Chicago.  IL 

Durkin,  Dan 

History  Country  Club  Hills.  IL 

Edwards,  Sara 

Psychology  Quincy.  IL 


Ehrlich,  Steven  M, 
Computer  Science  Rock  lord,  IL 


Political  Science 


Feaster.  Morris 

Normal,  IL 


Psychology/  Para-Legal 
Anthropology 
Political  Science 

Economics/  History 
Economics 

Histor) 

Philosophy 

Political  Scienc 


Fleming,  luliel 

Jacksonville.  IL 

Friedmann,  Karl 

Barnngton.  IL 

Fullem.  Donald  R. 

O'Fallon,  IL 

Fuller,  William 

Glen  Lllyn,  IL 

Can,  Loo-Ceok 

Carbondale,  IL 

<  .laser.  Robert 

y  '  Walnut,  IL 

Glielmi.  David 

Wokena,  IL 

Goad,  Michael 

Hemn.  IL 
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Cordon,  Bruce 

Industrial  Psychology  Saunemin.  IL 

Greenberg.  Liza 

Linguistics  Mediord  takes,  Nj 

Gresens,  Denise 

History  Oak  Brook,  IL 

Guadagnoli.  Julie 

English  Carbondale.  IL 

Hajiibrahim,  Mdnasir 

Linguistics  Kedah,  Malaysia 

Hashim.  Noorisah 

Linguistic*  Melaka,  Malaysia 

Ho.  George 

Masters,  Computer  Science  Carbondale,  IL 

Hoffman,  Steve 


Computer  Science 
Hughes,  Jeffrey 
Computer  Science 
Hull,  Gary 

Computer  Science 


Pitman,  NJ 


Clen  Ellyn,  IL 


Ibrahim,  Rosli 

Computer  Science  Kedah.  Malaysia 

lackson,  Stephanie 

Political  Science  Waukegan,  IL 

Jackson-Williams.  Carolyn 

Religion  Studies  Chicago,  IL 

Jesik,  David 

Psychology  Carbondale.  IL 

Johnson,  Stephen 

Psychology  Decatur,  IL 


Jones,  Steven 

Psychology  Decatur.  IL 

Kamaruddin.  Fauziah 

Linguistics  Kuala  Lumpur.  Malaysia 

kalsumata,  Shigeyukr 

Computer  Science  Tagatagum  Shizuok.  japan 

Khan.  Shameen 

Linguistics  Selangor.  Malaysia 

Klutho,  Ronald 

Linguistics  Russian  St.  Louis,  MO 


Kowa.  Steven 

Spanish  Decatur,  IL 

Krueger.  Debora 

Psychology  Arlington  Heights.  IL 


Kurth.  Paul 

!■'■:<  h,  >i>  it,'\ 
Lahue.  William 
Soviet  Studies 
Larson,  Tim 
Computer  Science 


Laterza.  Franco 
Political  Science 


Rocktord,  IL 
Stonington.  IL 

Downers  Grove.  IL 


LeBeau.  Jon-Paul 
Political  Science 
Lee,  Siew  Kuan 
Computer  Science 
Lewis,  James 
Political  Science 
Lewis.  Scott 
Masters.  Linguistics/ EFL 


Chicago.  IL 
Bourbonnais,  IL 

Ang  Mo  Kio.  Singapore 
Woodndge.  IL 

Elm  Mott.  TX 


Decatur.  IL 

Chicago,  IL 


Lockmiller,  Paul 

Computer  Science 

Long.  Marty  E. 

Speech  Communications 

Malloy,  Jill 

Psychology  Sullivan.  IL 

McCulloch,  Greg 

Computer  Science  Hemn.  IL 

McGettigan,  Rosemary 

Political  Science  Geneva,  IL 


Md.  Alias.  Norlivah 

Linguistics  Kuala  Lumpur.  Malaysia 

Meagher,  Gregory 

History  Woodndge.  IL 

Mills.  Desiree 

Psychology  Carbondale.  IL 

Mirzaagha.  Susan 

Computer  Science  Carbondale.  IL 

Mohd  Taib,  Norulashikin 

Linguistics  Selangor.  Malaysia 
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Computer  Science 


Mu 


Mohd  Taib,  Soraya 

Geography  Carbondale.  IL 

Morrell.  Thomas 

Chicago,  IL 

Mosier,  Joanna 

Flanagan,  IL 

Mullen,  Kristy 

Math  Elk  Grove  Village,  IL 

Neas,  Renee 

Psychology  Macomb 


Ng.  Treat  Hooi 

Carhi>ndale,  IL 


Pre-Law/ Political  Science 


Nikoleit,  |oel 

Chicago.  IL 

Nold.  Andrew 

Economics  Clencoe,  IL 

O'Donnell  I,  James  P. 

Computer  Science  Carbondale,  IL 

Oshima,  Takako 

Carbondale.  IL 


Computer  Science 
Organizational  Behavior/P 
Psychology 
Computer  Science 

Political  Science 


Owens.  Alan 

Rockford.  IL 

Owrey,  John 

Lincoln,  IL 

Ozols,  V.E. 

Wheat  on,  IL 

Park.  Seok  Ho 

Carbondale.  IL 

Polio.  Mike 

Alton,  IL 


Porter.  Monica 

Psychology  Pontiac.  Ml 

Raitensperger,  James 

Psychology  River  Forest,  IL 

Reeves.  Arthur 

Psychology  Catlin,  IL 

Richards.  Yvonne 

Sociology  Waukegan,  IL 

Ritter,  Julie  A. 

Computer  Science  Jerseyville.  IL 

Rugis,  Craig 

Political  Science/Sociology  Sauk  Village.  IL 

Salleh,  kamarulzaman 

Economics  Carbondale.  IL 

Sanderson.  Mark 

Economics  Libertyville.  IL 

Srhild.  Bradley  Jay 

Political  Science  Chicago.  IL 

Schneiler,  Karl 

Political  Science  Carbondale.  IL 


Schreiber,  Sandy 

Psychology  Granite  City,  IL 

Seifert.  Paul 

History  kohler,  Wl 

Siebecker,  Robert 

Bamngton.  IL 

Singh.  Sukudhew 

Sabah,  Malaysia 

Snider.  Warren 

De  Soco,  IL 


Pol  Sci/Paralegal  Studie. 


Economics 


Computer  Science 

Political  Science 

History 

Political  Science 

Anthropology 

Political  Science 


Snyder,  Dale 

Murphysboro.  IL 

Sonney,  Jonathan 

Valparaiso,  IN 

Staples,  Martia 

I  .i.iV^Kikr.  II 

Steagall.  Debby  I. 

Rock  Falls,  IL 

Stockman,  Brian 

Effingham.  IL 


Sullian  S,,  Sakina  Sahuri 

Linguistics  Carbondale.  IL 

Sulai,  Rosmadi 

Sociology  Sabah,  Malaysia 

Surles.  James  D. 

Psychology  Oak  Park.  IL 

Teng,  Kwok  Leong 

Psychology  Carbondale.  IL 

Titus,  Edward 

5ocio/oj,'y  Naperville,  IL 
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Traver,  Jerome  D. 

Masters,  Anthropology 

Ujitani,  Eiko 

Master*.  Linguistics 

Underwood,  Eppie 

Computer  Science 

Vaughan,  Barry  L 

Political  Science 

Vazquez,  Gonzalo  E. 

Economics  Caracas,  Venezuela 


Carterville.  It 
Nagoya.  japan 
Mattoon.  II 


McLeansboro,  It 


Vertmk.  Julianne 
Psychology  Blot 

Wallace,  Susan 

English,  Para-tegal 
Weis.  Todd 
Computer  Science 
Whit  right,  John 

Anthropology  f< 

Williams,  Kent 

Political  Science 


mingdale.  It 
Albion,  It 
Du  Quoin.  It 

lanon.  It 

Carbondale.  It 


Williamson,  Julia 

Masters.  EEL  Waynesville.    .< 

Wineland,  Bambi 

Para  Legal  Peoria.  It 

Wood,  Lou  Ann 

English  Makanda,  It 

Yablon,  Mitchell 

Economics  Murphysboro,  It 

Yoshida,  Mieko 

Sociology  Kobe,  lapan 

University  Studies 


Bosco.  John 

Pre-Law  University  Stu 

Jies            River  Forest.  It 

Brinkman,  Paula 
CAP  t  diversity  Studie 

Oak  Park.  IL 

Citari,  Therese  A. 
University  Studies 

Berwyn.  IL 

Crim.  Georgia  E. 

University  Studies 

Carbondale,  it 

Davis,  Lydia  L. 

L:niversily  Studies 

Centreville.  It 

Easdale,  Sandra 

Coulterville.  IL 

Grumbos,  John 
L  niversity  Studies 

Clen  Ellyn.  IL 

Koch,  Chrislopher 
University  Studies 

Mf  Sterling.  IL 

Kubinski,  John 
Ottawa,  IL 

Mack.  Jacqueline 

Pre-Pharmacy  Lnivers 

ty  Studies             Chicago. 

Miller.  Paula 
University  Studies 

Springfield,  IL 

Taschek.  Martin 
University  Studies 

Hazel  Crest.  It 

Tate,  Eva 
University  Studies 

Sterling.  IL 

Vandewater,  Maura 
University  Studies 

Belleville.  IL 

School  of  Law 


Lemna,  Tom 

Law  Kankakee.  It 
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Alexander,  lames  O. 

Physiology  Hamsburg.  IL 

Ambrose.  James 

Zoology  Leroy,  IL 

Anderson.  Gail 

Zoology  Cndley,  IL 

Bailey,  Joyce 

Biological  Science  Farina,  IL 

Bain,  Corev 

Biology  Rockton,  IL 


Balding.  Kirk 

Ceo/ogy  Lawrenceville,  IL 

Baren, Joan 

Zoo/ogy  Oak  Park,  IL 

Batt.  Bruce 

Ceo/ogy  Dundee.  IL 

Benefiel.  Philip 

Ceo/ogy  tawrencewZ/e.  IL 

Blazis.  Vincent 

Mailers,  8/orhemis(ry  Springfield,  IL 


Byron.  James 

Zoo/ogy  Chicago,  IL 

Calhoun,  Kenneth 

Physiology  VVes(  Franktort,  IL 

Childers.  Kyle 

Biology  Marion,  IL 

Cook.  Jerry 

Physiology  Christopher,  IL 

Cosgrove.  Mark 

Ceo/ogy  Springtield,  IL 


Darrough,  David 

Geo/ogv.  Coultervtlle,  IL 

Demaree,  Loren  K. 

Ceo/ogy  Lincoln,  IL 

Dennis.  Lawrence  J. 

Microbiology  Carbondale.  IL 

Diller.  David 

Zoology  Chatsworlh,  IL 

Fisher,  Mark 

Physiology  Marion.  IL 

Funk.  Kevin 

Masters,  Physiology  Lincoln,  IL 

Garner,  Todd 

Bjo-Soence;.  Kankakee,  IL 

Gerlach.  Stacie 

Biology  Sparta,  IL 

Ciller.  Roger 

Zoo/ogy  Calumet  City,  IL 

Glenn.  George 

Physh  »/ogv  Seecher  City,  IL 

Gorham,  feffre) 

Zoo/ogy  Behidere.  IL 

Cosse.  Linda 

Ceo/ogy  Elk  Grove.  IL 

Grove.  Kenneth 

Biological  Science  Stillman  Valley.  IL 

Hagan.  James  M. 

Ceo/ogy  Olney,  IL 

Herman.  Scott 

Biological  Science  Mundelein.  IL 


Hessler,  Paul 

Microbiology  Caleshurg.  IL 

Hill,  Rosemane 

Biological  Science  Chicago,  IL 

Honey.  Stephen 

Biological  Science  Tamms,  IL 

Huntington.  Robert 

Chemistry  Ottawa,  IL 

Kalaher.  Michael 

Physiology  Litchfield,  IL 


Kennedy.  Patrick 

Zoology  Thayer.  IL 

Kesterson,  Jerlyn 

Biological  Sciences  Libenyville,  IL 

Kidd.  Bette 

Phy-iology  Carbondale,  IL 

Lerner.  Susan 

Anthropology  Skokie,  IL 

Lessen,  Thomas 

Chemistry^  Microbiology  Season.  IL 
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Masters,  Zoology 


Lili,  Pochon 

Papua,  New  Guinea 

Lyle,  Douglas 

Microbiology  Schaumburg,  IL 

Lyon,  Lisa 

Zoology  Sterling,  IL 

Maas,  Jerri 

Microbiology  Vandalia,  IL 

Marcincyzk,  Mario 

Chemistry  Rocktord,  IL 

Morgan,  Alan 

Geology  Salem.  IL 

Mourey.  Mary  Elizabeth 

Zoology  Rtverton.  IL 

Ogden,  Carolyn 

Biological  Science  Peoria,  IL 

O'Leary.  Margaret 

Geology  Carbondale,  IL 

Olson,  John 

Microbiology  Oaklawn,  IL 

Parkinson,  James 

Zoology  Ceniralia,  IL 

Paulson,  Catherine 

Gobden,  IL 


Biological  Science 

/.  n  >h>g\ 
Microbiology 


Pedigo,  Patrick 

Havana,  IL 

Pierson,  Pam 

Garbondale.  IL 

Piatis,  Crystal 

Morion.  IL 


Rakers,  Greg 

Biology  Quincy.  IL 

Rebbe.  Phillip 

Biology  Vandaiia,  IL 

Reineman,  June 

Geology  Bolingbrook,  IL 

Schulte,  Ricky 

Zoology  Highland,  IL 

Segovia.  Adrienne 

Biological  Science  Lombard,  IL 


Steveking,  Eleanor 

Geology  Thompsonville,  IL 

Sinnott,  Carol  T. 

Geology  Carhnville,  IL 

Stalcup,  Peggy 

Microbiology  Mulkeyiown.  IL 

Subramaniam.  Smeilawathy 

Premed/Math  Sabab.  Malaysia 

Thasan,  Pat 

Geology  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia 


Torricelli,  John 

Physiology  Tovey,  IL 

Tran-Viet,  Thuc 

miry  Huntington  Beach.  GA 

Tucker.  Jell 

Physics  Springfield,  IL 

Ulaskas.  Cherie 

Biological  Science  Crete,  IL 

Urban.  George 

Physiology  Garbondale,  IL 


\an  Wil/i-nburg,  Darin 

Geology  Chicago  Ridge,  IL 

Wattles.  Mike 

Ml   Olive,  ti 

Weber,  Kimberly 

McHenry,  IL 


/■  i-  -/■  \g\ 

Biology 
Chemistry 


Wruck.  Erick 

Crystal  Lake 
Zeck,  Garry 

Mason  City,  IL 
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chool  of 
lechnio 


Alan.  Terrence 

Microprocessors 

Carbondale,  IL 

Atnip.  Toni 

Electronic  Data  Processing 

Murphysboro.  IL 

Axum.  Harrison  B. 

MFG/MGMT 

St.  Louis.  IL 

Baird,  Eric 

Commercial  Graphics 

Des  Plaines,  IL 

Barber,  Daniel 

Leaf  River.  IL 

Barber,  Paul 

Construction  Management             Pana,  IL 

Beaty.  William 

Commercial  Graphics 

Spnngtield,  IL 

Belcher,  (ill 

Personnel  Management              Anna,  It 

Bell,  lull 

Legal  Secretary 

Taylorville,  IL 

Benefiel,  Mark 

Newton,  IL 

Bennett,  Kim 

Electronic  Data  Processing 

Madison.  IL 

Berlin.  Jeff  D. 

Aviation 

Marengo.  IL 

Berry.  Sandra 

Graphic  Design 

Belleville,  IL 

Bilotta.  Robin 

Physical  Therapist  Assistant 

Glen  Ellyn,  IL 

Bjor 

nas  )r.,  Richard  S. 

Aviation  Management 

Bay  Minette,  AL 

Bowers,  Andre  Patrice 

Chicago,  IL 

Bradley,  Susan 

Dental  Hygiene 

Palatine,  IL 

Briney.  Bruce 

Aviation 

Edwardsville,  IL 

Brown,  lames 

Technical  Careers 

Wickliite.  K\ 

Bryant,  Robert 

Aviation 

Schaumburg,  IL 

Burger,  Robyn 

Sf.  Charles,  IL 

Calhoun,  Bernice 

EDP  Marketing  Management 

Chicago,  IL 

Camp,  Jeffrey 

Electronic  Data  Process 

ng              Paris.  IL 

Capogreco,  Lisa 

Radiologic  Technology 

Marion,  IL 

Carroll,  Norvell 

Health  Care  Management 

Louis.  MO 

Carter.  John 

Technical  Career 

Hardiu.  IL 

Casey,  William 

Aviation  Technology 

S/lorton  Grove,  IL 

Church.  John 

tli-i  tron'tcs 

Crystal  Lake 

Cluskey,  Timothy 

Construction  Technology             Peoria,  IL 

(  ole,  Leslie 

Electronic  Data  Processing 

(  hii  .a;.  <   II 

Conwell.  Kelly 

Electronic  Data  Processing 

Kankakee,  IL 

Crone,  Phillip  I 

Auto  Technician 

Wyoming,  IL 

Cusack,  William 

Avionics 

Oaklawn,  IL 

Davis.  Kris 

Business 

Colona.  IL 

Denlinger,  Thomas  Kurt 

Aviation 

Wheat  on.  IL 

Detoy.  Matthew 

Architecture 

O'Fallon.  II 

DeVita,  Anthony 

Aviation  Management 

Rockiord.  IL 

Dickson.  Paul 

Aviation  Management 

Chicago.  /( 

Diercks,  Cheryl 

Legal  Secretary 

Chesfer.  /( 

Donohue,  Erin 

Computers  Manaxemen 

Ottawa,  IL 
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Dryer,  Gale 

Medical  Secretary 

Elliott.  Vicky 

Commercial  Graphic-Design 

Epps.  Clarette 

Management  Information  Systems 

Esparza.  |oey 

Construction  Management-Civil 

Espinosa,  Jell 

Automotive  Schaumburg,  IL 


Springfield,  It 

Richton  Park,  IL 

Centreville,  IL 
Bethalto.  IL 


Ewalt,  Ross 

Aviation  Invergrove  Height.  MN 

Fletcher.  David 

Auto  Technician  Decatur,  IL 

Freiburg,  Steve 

Architecture  Quincy.  IL 

French,  Ron 

Decatur,  IL 

Frigge,  Timothy 

Technical  Careers  Morton  Grove.  IL 


Friman,  Ronald  I 

Technical  Careers  Northbrook.  IL 

Gallagher,  Timothy 

Av.  Business  Marengo,  IL 

Ganden.  Howard 

Electronics  Technology  Calumet  City.  IL 

Garcia.  Mario 

Construction  Management 

Gassmann.  Michael  E. 

Commercial  Graphic  Design 


Caracas.  Venezuela 
Collmsville.  IL 


Gav.  Jane 

Secretarial  Staunton,  IL 

Gehant,  Gregory 

Aviation  Burbank.  IL 

Giachetto,  Greg 

Electronics  Ladd,  IL 

Giger.  Jams 

Graphic  Design 

Glazik.  Michael 

Alton,  IL 


Highland.  IL 


Gleason,  Ann 

Electronic  Data  Processing 
Glodkovvski,  Mellody 
Business  Chicago.  IL 

Gorman,  Erin 
Pekin.  IL 
Graham.  Patrick 
Aviation  Management 
Griggs.  Laura 
Primary  Interior  Design 


Streamwood,  IL 
Salem,  IL 


Gruber,  Andrew 
Aviation  Managem 
Gustaison,  William 
Graphic  Design 
Hale,  Pennee 
Courf  Reporting 
Heady,  Michael 
Dental  Technician 
Hefferman.  Thomas 
A  waff  on  Chicago,  IL 


Edwardsville,  IL 

Rock  Island.  IL 
Gordo,  IL 
Russellville.  MO 


Herron.  Jerry 

Aviation  Management  Melbourne.  FL 

Hinchliffe,  Michael 

Avionics  Ml   Prospect,  IL 

Holte.  Kirk 

Aviation  Maintenance  Technology  Roc 

Houseman,  Jeffery  D. 

S7C  Anna.  IL 

Hughes.  Brenda 

Court  Reporting  Freeport,  IL 


Hurd,  Geoffrey 

Mortuary  Science  Knoxville.  IL 

Jacobson.  Nolan 

Aviation  Management  Wonder  Lake,  IL 

Janssen,  Knstv 

Dental  Hygiene  Momence,  IL 

Jenne,  John 

Radiologic  Technology  Carbondale.  IL 

Johnson,  Earl 

Electronic  Systems  Alamogordo,  NM 
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Jones,  Dennis 

Electronic  Data  Processing  Kankakee,  IL 

Kelley,  Aaron 

Welding  Tech/ Management  Ladd,  IL 

Kemph.  Renee  C. 

Hillside,  IL 

Kildult,  Gail 

Elk  Grove,  IL 

Krone.  Nancy 

Carbondale.  IL 


Court  Reporting 


Dental  Technician 


Dental  Lab  Technician 


Computer  Science 


Bio-Medial  tlectronics 


Automotive  Management 


Administrative  Assistant 


Lacina,  Gregory 

Morton  Grove,  IL 

Laskaris,  James  X. 

Carterville,  IL 

Levin,  Jeffrey 

Skokie.  IL 

Lewis,  David 

Lombard,  IL 

Listner.  Sue 

Streator,  IL 


Lobsinger.  Mark 

Aviation  Management  Dolton,  IL 

Lockhart,  Beth  E. 

Dental  Hygiene  Health  Education  Waukegan,  IL 

Lomax,  Jodi 

Electronic  Data  Processing  Leaf  River.  IL 

Lucchesi,  Theresa 

Pre-Physical  Therapy  Addison,  IL 

Lundeen,  Lydia 

Architectural  Technology  Moline.  IL 


Mairs.  Pamella 

Secretarial  Science  Elk  Grove,  IL 

Marciniak.  Kenneth 

Ocero,  IL 

Mason,  Kelly 

Country  Club  Hills.  IL 

McCourt,  Robyn 

Photo  Production  Technology  Oaklawn.  IL 

McDaniel  III,  Curtis 

Electronic  Data  Processing  Chicago,  IL 


Dental  Technician/ Bus  Ad 


Legal  Secretary 
Dental  Technician 
Radiology 
Administrative  Assistant 


McLean,  William 
Rock  Island,  li 
McMillin,  Gayla 
vVesf  Franklort,  IL 
Metz,  John 
McHenry,  IL 
Miller,  Cindy 
Murphysboro,  IL 
Mitchell,  Belva 
Galatia,  IL 


Miyata,  John 
Photographic  Production  Technology  S.  Holland,  IL 

Mondus,  ).  Scott 

Aviation  Capron.  IL 

Morgan.  Kenneth  VV. 

£/ecfromcs  Lombard.  IL 

Moros,  Nery  B. 

Barcelona.  Venezuela 


Electronic  Data  Processing 
Health  Care  Management 


Mthembu,  Pitnera 

Mbabane,  Swaziland 


Nash,  Fredericka 

Funeral  Service  Mortuary  f.  S(.  Louis 

Neal.  Sara 
Glen  Ellyn.  IL 
Nelson,  Teri  J. 
Sf.  Charles,  IL 
Nomura.  Kyoko 
Nagoya,  la  pan 
Olewinski.  Robert 
cs  Berwyn,  IL 


Computer  Programming,'' Business 

Otlice  Management 

Secretarial 


Photographic  Production  Technology 


Word  Processing 


Orth,  Frank  W. 
Glenview,  IL 
Owen,  David 
£  Peoria,  IL 
Palmer,  Eric 
Marion,  IL 
Pankey,  Jannette 
Carbondale.  IL 
Perfetti,  David 
Aviation  Elgin.  IL 


tmWm? 
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Piccione.  Joseph 

Dental  Laboratory  Technology  Inverness. 

Piclon.  Dawn 

Electronics  Technology  West  Chicago.  It 

Pieper.  Juamta 

Legal  Secretary  Waterloo,  IL 

Piper,  Vern 


Electronics 
Plussa.  Mark 

Aviation  Management 


Carbondale,  IL 

Chicago,  IL 


Poglitsch,  Steven  C. 

Aviation  Technology 

Pollard,  Pam 

School  of  Technical  Career. 

Powers,  Teresa 

Secretarial  Science  M 

Raithel.  Alisa 

Physical  Therapy  Mat 

Rebsamen.  Robert 

Aviation  Management 


Rolling  Meadows.  IL 


Ml.  Prospect.  IL 


Morton  Grove.  IL 


Ribble,  Marty 

Electronics  Rochester.  IL 

Rickert.  Karen  Ann 

Photographic  Production 

Riva.  Anthony 

Electronics  Spring  Valley,  IL 

Roberts  Jr.,  Marcellus 

Const  Manager  E.St   Louis.  IL 

Robinson,  Shelly 

Legal  Secretary  Rapid  City.  SD 


Ruzzier  )r„  George 

Aviation  Chicago.  IL 

Salcedo.  Miguel 

Caracas,  Venezuela 

Sasek,  George 

Technical  Careers  Alsip,  IL 

Sass,  Timothv 

Busmen  Management  Hinsi 

Sawchuk,  D.  fim 

Aviation  Belvidere.  IL 


Schaller,  Russ 

Electronics  Carbondale.  IL 

Schuster,  Scott 

Aviation  Technology  Mt   Prospect,  IL 

Scoggins,  Laura 

Secretarial  Villa  Grove.  IL 

Sendelbach-Barber,  Henry 

Commercial  Graphics  Design  Henry,  IL 

Sepskis.  Ray 

Danen.  IL 


Shater.  David 

Aviation  Technology  Wheaton,  IL 

Shaub,  Mary 

Commercial  Graphics  Design  Monmouth,  IL 

Sheltler.  James 

Architecture  Orion.  IL 

Shelton,  Lisa 

Photographic  Production  Technology 

Shwinn,  Diane 

Radiology  Murphysboro,  IL 


Carbondale.  IL 


Simmers.  John 

Automotive  Tech/Busine 

Simpson.  Jerry 

Aviation  Maintenance  Management 

Singleton,  Barry 

Aviation  Business  and  Management 

Smith,  Mark 

Aviation  Technology  Villa  Park,  IL 

Smith,  Stacey 


Chicago.  IL 

Crystal  Lake.  IL 
Carbondale,  IL 


Photo 


Carbondale.  IL 


Seniors  and  Graduates 


Snell.  Thomas  J. 

Electronic  Data  Processing  Edwardsville.  IL 

Stamen,  Todd 

Aviation  South  Elgin.  II 

Stemo.  Brian 

Aviation  Technology  Northbrook.  IL 

Swanson,  Marcia  L. 

Dental  Hygiene  Glenview,  IL 

Tanaka,  Tracey 

Electronic  Data  Processing  Chicago.  IL 
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Tedford,  Nance 

Legal  Secretary  Momence,  IL 

Teran,  Carlos 

Carbondale.  IL 

Thomas,  Hunt  A. 

Aviation  Management  Lomard,  IL 

Thomas.  Richard 

Architectural  Technology  Sherman,  IL 

Thorbjornsen,  Paul 

Urban  Design  Buffalo  Grove.  IL 


Tovar  Morales,  Betsabe' 

Electronic  Data  Processing  Vovacuy,  Venezuela 

Triolo,  Margaret 

Architectural  Technology  Midlothian,  IL 

Turvey,  Everett  T. 

Automotive  Tayiorville,  IL 

Unverrich,  Don  A. 

Electronic  Technology  O'fallon,  IL 

Van  Hiel,  Timothy 

Electronics  St.  Charles,  IL 


Voile,  Dale 

Law  Enforcement 

Chester,  IL 

Wacker,  David 

Aviation 

Crystal  Lake,  IL 

Waldrop.  Traci 

Secretarial 

Robinson,  IL 

Walker.  Connie 

Legal  Secretary 

DeSoto.  IL 

Webb,  Daniel 

Automotive  Managemen 

Jewett,  IL 

Weeks,  Samuel 

Aviation  Technology  New  Canaan.  CT 

Weiner,  |ohn 

Technical  Careers  Rockford.  IL 

Wiedenfeld,  Brian  ). 

Aviation  Technology  Streamwood,  IL 

Wilhelm,  Randy 

Electronics  Decatur,  IL 

Williams,  Michelle 

Electronic  Data  Processing  Chicago,  IL 


Williams,  Yolanda 

CLE  Chicago,  IL 

Wolf,  Scot 

Technical  Careers  Washington.  IL 

Wolfe.  Christopher 

Aviation  Technician  Oak  Park.  IL 


Aviation  Technician 


Electronic  Data  Processing 


Wolfrum,  Mark 

Orland  Park.  IL 

Wright,  Susan 

Bridgeport ,  IL 


Xanders.  Joseph 

Electronic  Technology  Carbondale.  IL 

Young,  Diane 

Commercial  Graphic  Design  Effingham,  IL 

Yunker,  Bryan 

School  of  Technical  Careers  Darien.  IL 

Yunker,  Charles 

School  of  Technical  Careers         Peoria,  IL 

Zedialis,  Carla 

Scientific  Illustration  Carlerville.  IL 
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Seniors  and  Graduates 


Alpha  Gamma  Delta 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Sara  Michaels,  Michele  Barry.  Becky  Pitts,  Maureen 
Franke.  SECOND  ROW:  Cathy  Fields,  Cecile  Foley.  Lori  Neal,  Deb  Sauerhage, 
Thelma  Page,  Housemother;  Sherry  Zack,  Kim  Ugolini,  Cyndi  Weiss.  Jennifer 
Hequeombourg.  THIRD  ROW:  Susan  Gregory,  Karen  Stocks,  Susan  Drone, 
Jacinda   Cross,    Beth    Hamilton,    Michelle   Marecek,    Danelle   Farwell,   Trayce 


Zimmerman.  Julie  Schweizer,  Theresa  Rath,  Ann  Kadel,  Ann  Cleason,  Lisa 
Ptasnik,  Paige  Williams,  Carla  Limbert.  FOURTH  ROW:  Marcia  Staples,  Sarah 
Mitchell,  Jeanette  Wey,  Shari  Caine,  Marie  Martin,  Kathy  Potucek,  Amy  Novara, 
Sue  Sobocinski,  Kim  Jacobs.  Lisa  Vermillion.  Deb  Dahmer,  Kim  Moekle,  Paula 
Harney. 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Sara  Michaels,  Becky  Pitts,  Michele  Barry,  Sherry 
Zack.  SECOND  ROW:  Cathy  Fields.  Jennifer  Hequembourg,  Lori  Neal,  Cissy 
Foley,  Pam  Tober,  Kim  Ugolini,  Elizabeth  Meyer,  Maureen  Franke,  Andrea 
Miller. 
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Alpha  Gamma  Rho 


Mick  Ryan,  Martin  Hyams,  Jeff  Dossett,  Larry  DeSutter,  Bob  Harrell,  Jan  Rigely, 
Mark  Smith,  David  St.  Germain,  Tom  Sears,  Mark  Swanson,  Dave  Sexton,  Tim 


Davis,  Sponge  Latham,  Tom  Waidoff.  Craig  Brezelton,  John  Brazinski,  Bill  Doan, 
Ron  Croy,  David  Niepert,  Eric  Luce,  Joe  Walker. 
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Alpha  Kappa  Alpha 


.,.  :  -  - .. 


1.  Michele  Killion 

2.  Shajuana  Hampton 

3.  Charsetta  Reed 

4.  Sherry  L.  Moore,  President 

5.  Sylvia  Carroll 

6.  Toni  McGuffin 

7.  Shelley  Wing 

8.  Jacqueline  Crisp 

9.  Marian  McKinney 
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Alpha  Phi  Alpha 


These  are  the  men  ot  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity,  Beta  Eta 
Chapter.  All  are  united  in  common  bond  and  are  devoted  to 
brotherhood,  scholarship,  manly  deeds,  and  campus/commu- 
nity service.  The  Beta  Eta  chapter  took  active  roles  in  Carbon- 
dale  Clean-up,  Muscular  Dystrophy,  United  Way,  March  of 
Dimes,  sponsored  their  twelfth  annual  Miss  Eboness  Pageant 
(spring)  and  their  fourth  annual  Playboy  Panorama  (fall)  which 
were  used  as  scholarships  and  fundraisers  for  organizations 
such  as  U.N.C.F.  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  strives  to  devote  its  services 
for  they  are  "First  of  All,  Servants  of  All,  We  Shall  Transcend 
All." 


1. 

George  Medellin  III,  Dean  of  Pledges 

14. 

David  Pompey 

26. 

Marcus  Maltbia 

2. 

Larry  lames,  Corresponding  Secretary 

15. 

Teddy  Burnett 

27. 

Michael  Wilkins 

3. 

Darrick  Johnson,  Recording  Secretary 

16. 

Victor  Simpkins 

28. 

Michael  Crossley 

4. 

Howard  Brookins,  Treasurer 

17. 

Joel  Howard 

24. 

Darryl  Clay 

5. 

Mark  Davis,  President 

18. 

John  Gardner 

30. 

Derrick  Johnson 

6. 

Troy  Brown,  Vice  President 

1't. 

Steve  Lewis 

31. 

Gary  Cooper 

7. 

Eugene  Walker,  Education  Foundation 

20. 

Jerry  Claudio 

32. 

Kevin  Perkins 

8. 

Richard  Gardner,  Regional  Director 

21. 

Tyrail  Williams 

33. 

Curtis  McDaniels 

9. 

Michael  Jackson,  Playboy  Panorama  Coordinator 

22. 

Anthony  Smith 

!4. 

David  Smith 

10. 

Michael  Jones 

23. 

Anthony  Jackson 

35. 

Lewis  DeSalle  III 

11. 

Dannell  Daniels 

24. 

Staffon  Morgon 

lb. 

Derwin  Richardson 

12. 

Paul  Chamvers 

25. 

Timothy  Laster 

37. 

Steve  Hinton 

13. 

Jeffrey  Barkstall 
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Alpha  Tau  Omega 


Rick  Cant,  Terrenee  Harris,  Bill  Swan,  Joe  Sanders,  Scott  Holle,  Eric  Barden, 
Merrill  Jergens,  Mike  Holland,  Mike  Miles,  Glen  Faith,  Jeff  Woods,  Jim  Miller, 
Mike  "Brenda"  Meling,  Jon  Sonney,  Todd  McKee.  Mark  Murray,  Jim  Murphy, 
Chris  Heeren,  Mike  Shirey,  Mike  Busse,  Pat  Kelley,  Bob  Cameron,  Jeff  LeBeda. 

Alpha  Tau  Omega,  located  at  109  Greek  Row,  is  one  of  the 
largest  Greek  Letter  organizations  at  SIU-C.  Now  celebrating  its 
10  year  anniversary,  the  Theta  Zeta  Chapter  was  founded  No- 
vember 10, 1973.  ATO  boasts  many  national  and  campus  awards 
including  a  true  Merit  Award  given  to  the  upper  10%  of  all 
ATO  chapters.  The  SIU-C  most  distinguished  chapter  which 
was  won  80-81  and  81-82,  and  the  national  ATO  award  for 
community  service.  ATO  is  proud  of  its  leadership  qualities  as  it 
contains  student  senators,  the  Inter-Fraternity  Council  President 
and  the  Inter-Greek  Council  Chairman,  FFA  President  and 
many  other  campus  leaders. 


Gary  Miredeth.  Jeff  Lund,  Kent  Land,  Bob  Berquez,  Brad  Berger,  Bob  Craig, 
Steve  Petrow.  Con  Bateman,  Kevin  Leonhert,  Todd  Ranlo,  Mike  Tiberend, 
Doug  Slagley,  Gary  Southerd. 
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Delta  Chi 


1. 

Tom  Annett 

13. 

Mike  Utterback 

25. 

left  Walters 

2. 

Sieve  Vincezeano 

14. 

David  Young 

26. 

Eric  Smith 

3. 

Ken  Henkhaus 

15. 

Mike  Wheately 

27. 

Jon  Guido 

4. 

John  Freeman 

16. 

Chris  Fuller 

28. 

Greg  Lacina 

5. 

David  Eisenberg 

17. 

Chris  Komar 

29. 

Kurt  Hyzy 

6. 

C.  Thomas  Holtzscher 

II). 

Mike  Armstrong 

HI. 

Mike  Kolls 

7. 

Slamatis  Michaelides 

19. 

Bob  Gatelis 

31. 

Jay  Johnson 

B. 

Rob  Couri 

20. 

Timothy  Amerman 

32. 

Dennis  Miles 

9. 

Jordan  Molt 

21. 

Len  Brunotte 

33. 

Jake  Boals 

10. 

Mike  Collins 

22. 

Wendall  Smith 

(4. 

Jeff  Wheeler 

11. 

Rob  Dolson 

23. 

Bob  Dennis 

35. 

Kevin  McMahon 

12. 

Sam  Shankin 

24. 

Pat  O'Mara 
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Delta  Sigma  Theta 


FRONT   ROW— from   left:    Beth    Lockhart,   Zandra   Wilson,    President;    Felicia    Callenger,  Treasurer;  Monica  Parter.  Vice  President;  Debra  Dorris,  Secretary; 
Angela  Golden. 
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Delta  Zeta 


1. 

lanilyn  Daily 

11. 

Linda  Gotts 

21. 

Linda  Wilson 

2. 

Suzanne  Young 

12. 

Pamela  Brunotti 

22. 

Brenda  Kapusta 

3. 

Theresa  Lucchesi 

13. 

Lorraine  Ohman 

23. 

Laura  Struensee 

4. 

Kimberly  Wilson 

14. 

Teresa  Hall 

24. 

Michelle  Becker 

5. 

Kathleen  Schill 

15. 

Dolores  Douce 

25. 

Mary  McCuffin 

6. 

Wendi  Lowenthal 

16. 

Elizabeth  Schill 

2b. 

Naomi  Nimrod 

7. 

Martha  Smith 

17. 

Vicki  Hersh 

27. 

Donna  Jean  Settles 

8. 

Victoria  Wythcombe 

18. 

Christy  Lynn  Wyrostek 

28. 

Judy  Solarz 

9. 

Cynthia  Schirmer 

19. 

Peggy  Lannery 

10. 

Sandi  Riblozi 

20. 

Susan  Thuney 
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Panhellenic  Council 


— lM»&.*.-.M:-i 


FRONT    ROW— from    left:    Sandi    Ribolzi,    Kim    Ugolini,    Silvana    Richardson,     Rebecca  Pitis.    SECOND   ROW:  Kathy   Darling    Kathy  Sc hill,   Paula  Miller,  Sandy 
Suchomski. 
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Inter-Greek  Council 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Kim  Ugolini,  Panhellenic  President;  Sherry  Moore,  Miller,  Inter-Fraternity  President;  Troy  Brown,  Public  Relations  Coordinator; 

Vice  Chairman;  Amy  Novara,  Secretary;  Silvana  Richardson,  Graduate  Assistant         Robert  Craig,  Inter-Greek  Council  Chairman, 
for  Greek  Affairs.    SECOND  ROW:  Vic  Simpkins,  Pan-Hellenic  President;  Jim 
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Phi  Beta  Sigma 

■HOP 


1.  Willie  W.  Scott,  Grad  Advisor 

2.  Sedric  Powell 

3.  Vincent  Jackson 

4.  Danny  C.  |ones 

5.  Terry  Taylor 

6.  Derrick  D.C.  Collins,  President 

7.  Ernest  D.  Moore 

8.  Victor  Harris,  Vice  President 

9.  Cleveland  R.  Profit! 
10.  Danny  Griffin,  Secretary 
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Phi  Sigma  Epsilon 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Randy  Bachand,  Kevin  Fisher,  Brian  Hayes,  Zinita 
Williams,  Chris  Roland,  Steve  Erhlich,  Greg  Parbs.  SECOND  ROW:  Jim  Enlow, 
Cheryl  Frost,  Greg  Beaumont,  Kevin  Myers,  Miriam  Wayne,  Mark  Lee,  Karen 
Kowalski,  John  Copeland,  Nancy  Crislip.  THIRD  ROW:  Sue  Gustafson,  Terri 
Haggarty,  Lily  Milakovic,  Steve  lohnson,  Karen  Williams,  Jan  Uffelman,  Jason 
Bening,  Leah  Palisch,  Angela  Yost,  Kathy  Hartman,  Phil  Cochrane.  FOURTH 
ROW:  Wendy  Hendricks,  Julie  Deibel,  Don  Miller,  Jeff  Musielak,  Sue  Brink- 


worth,  Brady  Anderson,  Linda  Hanschman,  Brenda  Mondul.  FIFTH  ROW:  Mike 
Patterson,  Mike  Mayer,  Mike  Bala,  Rob  Rempert,  Sarah  Mason,  Maureen 
McGinn,  Jackie  Attard,  Becky  Gripp.  SIXTH  ROW:  Dr.  Viswanathan,  Bill  Gray, 
Frank  Mastrangelo,  Ray  Galang,  Diane  Koehn,  Lyn  Sykora,  Terri  Clifford,  John 
Peltz.  SEVENTH  ROW:  Dave  Keeling,  Scott  Danklefsen,  Tessie  Danklefsen, 
Steve  Johnson,  Vince  Zappia. 


Pi  Sigma  Epsilon  is  a  national,  professional,  co-educational 
fraternity  in  marketing,  sales,  and  sales  management.  The  main 
purpose  of  Pi  Sigma  Epsilon  is  to  enhance  the  skills  of  the 
members  in  those  areas  of  business.  The  members  of  the  Alpha 
Beta  Chapter  of  Pi  Sigma  Epsilon  are  actively  involved  in  projects 
that  educate  them  with  "hands-on-experience"  which  can  be 
applied  in  their  future  careers  as  professionals  in  the  business 
world.  The  Alpha  Beta  chapter  is  in  its  twenty-second  year  of 
existence  at  SIU-C.  It  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  growth  and 
well  being  of  SIU-C  and  can  be  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  rated  as  the  number  one  business  organization  on  campus 
by  the  College  of  Business  faculty  and  top  chapter  in  its  region. 
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Phi  Sigma  Kappa 


33. 

Denise  Cole 

1. 

Kellie  Scattergood 

17. 

lay  Pokryfke 

34. 

Mark  Pagliai 

2. 

Mellisa  McMurray 

18. 

Lauren  Boding 

35. 

Ken  Lyons 

3. 

Terry  Douglas 

19. 

lanel  Mazurek 

36. 

Don  Kalkstein 

4. 

Diana  Conner 

20. 

)oe  Dritina 

37. 

Andy  Bruns 

5. 

Marty  Reinsalu 

21. 

Lisa  Tryboski 

38. 

Tom  McGarr 

6. 

Sloane  Gierut 

22. 

Lyn  Sykora 

39. 

Mark  Mortimer 

7. 

Kathy  Valtos 

23. 

Greg  Pottorff 

40. 

Pat  Heick 

8. 

Martha  Sackberger 

24. 

Bill  Grant 

41. 

John  Paluch 

9. 

John  Damlgren 

25. 

Bruce  McCreight 

42. 

Dave  Kearns 

10. 

Kris  Gillespie 

26. 

Paul  Perisho 

43. 

Joel  Ludwig 

11. 

Earl  Thompson 

27. 

Pete  Sahm 

44. 

T.J.  Farrell 

12. 

Sue  Martello 

28. 

Neal  Morris 

45. 

)ohn  Shaw 

13. 

Tracie  Scattergood 

29. 

Carol  Kamen 

46. 

Jim  Egbert 

14. 

Sharon  Williams 

30. 

Brent  Neas 

47. 

Mark  Carlson 

15. 

Phil  Yohm 

31. 

Mary  Hadley 

4«. 

|ohn  Carter 

16. 

Dave  Sahm 

U. 

Terry  Vlask 

49. 

Jeff  Volz 

2M 


Sigma  Gamma  Rho 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Christel  Ward,  Jeanine  Daugherty,  Karen  Irving,  Dr.   Dora  Weaver,  Yasmin  Williams,  Tammie  Russell,  Rose  Lofton. 
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Sigma  Kappa 


1. 

Anne  Culkeen 

19. 

Connie  Larimer 

2. 

Dianne  Meyer 

20. 

Val  Wolf 

3. 

Kathi  O'Sullivan 

21. 

Geri  Brossart 

4. 

JoAnn  Carlson 

22. 

Lydia  Lundeen 

5. 

Janet  Gauthier 

23. 

Pam  Torbeck 

6. 

Susan  Thomson 

24. 

Linda  Burgener 

7. 

lane  Capodice 

25. 

Cyndi  Roy 

8. 

Deanne  Coalson 

26. 

Karen  Turza 

9. 

Kim  Fredericks 

27. 

Kristy  Mullen 

10. 

Betsy  Malone 

28. 

Pat  Petrow 

11. 

Kim  Fleger 

29. 

Kim  Curtis 

12. 

Janna  Freedlund 

30. 

Suzanne  Walker 

13. 

Denise  Shawgo 

31. 

Mary  Shaub 

14. 

Marsha  Christian 

32. 

Marcie  Crosby 

15. 

Sandy  Suchomski 

33. 

Diana  Gregg 

16. 

Patti  Ruffini 

34 

Lyn  Sykora 

17 

Kathy  Darling 

35. 

lulie  Wetherell 

18 

Becky  Cripp 

3b 

lane  Couri 
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Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 


1.  Kevin  Potucek 

2.  Doug  Shutter 

3.  Jim  Sctineider 

4.  Scott  Powell 

5.  Timm  Feather 

6.  Kevin  Goulding 

7.  Matthew  Barnes 

8.  Robert  Dressier 

9.  Darryl  Maleike 
10.  Ken  Dodson 
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Sigma  Tau  Gamma 


1984  Members  of  Sigma  Tau  Gamma 
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Tau  Kappa  Epsilon 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Rob  Kuhlenberg,  Daniel  Eichmeir,  Tom  Driscoll,  Joe 
Cunetto,  Jeff  Tadish,  Mark  Styninger,  Carlos  Tello,  Steve  Basso,  Chuck  Whitt, 
Mark  Human.  SECOND  ROW:  Dr.  Robert  Cold.  John  Simmers,  Rory  Heller, 
Kevin  Heller,  Scott  Hum,  Cornelius  Dungan,  Mike  Milcher,  Brian  Greetis,  joe 


Pryor,  Mike  Dreher,  Bob  Treece,  Andrew  Haverkate,  Jim  Zahrt.  THIRD  ROW: 
Fred  Manke,  Steve  Dahm,  |ohn  Anderson,  )ohn  Pase,  Scott  Buckner,  Jeff  Burt, 
Eric  Ward,  |oe  Slawinski,  Mike  McCartny,  Tom  Cadman,  Steve  Mowatt,  Chuck 
Willey. 


TKE  is  friendship.  It  is  a  friendship  and  mutual  understanding 
among  a  group  of  men  who  have  similar  ideals,  hopes,  and 
purposes.  Such  a  bond  furnishes  the  incentive  which  helps  the 
college  man  develop  into  a  poised  and  self-confident  adult 
equipped  with  a  keener  mind,  a  greater  appreciation,  and 
broader  sympathies,  forfited  by  a  group  of  time  and  under- 
standing friends  which  will  abide  throughout  life. 

Tau  Kappa  Epsilon  actively  participates  in.  athletics,  philan- 
thropy projects  and  social  events.  TKE  was  SlU's  "Most  Dis- 
tinguished" fraternity  in  1983  and  was  named  as  the  in- 
ternational "Most  Improved  Chapter."  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon  truly 
exemplifies  a  tradition  of  excellence. 
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Theta  Xi 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  John  Kukec,  David  O'Dell,  Kevin  Floyd.  Ron  Shenfeld. 
SECOND  ROW:  Basil  Demczak.  Tim  Pearce.    THIRD  ROW:  Bill  Berra,  Antonio 


Willis.  Tim  Haras,  Nathan  Storch.     FOURTH  ROW:  Jim  Von  Boeckman.  Mike 
Albers.   FIFTH  ROW:  Mark  Loncar,  Gary  Works,  Jeff  Hild,  Hugh  Moran. 


The  Theta  Xi  Fraternity  came  to  SIU-C  on  Nov.  17,  1951  and 
closed  down  in  1974.  The  organization  revitalized  on  April  29, 
1984.  The  fraternity  began  when  a  group  of  undergraduate  men 
gathered  under  the  chapter  name  of  Kappa  Delta  Alpha  for  the 
purpose  of  mental,  moral,  physical  and  spiritual  growth.  Both 
then  and  now,  the  organization  subscribes  to  the  same  guide- 
posts  as  the  founding  fathers  did. 

The  brothers  of  the  Beta  Delta  Chapter  of  Theta  Xi  enjoyed 
years  of  success  at  SIU-C.  The  men  annually  achieved  recogni- 
tion for  their  fellowship  by  winning  Homecoming  float  competi- 
tions and  Greek  Sing.  They  were  also  the  organizers  of  the 
annual  All  Campus  Variety  Show. 

Theta  Xi  seeks  to  fill  the  needs  of  undergraduate  men  at 
SIU-C  through  its  brotherhood  and  bonds.  The  fraternity  seeks 
to  associate  young  men  who  are  honest,  responsible  and  sin- 
cere; men  who  are  mature  and  who  are  willing  as  an  individual 
to  join  together  with  others  to  form  one  with  the  same  ideals. 
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Zeta  Phi  Beta 


1.  Beverly  Coleman 

2.  Venetta  Carter 

3.  Sonia  Williams 

4.  Deborah  Granger 

5.  Yvonne  Parker 

6.  Tina  Turner 

7.  Edith  Long 

8.  Loretta  Durrell 

9.  Patrice  Neely 

10.  Lisa  Whitfield 

11.  Kimberly  Vankinscott 

12.  Sylria  Nard 

13.  Pauline  Box 

14.  Pamela  MiSims 

15.  Twila  Lavender 

16.  Deloria  Elam 

17.  Melahie  Kelly 
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Groups 
Oraaniz 


Air  Force  ROTC 


n  4    j>+*i**MS 


The  mission  of  the  AFROTC  program  is  to  select  and  prepare 
cadets  to  serve  as  officers  in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  From 
AFROTC  detachments,  such  as  SlU's  Detachment  205,  come 
tomorrow's  pilots,  navigators,  and  other  leaders  in  air  power. 
Detachment  205  wishes  to  congratulate  all  of  its  cadets,  espe- 
cially the  graduating  seniors,  on  an  excellent  year. 


fSflt^f^Mf^ 


c 


r-:tH?f  'l*v*:' 


m?  >#** ****** 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  William  Smith,  Lydia  Davis,  Timothy  Broeking, 
Michael  Mumow,  Chuck  Ostrom.  SECOND  ROW:  Paul  Schirmer,  Jeff  Lober- 
meier,  Harrison  Axum,  Ken  Frakouich,  Steve  Mentel,  Authony  McLemore, 
Brian  Stockmon.  THIRD  ROW:  Steve  Beatty,  Chris  Sucher,  Daniel  Mattingly, 
Kirk  Shepard,  Matt  Detoy. 
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Alpha  Eta  Rho 


N.  Jacobson,  G.  Ruzzier,  M.  Messenger.  G.  Pratt,  M.  Ferrari,  R.  Gamboda,  L.         Leoni,   D.   Greer,   K.   Hetge,   T.   Dreher,   B.   Weidentield,   !>.   Hull,   L>.   Law,   M. 
Williams,  |.  Cook,  A.  Sarriner,  B.  Jackson,  K.  Smith,  A.  Al-zaben,  M.  Glazik,  G.         Kosmich,  R.  Frohmiller,  M.  Amaneto,  A.  Tyler. 
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Alpha  Kappa  Psi 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Dominic  Zaccone,  Jeffrey  Shimkus,  Elisabeth  Karris, 
Dennis  Eisenhauer,  Stuart  Lowrey,  Michael  Rankin.  SECOND  ROW:  Jamie 
Pace,  Robin  Brown,  Lip  Jin  Tan,  Clarence  Owens,  Darinsha  Dockery,  Budi 
Hassan.  THIRD  ROW:  Lisa  Stearns,  Philemon  Amos.  Cheryl  Orr,  Norman 
Noordin,  Shelley  Liesse,  Kevin  Willenborg.   FOURTH  ROW:  Christopher  Dunn, 


Karim  Bhatia,  Cassandra  Bethel,  Mark  Lobsmger,  Thomas  Strachan,  Gregory 
Hish.  FIFTH  ROW:  Steven  Tendick,  Sandra  McCree,  Stacie  Jarecki,  Niels 
Ackerman.  SIXTH  ROW:  Phil  Wittry,  Pamela  Morrison,  Dary  Law,  Michael 
Kolls,  Edmond  Robinson,  Paul  Truax. 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Jeffrey  Shimkus,  Treasurer;  Elisabeth  Karris,  Secretary: 
Dominic  Zaccone,  Vice  President  Efficiency;  Dennis  Eisenhauer,  President; 
Michael  Rankin,  Vice  President  Membership;  Stuart  Lowrey,  Master  of  Rituals. 
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American  Marketing  Association 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Rodney  Flottman,  Betty  Hartman,  Bob  Fruek,  Dianna 
Sary,  Cerry  Murphy.  SECOND  ROW:  Mike  Cherry,  Dan  Feiwell,  Joan  Riz- 
zardini,  Cheryl  Black,  Julie  Riedle,  Kathy  Letko,  Randy  Jackson.  THIRD  ROW: 
Rick  Vondersitt,    Nancy   Rogers,    Matt   Peterson,    Shanna   Greenwalt   (Faculty 


Advisor),  Maureen  Riedle.  Lisa  Breading.  FOURTH  ROW:  Daniel  Rollinson, 
Allen  Pritchett  (Faculty  Advisor),  Steve  Hill,  Greg  Hartman,  Lisa  Ebben,  Jan 
Killian,  Dan  Cerlack,  Mike  Davids,  Kurt  Kuras. 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Steve  Ellison,  Vice  President  Projects:  Lisa  Logan, 
Internal  Communications  Coordinator;  Cerry  Murphy,  COBA  Representative: 
Dianna  Sary,  President;  Barb  Clark,  Vice  President  Relations;  Bob  Frueh,  Treas- 
urer; Betty  Hartman,  Vice  President  Promotions;  Rodney  Flottman,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Programs. 
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Army  ROTC 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Jim  Knight,  Mark  Dillow,  Darrell  Geaves,  Bradley 
Covey,  Todd  Hille,  Gerard  Meyer,  Gregory  Stewart.  SECOND  ROW:  Mark 
Neuse,  Pam  Reidy,  Kathryn  Cross,  Mildred  Robinson,  Norma  Whitis,  Bridget 


King,  Ronald  Goral,  Gregory  Williams.  THIRD  ROW:  |ohn  Cekay,  Lee  Man- 
schreck,  Alfred  Coleman,  Clay  Mitchell,  Bradford  Freeman,  Tracey  Wall,  Derrick 
McClellon. 


MS  I  and  II  Cadets  are  in  the  basic  course  of  the  four-year 
ROTC  program.  Students  normally  enter  the  basic  course  as 
freshmen  and  sophomores.  Their  course  work  includes  studies 
in  management  principles,  national  defense,  military  history, 
leadership  development,  military  discipline,  customs  and  cour- 
tesy. MS  I  and  II  cadets  are  expected  to  attend  academic 
classes,  military  leadership  labs  and  are  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate in  outside  activities.  Cadets  at  this  level  can  earn  up  to  the 
rank  of  corporal  in  the  Corps  having  had  no  prior  military 
experience.  The  basic  course  imposes  no  military  obligations, 
and  students  who  have  taken  Junior  ROTC  in  high  school  or 
who  have  served  on  active  duty  may  receive  credit  for  the  basic 
course.  Freshmen  entering  college  can  compete  for  a  three 
year  state  or  three  year  national  Army  ROTC  scholarship  which 
provides  tuition,  textbooks,  lab  fees  and  a  living  allowance  of 
up  to  $1,000  each  year  the  scholarship  is  in  effect.  All  ROTC 
scholarship  recipients  will  have  a  service  obligation  whether  it 
be  in  the  National  Guard,  Reserves,  or  Active  Duty. 
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Army  ROTC 
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FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Shayne  Graves,  Dennis  Clarkson,  )eff  Parrish,  Steve 
Rhodes,  Bob  Wyrick,  Paul  Vinyard,  Bob  Bluestone.  Steve  Smith,  Gary  Orr. 
Maurice  Haymon.  SECOND  ROW:  Maury  Clay,  Greg  Siegrsit,  Princess  Solo- 
mon, Jeff  Johnson,  Greg  Morley,  Michelle  Grossnickle,  Jim  Fron,  Bruce  Cling, 
Charles  Reeves,  Jill  Carney,  Dave  Fitts.  THIRD  ROW:  Brad  Covey,  Endon 
Perkins,  Gigi  Guelzow,  Joe  Rossberger,  Kathy  Catcin,  Bill  Domerty,  Jim  Gordon, 


§£  -      '''''  '%-.,  /    .,  >: ..  i     ..-:-■■  •/:_.*  ;  ;v  ,    -      -'.  ;-,..  ;<  . 

Craig  Brown,  Horace  Cellestin,  Gary  Works,  Dave  Kraklow,  John  Aavang, 
Chuck  Conzelman,  Tim  Kessler,  |on  Santanni.  Shelton  Mallow,  Gary  Wegener, 
Kelley  Shafer,  John  Andrews,  Chuck  Prince,  Steve  Mace,  Paul  Clark,  Keith 
Onorato,  Jake  Boacs,  Steve  Ochu,  Dave  Sanders,  Matt  Venardi,  Dave  Cooley, 
Larry  Garman,  Mike  Samples,  Brad  Freeman,  Clay  Mitchell. 
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Army  ROTC 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Christopher  Isaacson,  Vincent  Mo,  Eric  Oden,  Terri  McMahan,  Robert  Fagan,  Un  Known,  David  Lucek.   THIRD  ROW:  Bill  Fuller, 

Ciancanelli,  Juan  Zavala.  SECOND  ROW:  Kathryn  Cross,  Charles  Reed,  Randy         Bob  Schlesser,  Philip  Visor,  David  Bronecke. 
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Arnold  Air  Society 


FRONT   ROW— trom   left:   Tim   Broeking,   Kevin   Wood,    Don   Unverrich,   Jeff  Schirmer.   THIRD   ROW:   John   Fuentes,   Chris  Sucher,   Kirk   Shepherd.   Kevin 

Thomas,  Klesa  Christian,  Yaman  Deniz.   SECOND  ROW:  David  Cooper,  Michael  Harris,  Todd  Ganger,  Rich  Taylor.  Wilhelm  Eberie. 

Mumaw,  Captain  lames  Humphrey,  Lydia  Davis,  Eric  Kendall,  Todd  Kasik,  Paul 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Tim  Broeking,  Michael  Mumaw,  Eric  Kendall.  Lydia 
Davis.  SECOND  ROW:  Captain  lames  Humphrey,  Chris  Sucher,  Kirk  Shepherd, 
Don  Unverrich,  Paul  Schirmer. 
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Black  Affairs  Council 

— 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:   Pal  McNeil,   Advisor;   Kasey  Davis,  Robin   Brown, 
Cynthia  Beard,  Cassandra  Bethel.    SECOND  ROW:  Victor  I.  Owusu,  Direoce 


Rolack,  Jerrold  Smith,  Roger ).  Dickson. 


The  Black  Affairs  Council  (BAC)  at  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity at  Carbondale  is  a  student  service  organization  consisting  of 
active  Black  and  minority  students.  The  main  thrust  of  the  BAC 
is  the  promotion  of  a  unified  community  for  academic,  cultural, 
and  social  awareness.  The  Black  Affairs  Council  is  concerned 
about  the  many  components  of  the  University  that  influence 
the  Black  experience:  admission  policies,  academic  affairs,  re- 
cruitment of  Blacks  and  other  minority  students,  student  gov- 
ernance, student  affairs  and  student  programming. 
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Bailey  Hall 


1. 

Jim  Allen 

19. 

Dan  Moore 

37. 

Bryan  Kennedy 

55. 

Alan  Murphy 

2. 

Eric  Agin 

20. 

Brian  Karr 

38. 

John  Meade 

56. 

John  Hofstetter 

3. 

Dave  Senerns 

21. 

)um  Wegener 

39. 

Tom  Daniels 

57. 

Rich  Brummer 

4. 

Jody  Williamson 

12. 

Brian  Dehart 

40. 

Chris  Mulderink 

58. 

Ken  Baland 

5. 

John  Osier 

23. 

lohn  Maffia 

41. 

Cameron  Behin 

59. 

Brett  Mowe 

6. 

Dave  Luthin 

24. 

Bob  Korracs 

42. 

Clen  Patterson 

60. 

Dan  Corny 

7. 

Drew  Smith 

25. 

Kent  Kronvall 

43. 

John  Boridinot 

61. 

Tom  Bauman 

8. 

Doug  Matulis 

26. 

Brad  Cole 

44. 

Todd  Martin 

62. 

Matt  Schrage 

9. 

Rob  Russell 

27. 

Dave  Horwich 

45. 

Harvey  Morton 

63. 

Bob  Taylor 

10. 

Jordin  Blume 

28. 

Fick  Reinecke 

46. 

Bill  Armeson 

64. 

Bill  Brundage 

11. 

Steve  Ostrowski 

29. 

Tony  Cipick 

47. 

Scott  Coffey 

12. 

Tom  Albertx 

JO. 

Mike  Green 

48. 

Kevin  Snider 

13. 

Tom  Voth 

31. 

Mike  Bradley 

49. 

Doug  Ribble 

14. 

Bruce  Borowski 

i2. 

Brian  Noonan 

50. 

Scott  Barnevell 

15. 

Blaine  Atmater 

ii. 

Bob  Kuny 

51. 

Bill  Brennan 

16. 

Mike  Kennedy 

34. 

Steve  Stevens 

52. 

Pete  Rechenberg 

17. 

Mike  Boeschen 

35. 

David  Renningarbe 

53. 

Paul  Recktenwall 

18. 

Dave  Lombardo 

36. 

Ken  Dulik 

54. 

Randy  Robbs 
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Beta  Alpha  Psi 
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FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Wanda  Dobson,  Brenda  Chilman,  Debbie  Geiger, 
Beverly  Berry,  Priscilla  Starr,  Lori  Nelson,  Kay  Ripley.  SECOND  ROW:  Tammy 
Wagstaff,  Don  Brown,  Jeff  Boyd,  Deb  Murk,  Annette  Ruez,  Jill  Kirk,  Vince 

Beta  Alpha  Psi,  the  national  scholastic  and  professional  ac- 
counting fraternity,  established  the  Gamma  Zeta  Chapter  on 
the  SIU-C  campus  in  1963.  The  fraternal  objectives  are  to 
promote  the  study  and  practice  of  accounting,  to  provide 
opportunities  for  self-development  and  association  among  mem- 
bers and  practicing  accountants,  and  to  encourage  a  sense  of 
ethical,  social,  and  public  responsibilities. 


Fleck,  Dana  Rogers,  Tom  Wogtkiewicz.  THIRD  ROW:  Lynn  Lewis,  Bill  Doherty, 
Wess  Gibson,  Kathy  Rothe,  Jerry  Berg,  Keith  Oexmann,  Glenn  Black,  Jean 
LaFauce,  Jim  Gentry,  Kevin  Nussbaum. 


Priscilla  Starr,  President  presents  lohn  Oeltjon  of  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  and 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  with  recognition  of  his  honorary  membership. 
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B.E.A.T. 


1.  Karyn  Collymore,  Treasurer 

2.  Bill  Davis.  Vice  President 

3.  George  Collins,  President 

4.  William  Brower,  Advisor 

5.  Byron  Banks 

6.  Lawrence  Williamson 

7.  Jerome  lohnson 

8.  Aundra  Williams 

9.  Jennifer  Vincent 

10.  Cedric  lohnson 

11.  Thomas  McRae 

12.  Ray  Higgenbortom 

13.  David  Howard 

14.  Ronald  Banks 
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Block  and  Bridle  Club 


Debbie  Tull,  Lisa  Morgan,  Maria  Barnwell,  Lisa  Plasnik,  Marie  Parent,  Lisa 
Vermillion,  Shari  Sanders,  Paula  Wiesman,  Laura  Kruger,  Dennis  Herges,  Steve 
Loschen,  Susan  Stambaugh,  Martha  Schliepar,  Alicia  Schmitt,  Don  McMurray, 
Rich  Talbert,  Dr.  Lewis  Strack,  Kevin  Halterman,  Jamie  Loftus,  Ron  Werner,  Tom 


Boarman,  Brad  Fairfield,  Craig  Braselton,  John  Kabat,  Nate  Vaughn,  Don 
Henebry,  Dan  Aaron,  Dan  Sexton,  Joe  Walker,  Doug  Latham,  Rich  Utley,  Vance 
Hambleton. 
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Bowyer  Hall 


Jr  - 

FRONT  ROW— from  left:  CeCe  Ruiz,  Kina  Wagner,  Betty  Strieker,  Jenny  Wendenon.  THIRD  ROW:  Babette  Whitney,  Jackie  Alexander,  Linda  Klak,  Alane 
Reynolds,  Cassie  Cupp,  Irene  Satterfield,  Linda  Smith.  SECOND  ROW:  Angie  Eisenbrandt,  Mary  Prugh.  Robin  Schumann,  Nola  Cowsert,  Anita  Burris,  Linda 
Duffield,  Jenny  Ricksecker,  Connie  Bertram,  Henke  Kimbark,  Cindy  Chamber- 
lain, Lori  Swanson,  Mokie  Mall,  Jackie  Kelly,  Kelly  Biggs,  Kathy  Euker,  Susan 


Runte,  Renee  Snyder,  Denise  Moore,  Cathy  Kimmels,  Kila  Hall,  Melody  Peddy. 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Henke  Kimbark,  Secretary;  Babette  Whitney,  Presi- 
dent. SECOND  ROW:  Kathy  Euker,  Advisor.  THIRD  ROW:  Mokie  Mall,  Floor 
Rep.;  CeCe  Ruiz,  SRAC  Vice  President;  Kila  Hall,  Food  Rep.;  Alane  Eisenbrandt, 
Floor  Rep.;  Mary  Prugh,  Floor  Rep.;  Robin  Schumann,  SRAC  Vice  President; 
Nola  Cowsert,  Floor  Rep.;  Melody  Peddy,  CEAC  Vice  President;  Jenny  Rick- 
secker, Floor  Rep.;  Connie  Bertram,  Floor  Rep. 
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COBA  Student  Council 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Ginger  Watson,   Bernie  Schofield,  Colleen   Burns,         Stuart  Lowrey,  Stan  Ruu,  Dave  Keeling,  Kary  Law,  Melanie  Keithley,  Sharon 
Brian  Schofield,  Lori  Nelson,  Kevin  Presny.  SECOND  ROW:  Gerry  Murphy,  Jeff         Neier,  Mike  Greathouse,  Chuck  Comer,  Jim  Gentry. 
Shimkus,  Don  Gustafson,  Lisa  Stearns,  Dr.  John    Schermerhorn.   THIRD  ROW: 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Kevin  Presny,  Bernie  Schofield.     SECOND  ROW: 
Colleen  Burns,  Brian  Schofield,  Ginger  Watson,  Lori  Nelson. 
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Colombian  Students  Organization 


■■■■■■  .  ......  ■     ■ 


This  picture  portrays  the  visit  made  by  Dr.  Rafael  Vanegas, 
Colombian  Counsel  in  the  Middle  West  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Colombian  student  body  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale  from  October  28  through  30, 1983. 

Because  of  his  distinguished  visit,  several  activities  were  carried 
out  by  the  Colombian  community;  among  them:  a  party- 
reception,  a  tour  of  the  SIU-C  campus,  and  a  dinner  at  the 
Ramada  Inn. 

Dr.  Vanegas'  visit  will  endure  in  the  Colombian  students' 
memories. 


1.  lore  Aluandro  Caitain 

2.  Lisa  Lopesierra 

3.  lose  Lopesierra 

4.  Carlos  Vargas 

5.  Monica  Lopesierra 

6.  Samuel  Lopesierra 

7.  Mary  Romero 

8.  Edison  Berrio  Silva 

9.  Lupe  Vergara 

10.  Ruben  Barrios 

11.  Ernesto  Gaitan 

12.  Jose  M.  Saab 

13.  Rafael  Vanegas,  Consul  De  Colombia 

14.  Rose  Soob 
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Council  of  University  Scholars 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Floyd  Welsh,  Marine  Bullock,  Bob  Reis,  Julie  Helmick, 
Craig  Coy,  Randall  Frands.     SECOND  ROW:  Alan  Deckard,  Sue  Sarkauskas, 


Cheryl  Short,  Amy  Jo  McDonald,  Greg  Sutton,  Kathy  Freidhof,  Mary  Jo  Starshak, 
Pam  Moran,  Diana  Schmidt,  Shannon  Parrish. 


CO. U.S.  What  is  it?  No,  it's  not  the  new  punk  band  premiering 
at  Airwaves!  It's  an  active  group  of  SIU  students  dedicated  to 
life  (social),  liberty  (leisure),  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  (needs 
no  explanation!),  while  maintaining  a  high  degree  of  academic 


excellence! 


FRONT    ROW— from    left:    Pam    Moran,    Secretary.      SECOND    ROW:    Julie 
Helmick,  Vice  President;  Greg  Sutton,  President;  Diane  Schmidt.  Treasurer. 
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Eta  Sigma  Gamma 
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1984  Members  of  Eta  Sigma  Gamma 
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Forestry  Club 


1.  Pegg  O'Laughlin 

2.  Kevin  Schultz 

3.  Jeff  Swiatlo 

4.  Renee  Bouchard 

5.  Kevin  Bowen 

6.  Mike  Provost 

7.  Beth  Crawshaw 

8.  Mike  Crain 

9.  Pearl  Cabrera 

10.  Dean  Smoronk 

11.  Doug  Heusner 

12.  Dan  Marszalek 

13.  Dave  Mercker 

14.  Karla  Schrader 

15.  loan  Lanham 

16.  Chris  lohnson 

17.  Gowdy  Meyer 

18.  Tom  Dearlove 

19.  Matt  McCowan 

20.  John  Guziec 

21.  Karen  Selboe 

22.  Dr.  )ohn  Burde,  Advisor 

23.  Carl  Bleiler 

24.  |ohn  Ladley 
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Geology  Club 


1.  Brian  Bussey 

2.  Phil  Benefiel,  P.R.  &  Internal  Affairs 

3.  Sandi  Ribolsi,  Secretary 

4.  Mike  White,  President 

5.  Jim  Ceiger,  Treasurer 

6.  Bill  Steinmann 

7.  Sheila  Shubat 

8.  Don  Culley 

9.  Mike  Fields 

10.  Gary  Siville 

11.  Bill  Wangler 

12.  Box  Car  Wille 

13.  Todd  Clark 

14.  Chris  Quint 

15.  Mike  Hagan 
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Harper  Angel  Flight 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Brenda  Larson,  Mardi  Broyles,  Eva  Tate,  Cathleen   Stranc.  SECOND  ROW:  Don  Unverrich,  Lydia  Davis,  James  Humphrey,  Patricia 
LaVanway,  Gary  Works. 


Harper  Angel  Flight  is  a  nationwide  organization  of  college 
students  dedicated  to  serving  the  community  and  university. 
Angel  Flight  is  sponsored  by  the  Air  Force  ROTC  and  Arnold 
Air  Society  and  works  closely  with  these  organizations.  We 
sponsored  the  Christmas  for  Kids  Toy  Drive  with  the  Arnold  Air 
Society  and  the  University  Mall.  Together  we  collected  and 
distributed  new  and  like-new  used  toys  to  2769  children 
throughout  the  Southern  Illinois  area. 
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Knights  of  Columbus 


1.  Philip  Paxton 

2.  John  Timmermann 

3.  Jim  Berkes 

4.  David  Holden 

5.  Joseph  Foster 

6.  Arunas  Venclauskas 

7.  Father  Jack  Frerker 

8.  Christopher  Dean 

9.  Robert  Crain 

10.  Gary  Usselmann 

11.  Mike  Maras 

12.  Eric  Palmer 

13.  Hal  Parks 

14.  Greg  Zagorski 

15.  Andrew  Fattori  Jr. 

16.  Jeff  Webster 

17.  Dennis  Sanders 

18.  Rick  George 

19.  Robert  Richardson 
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Pierce  Hall 
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1. 

Colin  Carter 

24. 

Gregory  Hurd 

2. 

Curt  Fields 

25. 

Gary  Stefanile 

3. 

Timothy  Cordes 

2b. 

Billy  Stork 

4 

Basil  Demczak 

27. 

Michael  Craig 

5. 

Tom  Lee 

28. 

Trent  Webster 

6. 

Marty  Bahamonde 

29. 

Scott  Linde 

7. 

Paul  Stewart 

SO. 

Steve  Galley 

8. 

Ashley  Shupe 

31. 

Phillip  Campbell 

9. 

Michael  Bryant 

32. 

Un  Known 

10. 

Pat  McCarthy 

ii. 

Robert  Quandt 

11. 

Vince  Tquares 

i4. 

Dan  Boyan 

12. 

Lino  Cruz 

15. 

Jeff  Galloway 

13. 

|oe  Racine 

16. 

Mike  Crumly 

14. 

Robert  Dallas 

37. 

Jeff  Hindman 

15. 

Tom  Knorr 

(H. 

Bill  Tongay 

16 

Kirk  Smith 

19. 

Jeff  Erday 

17. 

Robert  Blackwell 

40. 

lohn  Schnaderbeck 

18 

Don  Hogerty 

41. 

lames  Majors 

19 

Karl  Kuchenmeister 

42 

Matt  Roth 

20 

Rick  Wienrank 

4! 

Tim  Casey 

21 

Vernon  Stutzman 

44 

Barry  Giacone 

22 

Tom  Atkins 

45 

Mike  Gates 

23 

Richard  Benstein 

46 

Rich  Dinaso 

47 

Woody  Thorne 

33  *4    36 
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Radiological  Tech.  Club 


1.  Rosanne  Szekely;  Faculty  Advisor 

2.  Donna  Mileur 

3.  Helen  Crawshaw 

4.  Susan  Gibson 

5.  Diane  Schwinn 

6.  Jerry  Uhls 

7.  Kelly  Stevenson 

8.  Angie  Regan 

9.  Keith  Holliday 

10.  Amy  Gickenbach 

11.  Nancy  Thomas 

12.  )oan  Saiebilski 

13.  Steve  Shannon 

14.  Cyndi  Wilson 

15.  Lisa  Capogreco 

16.  Nancy  Gambill 

17.  Cindy  Miller 

18.  Sue  Dees 

19.  Gary  Hayden 

20.  Scott  Eaton 

21.  David  Corzine 

22.  Steve  Jensen 
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Rotary  Wings 
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FRONT  ROW— from  left:  William  Milton,  Greg  Griesheim,  Andrew  Sittler,  Jeff 
Heister,  Dave  Shafer,  Mike  Erlenbaugh,  Michael  Maras,  Pablo  Lopez,  Paul 
Bradtmueller,  John  Dahlgren.  SECOND  ROW:  Daniel  Warnick,  Larry  Berg, 
Brian  Borrelli,  John  Glen  Fuentes,  President;  Larry  Pink,  Paul  Roman,  Brian 
Kummerer,  Paul  Witzke,  Craig   Bogacz,   Kevin   Karkow,   Bob  Loeffel,   Khaled 
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Abu-Safieh.  THIRD  ROW:  James  Reimer,  Richard  Giglio,  Robert  Ruclow,  Jeff 
Berlin,  Samuel  Weeks,  Scott  Schuster,  Daniel  Vignieri,  Steve  Hunt,  Gordan 
French,  Gerald  Koretke,  Thomas  Trantos,  Don  Danz,  Daniel  Mattingly,  David 
Borkowski. 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Paul  Bradtmueller,  William  Milton,  Advisor;  Pablo 
Lopez,  Greg  Griesheim,  James  Reimer,  John  Fuentes,  David  Borkowski,  Robert 
Rudow,  Richard  Giglio,  Gerald  Koretke. 
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Rugby  Team  (Men's) 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  John  Brodland,  Mike  Rickerson,  Dave  Nolan.  Ken 
Hammond,  Marty  Taschek,  Bill  Danielak,  Rick  Carney,  Animal  Mattson.  Bob 
Kowalski,  Ben  Rakers,  Bill  Donovan.  SECOND  ROW:  Mike  Kerr,  )oe  Burns, 
Warren  Hutchison,  Jed  Wright,  Terry  Burke.  Rich,  Mike  Madden,  Steve  Rockow, 
Dan  O'Neil,  Steve  Euker,  Tony  Piattoni,  Mario  Giovannini.  Chris  Burger,  Ion 


Burda,  Martin  Burns.  Rick  Luczak.  THIRD  ROW:  Matt  Druhan.  Steve  Iverson, 
lohn  Sowman,  lohn  Iverson.  Rick  Hanetho.  George  Sebesta.  Jeff  McDaniel. 
Dave  Graham,  John  Heffernan,  Charlie  Waite,  Dan  Kolbe.  FOURTH  ROW: 
Dan  Maher,  Sweat  Suetlik,  John  Kelly,  Al  Schmale.  John  Harris,  Matt  Barnes, 
Mike  McCurdy,  Nick  Radajkovich,  Joe  Dietrich,  Bill  Averill. 


The  SIL)  Men's  Rugby  Club  has  been  sporting  the  finest 
brand  of  rugby,  both  on  and  off  the  field,  since  their  inception 
in  1973.  Their  reputation  as  barbarians  is  well  known  to  the  bars 
and  women  of  Carbondale.  Their  accomplishments  speak  for 
themselves  and  include  a  long  list  of  academic  scholars  who 
have  excelled  in  a  wide  range  of  careers.  The  club  has  never 
had  a  losing  season  and  sports  a  112-20  record  since  1980,  with 
numerous  tournament  titles  and  awards  to  their  credit.  The 
1983  club  kept  up  with  tradition  and  was  ranked  as  one  of  the 
top  20  university  clubs  in  the  nation. 

Unmatched  in  their  partying  skills,  the  SIU  ruggers  have  a 
tradition  of  spending  post-game  Saturday  afternoons  engaged 
in  a  mad  carnival  of  suds,  song  and  a  few  brave  women.  The 
weekend  warriors  stumble  home  in  the  wee  hours  of  Sunday 
morning  to  heal  their  wounds  and  become  "couch  potatoes." 

The  SIU  Rugby  Club  is  open  to  all  "real  men"  (no  quiche 
eaters)  who  are  interested  in  having  a  good  time  and  learning 
the  great  sport  of  rugby. 
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Sailing  Club 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  David  Jolly,  Colette  Tangel,  Greg  Cuthman,  Charlie 
Tucek,  Bob  Francisco,  Art  Clothier.  SECOND  ROW:  Sam  Cavarretta,  Jack 
Kirkwood,  Peter  Hoffswell,  Tammy  Gormley,  Julie  King,  Mike  Smith,  Shirley 


Tilton,  Jeff  DesCarpenter,  Greg  Gehant.  THIRD  ROW:  Rick  Pinneo,  LeeAnn 
Ohman,  Elizabeth  Shipton,  Paul  Flood,  Jim  Perry,  Deb  Bartlein,  John  Powell, 
Debbie  Broida,  John  Kalata,  Shelley  Castellano,  Jerome  Szpitalak. 


The  Southern  Illinois  Collegiate  Sailing  Club  provides  the 
SIU-C  community  with  everything  from  sailing  instruction  to 
recreational  and  sport  sailing.  The  club's  two  acre  site  on  Crab 
Orchard  Lake  and  eleven  Flying  Junior  sailboats  are  used  to 
instruct  students  through  SIU-C  classes,  and  the  club's  own 
training  program.  Once  certified,  members  are  allowed  to  use 
the  facilities  whenever  they  wish  during  the  sailing  season. 

Aside  from  instructional  and  recreational  sailing,  the  SICSC 
also  participates  in  inter-collegiate  racing  through  the  Midwest 
Collegiate  Sailing  Association.  In  the  fall,  the  club  hosts  the 
annual  Halloween  Regatta  for  the  MCSA,  and  this  spring  the 
Midwest  Dingy  Championship  was  held  at  Crab  Orchard  Lake. 
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Egyptian  Divers 


1984  Egyptian  Divers 


Open  to  the  entire  SlU  community,  the  Egyptian  Divers  is  a 
group  dedicated  to  safe  fun  both  above  and  below  water.  The 
club  coordinates  such  activities  as  local  dives,  diving  trips,  and 
social  events.  The  club  sponsors  weekly  trips  to  lakes  and  strip 
mine  pits  in  the  Southern  Illinois  area.  Members  also  have 
access  to  inexpensive  diving  equipment  rental  and  free  air  for 
their  oxygen  tanks.  Information  about  the  club  is  available  at 
the  Student  Recreation  Center  Information  Desk. 
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Six-Hundred  West  Freeman 


1.  Noboru  Kataish 

15. 

Alain  Cardiol 

29. 

Ismail  Ali 

2.  Kooi-Chooh  Lim 

16. 

Jim  Whitney 

30. 

Brian  Cooke 

3.  Lai  Choo  Fan 

17. 

Jeff  Moats 

31. 

Dave  Short 

4.  Noorisah  "Swet"  Hashim 

18. 

Li-wen  Shuen 

32. 

Steven  Brennecke 

5.  Robert  Leonard 

19. 

Shu  Hui  Chen 

33. 

John  Walin 

6.  Matt  Pollack 

20. 

Wendy  Cheng 

34. 

Jack  Anderson 

7.  Carol  Cornell 

21. 

Kevin  Harrell 

35. 

Chiang  Guan  Heng 

8.  Toshiaki  Oqasawala 

22. 

Chris  Kanda 

36. 

Curtis  Means 

9.  Azman  Biu  Abdul-Aziz 

2i. 

Li-Mei  Chien 

(7. 

Un  Known 

10.  Zainalabidin  Khalil 

24. 

Paul  Leech 

38. 

Un  Known 

11.  Shigeyuki 

25. 

Teng  Chan  Ho 

39. 

Un  Known 

12.  Shinya  Miyata 

2b. 

Guan-Shong 

13.   Daniel  Sokol 

27. 

Kong  Chait  On 

14.   Patricia  Bennett 

28. 

David  Graessle 
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Student  Orientation  Programs 


1.  Steve  Serrot 

2.  Barbara  Schook 

3.  Susan  Liew 

4.  Cathy  Wright 

5.  Mike  Phillips 

6.  Michael  Jackson 

7.  Maria  Malahy 

8.  Louis  Pukelis 
Sarah  Michaels 
Susan  Drone 
Berl  Jones 
Dan  Nadler 
Amy  Storm 
Charmaine  Harris 
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Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 


1984  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
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Student  Programming  Council 


1.  Jerome  Miller 

2.  Bjorn  Reddington 

3.  Jim  Bienor 

4.  Carol  Moran 

5.  Ken  Cieseke 

6.  Tim  Flodin 

7.  Jennifer  K.  Spahn 

8.  Sandra  Schoonover 

9.  Rick  Gant 
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Sphinx  Club 


The  1984  Sphinx  Club 


Founded  in  1939,  the  Sphinx  Club  is  the  oldest  and  most 
prestigious  honorary  organization  at  SIU-C.  The  individuals  are 
recognized  because  they  provide  leadership  and  unselfish  serv- 
ice to  SIU-C  and  the  Carbondale  community.  Students  in  the 
Sphinx  Club  are  included  in  the  national  WHO'S  WHO  IN 
AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES.  In  addition  to  the 
student  members,  each  year  the  Sphinx  Club  recognizes  indi- 
viduals for  their  outstanding  contributions  to  the  SIU-C  com- 
munity. Members  are  involved  in  many  areas.  .  .  .scholastic 
achievement,  student  government,  campus  activities  and  organ- 
izations, and  community  activities,  as  well  as  other  special 
interests. 


From  left:  Angie  Cler,  President;  Robin  McCee,  Secretary;  Stephanie  Jackson, 
Public  Relations  Coordinator;  Pat  Petrow,  Vice  President;  Dr.  Nancy  Hunter 
Harris.  Advisor. 
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Student  Advertising  Agency 


FRONT    ROW— from    left:    Cheryl    Boncuori,    Susan  Kolbe,    Karla    Everding,         Blim,  Ah  Lye  Ng,  Sue  Lewis,  Nancy  Jo  Curren,  Marilyn  Busse.  Al  Segreti.  Frank 
Maureen  Titone,  Virginia  Beeson,  Karin  Williams,  Leann  White,  Binnie  Stumpf,         Masuga,  Dan'l  Harmon,  Bill  Salzman. 
Lisa  Tecklinburg,  Harold  Stott,  William  Nevious,  Advisor.   SECOND  ROW:  Tom 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  William  Nevious,  Advisor;  Karin  Williams,  Marketing 
Director.  SECOND  ROW:  Al  Segreti,  President;  Bill  Salzman,  Account  Super- 
visor; Tom  Blim,  Vice  President;  Lisa  Tecklinburg,  Creative  Director. 
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TPEC 


1.  Charley  Putney,  Advisor 

2.  Ken  Dulik,  Vice  President-CEAC 

3.  Brian  Noonan,  President 

4.  Sandy  Lipetz,  Vice  President-SRAC 

5.  Susan  Walsh,  Treasurer 

6.  Babette  Whitney,  Bowyer  Hall  President 

7.  Gail  Fischer,  Baldwin  Hall  President 

8.  Kelly  Oberman,  Kellogg  Hall  President 

9.  Doug  Eastham,  Bailey  Hall  President 

10.  Tom  Atkins,  Pierce  Hall  President 

11.  Brandon  Vulgamott,  Brandon  Hall  President 

12.  David  Porter,  Pointer  Editor 

13.  Dave  Mendalski,  Warren  Hall  President 

14.  Bryan  Kennedy,  Soundroom  Chairman 

15.  Bob  Chybicki,  Felts  Hall  President 

16.  Steve  Rosengardent.  Steagall  Hall  President 

17.  Bob  McGinness,  Abbott  Hall  President 
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Undergraduate  Student  Organization 


Es^  . 


1.  Bambi  Oineland 

2.  Mike  Greathouse 

3.  Bruce  Joseph 

4.  Stephanie  Jackson 

5.  Bill  Fuller 

6.  loyce  Yarbrough 

7.  Jim  Ludeman 

8.  Marty  Kulp 

9.  Mary  Chybicki 

10.  Mike  Zurek 

11.  Kevin  Valentine 

12.  Brandon  Freed 
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Warren  Hall 


1984  Residents  of  Warren  Hall 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Dave  Shafer,  Annette  Klepper,  Diane  Knuble,  Nancy 
Shaffer,  Dave  Mendalski.  SECOND  ROW:  Harrison  Auxm,  Gene  Guthrie.  Glen 
Martin,  Doug  Hagy. 
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Agribusiness  Economics  Club 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Kathy  Sheehan.  Scott  Cronnert,  Mark  Kabat,   Don  Vaughn,  Dan  Aaron,  Kent  Mason.     THIRD  ROW:  Rick  Meador,  Keith  Cook, 

Henrichs,   Rich   Talbert,   Eric   Brammier,   Mike   Wies.      SECOND   ROW:    Dave  Perry  Kraft,  Mike  Dillman,  Jeff  Lathrup.  Bruce  Blackford,  Kevin  Guinan,  Kevin 

Rennigarbe.  Greg  Schoch,  Larry  Patience,  Mike  Albers,  Dave  Hickey.  Nathan  Koeningstien. 


Agricultural  Student  Advisory  Council 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  William  Doerr,  Mark  Kabalt,  Douglas  Latham,  Danie 
Sexton,  Lisa  Vermillion,  Richard  Talbert.  SECOND  ROW:  Perry  Kraft,  Melissa 
Wolf,   Douglas  Slagley,  John  Thomas,  Alan  Czajkowski,  John   Kabas,  Gilbert 


Kroening.     THIRD  ROW:   Ron   Hall,   Nathan   Vaughn,   Don   Henrichs,   Daniel 
Hengreg,  Joe  Walker,  Skip  Stitt,  Deith  Lenburg. 
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ASCAIA 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  David  Lippert,  lose  Gueits,  Edward  Too  Chee-Kong.  Sharon  Ehlmann,  L.N.  Davis,  Faculty  Advisor.  THIRD  ROW:  Richard  Thomas, 

SECOND  ROW:  Kay  Wulf,  Susan  Marie  Rose,  Rob  Alberts,  Margie  Triolo,  Robert  Zank,  Dale  Clasen,  David  Shillinglaw. 


Alpha  Zeta 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Mike  FJlumhorst,  Ray  Westphal.    SECOND  ROW:  Dr.         THIRD  ROW:   Don   Henrichs.   Nate  Vaughn,  Greg  Stewart,  |im   Parker,   Dan 
Don  Elkins,  Advisor;  Scott  Groennert,  Rose  Roider,  Gloria  Pish,  Stan  McCoy.        Sexton,  Skip  Stitt. 
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Amateur  Radio  Club 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Michael  Hoshiko,  Advisor;  Bernard  Fehr,  Ricky  Tom.         orary  Member,  Brian  Robertson. 
SECOND  ROW:  Un  Known,  Len  Weslowski,  Fernando  Ares,  Un  Known  Hon- 


American  Society  of  Interior  Designers 


> ) 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:   Donna  Green,  Carolyn   Nuetzel.  SECOND  ROW:  Deb  Ganninger,  )odi  Franklin,  Harriette  Burks.  FOURTH  ROW:  Rebecca  Stoller, 

Kanika  R'Kul,  Heidi  Gannon,  Kris  Koch,  Linda  Gaither,  Christine  Ferronyalka,  (acqui  Melkerson,  Stmatis  Michaelides,  Sarah  Reep,  Theresa  Catterton.  Joanne 

Jill  Joseph,  Angela  Martorana,  Lisbeth  Valero.  THIRD  ROW:  Judy  Taylor.  Lynn  Smith,  Mary  Anderson,  Thomas  Holtzcher,  Richard  Arias. 
Husmann,  Dawn  Badger,  Laura  Griggs,  Renee  Enright,  Connie  Zisk,  Toni  Craig, 
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Avionics  Club 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Alan  Ray  Lorek,  Debra  Gisham,  Rob  Olewinski,  Lucy  Reyes  Larry  Birkhead.  SECOND  ROW:  Lewis  Russell,  Bernard  Meyer,  Gary  Eiff, 
Pete  Johnson. 


Blacks  in  Business 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Bernice  Calhoun,  Valerie  Green,  Recording  Secretary,  ROW:  Edmand  Robinson,  Joseph  Flowers,  Vincent  Powell,  Donald  Averett, 
Cheryl  Rowe,  President;  Marcia  Brooks,  Tyrry  Padgett,  Clarette  Epps,  Michelle  Barrington  Brooks,  Bradley  Shell,  Anthony  Ellis,  Vice  President;  Lawrence  Babrk, 
Williams,   Treasurer;   Caroline   Shufford,   Corresponding   Secretary.    SECOND         Charles  Walker,  Lawrence  Parker,  Johnnie  Williams. 
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CEAC 


FRONT  ROW— from   left:   Chareny   Putney.  John   Dyslin.   Kina   Wagner.   Jean  Maszuelier.    SECOND  ROW:  Blaine  Atwater.  Christine  Wendel,  John  Vidmar, 
Patty  Schultz,  Suzanne  Bales,  Ken  Dulik. 


Engineering  and  Technology  Joint  Student 

Council 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Ron  Richmond,  Chairperson:  Steven  Gladstein,  Vice-  College   of    Engineering   and    Technology;    Don    Reed,    Bob    Marcinko,   Jose 

Chair;   Mark    Harris.  SECOND   ROW:    Kenneth   Tempelmeyer,   Dean   of   the  DeLeon,  Marvin  Johnson,  Dean  of  Engineering  and  Technology  Undergraduates. 
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Food  and  Nutrition 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Mike  Meling,  Teresa  Sanert,  Michael  Holland,  Joan  Accetero.    SECOND  ROW:  Peggy  Knight,  Lisa  O'Neil,  Susan  Ward,  Becky  Pitts, 
Maureen  Franke,  Jennifer  Bau. 


Frisbee  Club 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Paul  Dent.    SECOND  ROW:  Sarah  Bushnell,  George         Walker,  Greg  Gola,  Henry  Schmidt.     SIXTH  ROW:  Dave  Miller,  Tom  Friock. 
Spentzos,    Sarah    Lyter,    Ted    Kinnamon.      THIRD   ROW:    Kris   Davis,    Damon         Tom  Miller,  Dave  Leymon.   SEVENTH  ROW:  Tim  Borgman. 
Osborne.    FOURTH  ROW:  Brent,  Mike  Dion.    FIFTH  ROW:  Bill  Byrnes,  Mike 
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Future  Farmers  of  America 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Kevin  Thaham,  John  Kabat,  Rose  Roider,  Advisor;  Lisa  Thomas.     THIRD  ROW:   Kenchel   Doerner,  Jett   Lewis,   iNmhan   Baughn,   Ron 

Morgan,  Ruth  Heldebrandt.    SECOND  ROW:  Walter  Steele,  Doug  Slagley,  Jeff  Croy,  Don  McMurtry,  Joe  Owens,  Sam  Bender,  Doug  Mayfield.  Skip  Stitt,  Kevin 

Lathrop,  Deb  Sauerhage,  Rebecca  McKee,  Shari  Sanders,  Maria  Barnwell,  John  Koeningstein,  Eric  Luce. 


Geography  Club 


1984  Geography  Club 
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Oral  Interpretation  Club 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Kathy  Murphy,  Patti  Pace,  Graduate  Advisor;  Marion  Jacobson,   Un  Known,    Beth    McDaniel,    Ken    Hawkinson,   Graduate   Advisor. 

Kleinau,  Faculty  Advisor;  James  VanOosting,  Faculty  Advisor.    SECOND  ROW:  FOURTH  ROW:  Ron  Pelias,  Faculty  Advisor;  Christy  Schanasee,  Sherry  Pike, 

Nanette  Potee,  Secretary;  Scott  Smith,  President;  Keith  Hoerner,  Social  Director;  Lynn  Pace,  Un  Known,  Un  Known. 
Allen  Stevenson.    THIRD  ROW:  Mary  Fayee,  Becky  Ronaghy,  Susan  Fuhr,  Ken 


Physical  Therapy 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  |anet  Cheatum,  Susan  Cochran,  Shellie  McNew,         Paula  Siegel,  Debbie  Fleming,  Kathy  Imnan,  Bette  Kidd.  Douglas  Blakey,  Lisa 
Donna  Diak,  Dale  Pape.   SECOND  ROW:  Melody  Meyer,  Barbara  Fritz,  Angela  DeRossett.   FOURTH  ROW:  Tom  DalPozzo,  Dan  Cassidey,  Bill  Hunter. 

Rich,  Ki  Hill,  Pam  Pack,  Jim  Dolan.  Alisa  Raithel.    THIRD  ROW:  Robin  Bilotta, 
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Pi  Omega  Pi 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Laura  Lembcke,  secretary;  Janet  Ferketich,  Historian;         Toni  McCaughey,  Ginger  Watson,  President-Elect;  Anita  Mason,  President. 


Plant  and  Soil  Science  Club 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Dr.  Donald  Elkins,  Martin  Hyams,  Sara  Swain,  Thomas  Chris  Mitchell.  THIRD  ROW:  Scott  )osephson,  Lori  Timm,  Pat  Schultz,  Ron 
McLaughlin,  Carl  Knispel,  Keith  Lemburg.  SECOND  ROW:  Mary  Beth  Achmid,  Hall,  Steve  Ebener,  Eric  Luce.  FOURTH  ROW:  Dawn  Thomson,  Paula  Wiese- 
Sandy  McDaniel,  Gloria  Pisl,  Mike  Lechman,  Jeffrey  Dossett,  Pete  Chevalier,         man,  Jackie  Alezander,  Lisa  Mattingly. 
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PRSSA 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Dr.  Elizabeth  Lance,  Judy  Mills,  Kristina  Sholes,  Maria 
Shoop,  Sara  Lyter,  Clenda  Buck,  Andy  Ritter.  SECOND  ROW:  Patricia  Petrow, 
Nina  Keith,  Dianna  Meyer,  Catherine  Philbin,  Cindy  Shuler.  THIRD  ROW: 
Lance  ReHig,  Renee  Rybarczyk,  Rebecca  Caffney,  Lucy  I.  Yong,  Perry  Lewin, 
Daron  Cunningham.  FOURTH  ROW:  Valerie  Hall,  David  Oakes,  Connie  Reed, 
Robert  Milkovich,  Peggy  Cochran,  John  Stewart.    FIFTH  ROW:  David  Mooney, 

5th  Floor  Schneider 


Jill  Baker,  Greg  Minarik,  Andrew  Seiberlich,  Kim  Sampson,  Jay  Dewane.  SIXTH 
ROW:  Beth  Quick,  Terra  Milton,  Beth  Karr,  Jacqueline  Doulet,  Steven  Serrot, 
Ellen  Kruger,  Jeri  Mullins.  SEVENTH  ROW:  Brian  O'Brien,  Kim  Wilson,  Beorgina 
Avila,  Mike  Boeschen,  Carol  Malick,  Drew  Smith.  EIGHTH  ROW:  Steve 
Johnson,  Susan  Drone,  Dawn  Rizzo,  Maria  Malahy,  Denise  Neherville. 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Mary  Beth  Nolan,  Un  Known,  Twyla  Winters,  Cynthia 
Lawler,  Un  Known,  Anne  Gundlach.  SECOND  ROW:  Narjis  Safri,  Un  Known, 
Maria  Shannon,  Joyce  Lynch,  Colleen  Knight,  Kathy  Glaeser,  Gwen  Knowles, 
Sheryl  Orlve.    THIRD  ROW:  Joyce  Yarbrough,  Tammy  Deerhake,  Un  Known, 


Angie  Bergschneider,  Un  Known,  Sandy  Nanlin,  Mary  Ann  Maere,  Jeanette 
Wey,  Tambri  Hamilton.  FOURTH  ROW:  Tami  Heyen,  Sheryl  Huth,  Un  Known, 
Colette  Gebke,  Lucy  Lawler,  Un  Known,  Tracy  Lawrence. 
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Sigma  Phi  Sigma 


1984  Members  of  Sigma  Phi  Gamma 


SLA's 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Barb  Schook,  Graduate  Asst.;  Amy  Storm,  Team 
Capt.;  Sean  Roach,  Team  Capt.;  Erica  Ginwright,  Team  Capt.  SECOND  ROW: 
Cathy  Wright,  Chair;  Lorie  Matha,  Team  Capt.;  Maria  Malahy,  Secretary;  Kathi 


Cavanagh,  Team  Capt.  THIRD  ROW:  Dan  Nadler,  Graduate  Asst.;  Steve  Serrot, 
Vice-Chair;  Lamont  Brantley,  Team  Capt.;  Michael  Jackson,  Team  Capt.;  Tom 
Allen,  Director. 
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SLA's 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Louis  Puklas.  SECOND  ROW:  Kool-Aid  Williams, 
Tom  Sears,  Bert  Nordberg,  Joanne  Smith,  Erica  Cinwright.  THIRD  ROW:  Kathy 
Moser,  Pam  Moran,  Susan  Walsh,  Christy  Wyrostek,  Joy  Krusenark.  FOURTH 


ROW:  Jerry  Reedy,  Cleveland  Profitt,  Elizabeth  Meyer.  FIFTH  ROW:  Mike 
Kravalous,  Susan  Liew,  Michael  Jackson,  Greg  Miller,  Mike  Phillips,  Glen 
Wright. 


SLA's 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Sean  Roach.  SECOND  ROW:  Shari  Matzelle,  Karen 
Guth.  THIRD  ROW:  Maureen  Franke,  Susan  Allen,  John  Hass,  Natalie  Johnson, 
Carla  Felker,  Robert  Kovac,  Diana  Gregg,  Carol  Dombrowski.  FOURTH  ROW: 


Tom  Knorr,  Susan  Drone,  Lynn  Edwards,  John  Elwood,  Mark  Case,  Roger 
Lewis.  FIFTH  ROW:  Shelley  Barttelbort.  Doug  Eastham,  Terry  Holzkopf,  Geoff 
Hurd,  Bob  Chybicki,  Maureen  Foy. 
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SLA's 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Tom  Annett.  SECOND  ROW:  Phil  Crone.  John 
Daniels,  Sara  Edwards,  Dave  Cooley,  Deborah  Dahmer,  Nancy  Hoover,  Carole 
Byers.  THIRD  ROW:  Louis  Ebert,  Amy  Storm,  Teresa  Pflasterer,  Brigitt  Manson, 
lohn  Kukec.  Kathi  Cavanagh,  Bill  Doan.   FOURTH  ROW:  Sandy  Lipetz,  Char- 


maine  Harris,  Cheryl  Navratil,  Marcia  Staples.  Tanya  Adams,  Chuck  Beveridge. 
Derrick  Collins.  FIFTH  ROW:  Dave  French,  Kim  Bergthold,  Tom  Walsh,  Jeff 
Bochonok,  |im  Martin. 


SLA's 


FRONT  ROW — from  left:  Lamont  Brantley,  Paula  Damiani,  Lisa  Henry,  Maria 
Malahy.  SECOND  ROW:  Jeff  Baine,  Bob  Janssen,  Anita  Johnson,  Laura  Micha- 
lek,  Darnisha  Dockery,  Danielle  Hill,  Gerry  Meyer,  Alice  Clay.  THIRD  ROW: 


Dan  Flavin,  Darrick  Johnson,  Ron  Mriscin,  Beth  Lockhart.  Mike  Mindar. 
FOURTH  ROW:  Dave  Kearns,  Tom  Moss,  Dave  Williams,  Bob  Gateliis,  Karen 
Fogarty. 
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SLA's 


FRONT  ROW— from   left:  Theresa  Stokes,  Shari  Thompson.   SECOND  ROW:  Sarkauskas,  Maureen  Hogan,  Connie  Taylor,  Mark  Hudson,  Tom  Plunkett.  Brian 

Kent  Ware,  Michelle  Schrock,  Babette  Whitney,  Cindy  Lujtjohn,  Rick  Reinicke,  Noonan,  Cindy  Will,  Michaledar  Stamatis,  Tim  Reilly. 

Felix  Tello,  Lorie  Matha,  George  Medellin.  THIRD  ROW:  Dan  Nadler,  Sue 


Smith  Hall 


j^Mm 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Bert  Nordberg,  Carolyn  Miller.  Cheryl  Short,  Tricia 
Yocum,  Rhett  Rueckor,  Patty  Schultz.  SECOND  ROW:  Mike  Ruff,  (aci  May, 
lenny  Edward,  Gretchin  Rice,  Bonnie  Stoffel,  Euclides  Soales,  Regina  Walters, 
Corey  Bain,  Diana  Heise.   THIRD  ROW:  Mamie  Bullock,  Kenneth  Tod,  Floyd 


Welsh,  Ted  Shobat,  Ellen  May.  Gary  Griesheim.  Brian  Hall,  Lynn  Lewicki.  Sue 
Ellen  Lewis,  Brenda  Scott,  Bob  Reiss.  Greg  Lamanna.  Tom  Vein  Zeyl,  Gloria  Pish, 
Ray  Westphal.  Susan  Walch,  Marna  Towne. 
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SRAC 


FRONT  ROW— from   left:   Tom   Hipelius,   Cece  Ruiz,   Sandy  Lipetz,   )aci   May,    Kelly  Oberman.    SECOND  ROW:  Bob  Kunz,  John  Barnes,  Laura  Kibler,  Gary 
Vaickus,  |ohn  Zagata,  Gene  Guthrie. 


Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Manage- 
ment 


FRONT    ROW— from    left:    Susan    Allen,    Linda    Balskowski,    Janet    Skorburg,  Gustafson,   Diane  Minor,   Jean   Unger.     FOURTH   ROW:   Debbi   Herman,   Sue 

Andrew  Leach.    SECOND  ROW:  Nick  Chibucos,  Peter  Chibucos,  Lori  Sigrist,  Czarnedki,  Bob  Starkey,  Jim  Wollney,  Kevin  John  Presny,  Melonie  Stern,  Kevin 

Bruce   Gordon.      THIRD    ROW:    Stephen    Keehn,    Craig    Christopher,    Nancy  Nussbaum. 
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Steagall  Hall 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Dan  Hargrave,  Tracy  Garner,  David  Cambell,  Ken 
Ashner,  Pam  Dunker,  Jennifer  Brennan,  Chris  Thompson,  Cwyn  Madeen, 
Brenda  Roth,  Julie  Baker.  SECOND  ROW:  Chris  Glasgow,  Mike  Morrison,  John 
Melchi,  Steve  Rosengarden,  Chad  Hays,  Kevin  Slusser,  Marc  Grass,  Liz  Cochran, 
Trevor  Grooms,  Kathy  Moser,  Patti  Ruiz,  Julie  Zimmer,  Joy  Krusemark,  Brad 
Furchtsam,  Julie  Kinczewski,  Carolyn  Novak,  Barry  Krasner,  Tonia  Berry,  Athena 

Tau  Alpha  Pi 


■   „.  '■■j'-   a1! 

Cordogan,  Mary  Remy,  Sue  McGee,  Connie  Braner,  Jan  Kercher,  Tom  Hipelius. 
THIRD  ROW:  Paul  Beckloin,  Lori  Rude,  Micki  Melito,  John  Guziec,  Lisa  Johnson, 
Ron  French,  Mike  Tomm,  Julia  Schaefer.  FOURTH  ROW:  Erin  Sweeney,  Steve 
Krogull,  John  Miller,  Jim  Stadelman,  Lisa  Ladd,  Mike  Galetano,  Dan  Volk,  Mike 
Kaprauch,  Dave  Connet,  Jackie  Griesser,  Jim  Ryan,  Steve  Roberts,  Kevin  Price, 
Cindy  Droege,  Chris  Johnson,  Ken  Schmidt,  Steve  Kowa,  John  Hall. 


FRONT    ROW— from    left:    Anne    Gaylord,    Eden    Throne,    William    Crocker.      SECOND  ROW:  Dr.  Jeff  Lindsey,  William  Eichfeld,  Steven  Luthy,  Brian  Pendle- 
ton, Ed  Chalupa. 
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WIDB 
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FRONT  ROW— from  left:  John  Whitright,  Shelli  VonBoeckman,  John  Bernstein, 
Bob  Mackay,  Bolla  the  Wonder  Dog,  Vic  Lentini,  Paul  Shrier,  Yulrie  Tanner. 
SECOND  ROW:  Adrien  Snell,  Paul  Hoegstrum,  Dave  Monk,  Robin  Kantor. 
Jordan  Cotovdky,  Cori  Cohen,  I.R.M.C.;  Karen  Overcash,  Mary  Ellen  Stirchak, 
Kristen  Markle,  Jeff  Tarr,  Brad  Grey.    THIRD  ROW:  Nancy  Haggerty,  Line  Rey, 


Un  Known.  Un  Known,  Andy  Peterson,  Mike  "Wow,  Look  at  the  Time!"  Howe, 
Pat  Curry,  Bruce  Arthur,  Chuck  Bevridge,  Brad  Robinson.  FOURTH  ROW:  Ray 
Tinn,  Buzz  Daley,  Darren  Hacker,  Loran  Gent,  Connie  Johnson,  Kevin  Farley, 
John  "The  Monition"  Travis,  Cecile  Foley,  Steve  Chwaliz,  Rob  Kelemm,  Beth 
Quick,  Cliff  Burditte,  Greg  Rossel,  Art  Svernik,  Bob  Acke. 

East  Side  Story 


FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Ken  Hammond,  Scott  Mclory,  Tyrone  Alford.    SECOND  ROW:  Rodney  Sanford,  Marty  Folan,  Doug  Wiener,  Dave  Monk. 
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.  Wllbumthe 
midnight  oil  with  you. 


Now  under  management  ready  to  do  more  for  you! 


Campus  McDonald's 
817  S.  Illinois  Avenue 


[McDonald's 

■       I 


^o 


University  Bank 
of  Carbondale 


1500W.Main 


549-2116 


HOME  OF 


ll>*  ub  btnk»r  trx)  you 

24  HOUR  BANKING  CONVENIENCE 

With  3  Convenient  Locations 


1500  West  Main  St 
Carbondale,  IL 


The  University  Mall 
Carbondale,  IL 


Southern  Illinois  University 
at  Carbondale 
Student  Center 
Carbondale,  IL 


Compliments  of 


University  Housing 


more  than  just  a  home  away  from  home 


Brush  Towers 

University  Park 

Thompson  Point 

Greek  Row  -  Small  Group  Housing 

Southern  Hills 

Evergreen  Terrace 

Off-Campus  Housing 


Congratulations 


Congratulations  Jeff  Schrantz:  We're  proud  of  you!  Mom  and  Dad 

Congratulations  and  Best  Wishes,  Lenny:  From  the  rest  of  the  Kraudel's— 
Dad,  Mother,  Ron,  Gene,  Cindy  and  Ben 

Congratulations  Tracie   DeMack:   You  continue  to  make  all  of  us  very 
proud!  Love,  Mom 

Aundra  C.  Williams:  Use  it  well— "Now  that  you  know"  Mom  and  Dad 

Congratulations:   Karen  Louise  Selboe  -  May  12,  1984.  We're  proud  of  you! 
Dad,  Mom,  Lisa,  Kurt,  and  Lynn 

Susan  Howard  and  David  Sheets:  Many  thanks  for  the  memorable  year! 
Love  to  my  two  favorite  honor  students!  Mom  Howard 

Jim  Moynihan:  We  are  very  proud  of  you.  Keep  up  the  good  work.  Love, 
Mom,  Dad,  Molly,  and  Sam 

Saluting  Naomi   Nimrod:   President  of  Delta  Zeta  Sorority;  our  first  of  five 
college  graduates.  Senator  John  and  Igna  Nimrod  are  inordinately  proud. 

Lauren   Borling:    Everyone  at  Ramstein  says  Sierra-Hotel  and  see  you  soon. 
Love,  Viking 

Best  Wishes  to  A.E.Pi:  May  your  future  be  as  bright  as  the  symbolic  star.  Dan 
Ash,  we're  proud  of  you.  Mike  and  Jewel  Ash 

To  David  B.  Lovendahl:  It's  been  a  long  four  and  a  half  years,  but  seeing  you 
in  cap  and  gown  was  worth  it.  How  'bout  them  Dogs!  PA  AND  MA 

Congratulations   on  a  super  football  season!   Love  those  Dogs!!   Danny  R. 
Russell 

Congratulations,  Charlie  Couch,  on  making  the  baseball  team  as  a  walk-on. 
We're  proud!!  Mom  and  Dad 

Congratulations:  Ann  Marie  Dotzel—  from  mother,  dad,  and  Johnny.  It  was  a 
fun  and  exciting  4  years.  GOOD  LUCK! 

To  Kim  Honsa:  Remember — There's  a  rainbow  out  there  with  your  name  on 
it.  Go  for  it!!  Love,  Mom  and  Dad 

Fellow  E.G.H.S.  '80:  Congratulations  on  making  it  to  '84  with  SIU-C.  Robert  J. 
Lutz,  Sergeant,  USAF,  SIU-C  Junior,  Overseas  Program 

Congratulations  Roger  Ciller:  For  outstanding  academic  achievement.  May 
the  future  richly  unfold  fruition  of  your  goals.  Dad,  Mom  and  Mark 
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MARK  ROBINSON 


(ft 


The  Bike  Surgeon 

302  W.  WALNUT  ST. 
CARBONDALE,  ILLINOIS 62901 


(618)457-4521 


w 


Fir/t  Pcdcrol  /-ovingy 

I4    W     BROADWAY    -   SPARTA,    IL    62286  •  (6IS)    443-2I66 


BRANCH   OFFICE 

P.  O    BOX   2*168   -   SOO  W    MAIN 

CARBONDALE.    IL  62901 

<6i8)  S49-2IQ2 


CCTUS 


ruthielr 


606  South  Illinois  Avenue 
Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 
618-549-8512 


Snt. 


702  South  Illinois  Avenue 

Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 

618-529-1980 


wm 

A  MtdAmrrica  Bank 


,  EXPERT  ENGINE  S  BODY  REPAIR 
,  USED  CARS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 


SMITH  DODGE,  INC. 

Next  to  University  Bank 

1412  W.  Main  Street 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.  62901 


Oodge 


MidAmerica  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Carbondale 


100  North  Illinois  Avenue    •    Carbondale.  Illinois  62901    •    618/529-2700 


Bus.  Phone  457-8155 


THE  00i» 


southern  Illinois  book  and  supply  co.    f  *7  Yl  YQ 


710  S.ILLINOIS  AVE. 


CARBONDALE.  IL  62901 


Randy  Johnson 


611  S    ILLINOIS  AVE. 

CARBONDALE,  IL  62901 

(6181  529-4138 


618/549-7304 


TLX  44-829 
DDD  610/549-7842 


B&L  Photo 

'IIIMIIIIIMIIIHMIIIIIMIIIIllllMIIIIIHIIIiniltllllll' 
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204    WEST   FREEMAN 

CAMPUS   SHOPPING   CENTER 

CARBONDALE,    ILLINOIS   62901 

TEL    61&529-2031 


BRIAN   T.    SCHAFFNER 


^ffl 


Obelisk  Publishing  Company 

Obelisk  II  Yearbook /Grassrtx>t$  Magazine 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 

Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 

Phone  61S-536-7768 


1984 


Obelisk  II 


Staff 


Maureen  Foy  Promotions  Director  (fal 


'Ooh  you  guys,  let's  build  bridges!' 
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Christ  Cordogan 

General  Manager  (fal 


"Just  get  it  done,  damnit!' 


A.  Steve  Warnelis 

General  Manager  (spring 


"Hello,  and  thank  you  for  calling  the  Obelisk 
Publishing  Company,  the  people  who  bring 
you  .  .  ."  click! 


Carole  Byers        Managing  Editor 
"I  don't  care  as  long  as  it's  pink!" 


Lloyd  Reinkensmkier 

Promotions 

Would  you  buy  a  used 
car  from  this  guy? 


.I,", 'I!'!1  !'53Si>  /  , 

,i    hi   lie  in   miss!' ' 

_-..*  nil        h      no    in      ulSSn 

Mill  I  111  III  IKfe  «asr, 

Frank  Mastrangelo  Marketing 

"We're  doomed!" 

ENCOUNTERED  VIOLEnV  OPPOSITIQ 
FROM  MEDIOCRF  Ml 


V 


. 


David  McChesney 

Photo  Editor 


"Hi!   My  name  is  Guido  the  Carp.  10  gallons  of 
water,  please!" 


Jill  Schuld 

Art/layout 

"That  @&#<t$%  border  tape!" 


Steve   Kennedy 

Photo  Editor 
'It's  just  sooo  bitchen!" 
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David  DeFalco  Marketing 

"You  mental!" 


Ron  Sirt         Marketing 

"You  know  why?  Because  it's  good  food! 


Anita  Aydt        "What  am  I  getting  myself  into?" 
Marketing 


Steve  Hill 

Marketing 


'These  people  are  strange. 
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FRONT  ROW— from  left:  Lloyd  Reinkensmkier,  Brenda  Roth.  SEC- 
OND ROW:  Jeff  Kozuszek,  Athena  Cordogan,  Groups  and  Organi- 
zations Editor;  Todd  Archer,  Promotions;  Renee  Rybarczyk,  P.R. 
Director. 


Wendy  Weiss 

"I'd  kill  myself  now  but  I  don't  want  to 
give  my  roommates  the  satisfaction  of 
not  having  to  take  their  finals!" 


Wanted ! 

These  people  escaped  our  staff 
photographer.  If  seen,  render  them 
unconscious,  take  a  picture  of 
them,  and  mail  it  to  us  because  we 
don't  have  one! 


Bill  Ruminski 

Photographer  of  the  80's! 


David  Booton 
Nancy  Rainey 


It's  what  we  do  best 


The  occasion  almost  passed  us  by.  This  shall  be  its 
only  fanfare! 

The  1983-84  edition  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity yearbook  marks  an  anniversary. 

From  1914-15  to  1972-73  school  years,  and  again 
from  1976  to  the  present  time,  one  name  has  stood 
tall,  tapered  and  topped  in  a  pyramid  against  the  test 
of  time  as  synonymous  with  yearbooks  on  the  Car- 
bondale  Campus. 

Thus,  1984  marks  the  70th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  name  Obelisk  as  the  official 
moniker  of  this  institution's  annual.  Each  and  every 
one  has  been  a  student-produced  chronicler,  com- 
mentator and  participant  in  the  best  years  of  our  life 
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atSIU! 

So,  to  the  many  hundreds  of  students  and  faculty 
who  gave  of  their  time  and  talent,  and  to  the  many 
thousands  of  purchasers  of  this  and  earlier  editions, 
we  express  thanks  and  state  this  hope:  may  the  next 
70  years — under  the  Obelisk  II  name — continue  to 
stand  tribute  to  the  best  that  is  in  all  members  of  the 
University  community  to  be  faithfully  presented  each 
year  in  the  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 
yearbook,  a  book  for  the  future,  not  for  the  present, 
to  be  cherished  in  later  years  by  those  who  wish  to 
remember  their  time  here. 

We'll  Show  You.  .  .in  the  Obelisk  III 


Places 


Shawnee  National 

Forest 


Celebrating  its 


Anyone  traveling  in  the  Shawnee  Na- 
tional Forest  would  probably  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  this  beautiful  land  was 
once  stripped  of  vegetation  and  badly 
eroded. 

"When  first  purchased  50  years  ago, 
the  Shwanee  forestland  had  been  mis- 
used badly,''  said  James  Fralish,  associate 
professor  of  forestry,  who  has  been  re- 
searching the  forest  for  15  years. 

"Careless  farming  by  owners  probably 
caused  as  much  as  two  feet  of  soil  loss," 
he  said. 

The  Shawnee  forest,  a  250,000  acre 
spread  stretching  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Ohio  rivers,  began  in  1933  when  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  started  buy- 
ing land  from  bankrupt  farmers. 

After  the  government  started  buying 
the  land,  Fralish  said,  a  purchasing 
boundary  was  drawn  and  the  land  inside 
was  designated  as  "buyable  from  willing 
sellers." 

On  a  map  of  the  Shawnee,  many  white 
boxes  break  the  green  area  designating 
the  forest.  This  mixture  of  colors  results 
from  the  many  tracts  of  land  in  the 
forest  boundary  which  are  still  privately 
owned. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service,  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  managed  the 
acquired  land  with  help  from  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  who  planted  mil- 
lions of  trees,  fought  fires  and  cleared 
trails. 

Today  the  Shawnee  has  24  recreation 
sites  and  visitors  enjoy  fishing,  hunting, 


50th  anniversary 


spelunking,  horseback  riding  and  sight- 
seeing as  well  as  miles  of  secluded  areas 
for  the  loner. 

The  Shawnee  area  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  unique  areas  of  the  state.  About 
700  million  to  one  million  years  ago,  ice 
sheets  covered  90  percent  of  Illinois, 
smoothing  out  most  of  the  state,  but 
stopping  south  of  Carbondale.  The 
southern  area  escaped  the  rich  sediment 
of  glacial  materials,  but  was  left  with  a 
contrasting,  heavily  forested  terrain  rang- 
ing from  river  bottom  swamps  to  high 
rocky  outcroppings. 

The  diverse  topography  caused  a  simi- 
lar diversity  in  the  Shawnee's  plant  and 
animal  life. 

Fralish,  whose  present  studies  include 
the  effects  of  fire  on  different  types  of 
seedlings,  said  a  popular  place  for  for- 
estry department  studies  is  Bell  Smith 
Springs  in  Pope  County,  a  recreational 
area  with  a  variety  of  geologic  forms, 
including  the  longest  known  natural 
bridge  in  the  Midwest.  Named  for  clear 
water  springs  at  the  site,  the  region  has 
rocky  staircases,  waterfalls  and  reflecting 
pools. 

Students  majoring  in  forestry  attend  a 
five-week  summer  camp  between  their 
junior  and  senior  years  which  often  takes 
them  into  the  Shawnee. 

"We  went  to  Garden  of  the  Gods  and 
saw  how  the  Forest  Service  was  using 
the  area  for  recreation,"  said  Michael 
Tanner,  senior  in  forestry. 


Besides  studying  recreation  areas,  stu- 
dents are  taken  to  areas  in  the  Shawnee 
being  harvested  for  timber,  where  for- 
estry instructors  and  Forest  Service  em- 
ployees explain  how  the  area  is  man- 
aged. Tanner  said  the  forest  is  "not  a  hot 
area  for  timber  cuts"  because  many  of 
the  trees  are  the  same  age,  making  it 
hard  to  space  cuttings. 

"Overall,  timber  harvest  is  low,"  Fralish 
said.  "Markets  are  not  available  in  the 
area." 

He  said  the  only  market  for  Shawnee 
wood  is  a  pulp  mill  in  Kentucky. 

Fralish  said  another  frequently  visited 
area  is  the  LaRue-Pine  Hills  Ecological 
Area,  located  on  the  western  Ozark 
plateau  of  the  forest.  LaRue-Pine  Hills 
features  limestone  bluffs  rather  than  the 
sandstone  bluffs  predominant  elsewhere 
in  the  Shawnee. 

LaRue-Pine  Hills  has  many  rare  plant 
species  and  a  scenic  drive  with  many 
lookout  points.  A  three-mile  stretch  of 
road  is  closed  twice  annually  to  let 
several  thousand  snakes  migrate  from 
the  LaRue  swamps  to  rocky  dens  where 
the  snakes  hibernate. 

Professor  Robert  Mohlenbrock,  a  bot- 
anist who  has  published  several  books 
including  the  widely  acclaimed  "Where 
Have  All  The  Wildflowers  Gone."  said 
both  his  undergraduate  and  graduate 
classes  visit  LaRue-Pine  Hills. 
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"After  seeking  permission  from  the 
supervisor  of  the  forest,  students  go  into 
an  area  and  observe  what's  there," 
Mohlenbrock  said. 

He  said  LaRue-Pine  Hills  is  the  No.  1 
place  in  the  Midwest  for  natural  diver- 
sity, plant  and  animal. 

"We've  found  1,150  varieties  of  plants 
in  a  four-square-mile  area,"  he  said. 
"That's  more  than  you  can  find  in  the 
Great  Smokey  Mountains  area,  which  is 
known  for  its  high  diversity." 

Mohlenbrock  takes  his  Fern,  Trees  and 
Wildflowers  class,  as  well  as  his  graduate 
classes,  to  places  like  Bell  Smith  Springs, 
Little  Grand  Canyon — a  rocky  site  of 
undisturbed  ravines,  hill  prairies  and  ex- 
tensive flood  plain  woods — and  Jackson 
Hollow,      an      undeveloped    wilderness. 

"Jackson  Hollow  has  lots  of  rare 
plants,"  he  said.  "My  favorite  place  is 
Bell  Smith  Springs." 

Annette  Parker,  a  graduate  student  in 
botany,  is  studying  the  flora  of  Rounds 
Hollow,  a  nature  area  with  a  lake,  in- 
terpretive Rim  Rock  trail  and  a  prehis- 
toric Indian  wall. 

The  Shawnee  "probably  has  as  much 
diversity  in  plant  life  as  any  place  in  the 
country,"  Mohlenbrock  said. 

George  Hazen  French,  former  SIU-C 
botany  professor,  discovered  a  plant  that 
had  never  been  found  before,  which 
was  later  named  French's  Shooting  Star. 

Mohlenbrock  said  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
once  came  up  to  southern  Illinois  and 
left  behind  swamps  usually  found  in 
coastal  areas.  The  Heron  Pond-Little 
Black  Slough  Nature  Reserve,  a  nature 
preserve  under  the  guidance  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation,  is  one  of  the 
few  remaining  cypress  swamps  in  the 
state.  Some  of  its  plants  are  considered 
rare  locally  or  nationally.  Wildlife  species 
such  as  beaver,  bobcat,  river  otter,  great 
blue  heron  and  pileated  woodpecker 
inhabit  the  area. 

Besides  geography  and  plant  diversity, 
another  unique  aspect  of  the  Shawnee  is 
the  people.  Passing  through  the  small 
towns  bordering  the  forest,  one  finds 
farmers  and  general  store  owners,  most 
with  southern  twangs.  One  meets  people 
from  a  culture  mostly  hidden  from  an 
industrial  society — people  proud  to  have 
the  Shawnee  in  their  back  yards. 


And  in  parts  of  the  forest  which  border 
private  land,  one  might  meet  people 
further  secluded  from  society.  Fralish  said 
he  once  met  a  homesteader  who  owned 
land  near  Martha's  Woods,  a  tract  named 
after  the  wife  of  a  Department  of  Con- 
servation botanist  who  discovered  the 
woods. 

"The  man  had  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren and  was  very  nice,"  Fralish  said. 
The  family  walked  barefoot.  "That's 
peculiar,"  he  said,  "considering  there 
are  copperhead  snakes  in  the  region." 


USDA  Forest  Service 

Joe  Stenno,  director  at  SlU-C's  Touch 
of  Nature,  said  he  has  more  than  once 
been  approached  by  a  local  with  a  shot- 
gun asking  him  what  he  was  doing  on 
forestland  bordering  private  land. 

The  Shawnee  benefits  more  than  just 
those  who  live  in  it.  Once  worthless 
wasteland,  the  Shawnee  forest  is  now  a 
limited  source  for  timber  and  a  nearly 
limitless  source  for  recreation  and 
learning. 
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